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ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


By Str James Mann, President 
[Delivered 23rd April 1952] 


Wuen I had the honour of addressing you last year I gave an outline of the pro- 
gramme for our celebration of the Bicentenary of our Royal Charter. This pro- 
gramme as you will remember was carried out as planned. When the moment came 
in Grocers’ Hall to drink to the health of His Majesty, I think we all did so with 
more than formal emphasis for we knew that he was seriously ill. Since then, we 
have suffered the loss of our Royal Patron, the ninth since 1751. We are for the 
moment without a Patron, but I think we can confidently expect that in due course 
Her Majesty the Queen will be graciously pleased to continue the succession. 

The success of the Exhibition of the Society’s treasures and documents was, as 
I made plain at the opening ceremony, due in a large part to our Secretary, who 
spared neither time nor energy in the task. But it would not have been possible 
without the preliminary work of the Exhibition Committee, largely composed of 
those Fellows who volunteered, some two years ago, to undertake the cataloguing of 
the Society’s possessions. This very important work has suffered a temporary set- 
back with the retirement of the Library Assistant, but I very much hope that the 
post will shortly be filled and the work brought to a successful conclusion. It is 
hoped, too, to continue presenting to every new Fellow a copy of the booklet which 
our Secretary compiled for the occasion, so that all who join our Society may know 
something of its past history and of the treasures which in the course of time it has 
accumulated. These may be called the berries on our wreath of laurels. Amenities 
of this kind, too, help to temper the austerity of scholarship. 

As you have heard, Council has decided to commemorate the Bicentenary in 
a permanent form by an appeal for a special fund of £25,000 to assist in maintaining 
the level of our publications. This does not mean that the Society is in any financial 
difficulties. The cost of its normal periodicals, Archaeologia and the Fournal, will 
still be carried on the General Fund. But special publications such as Research 
Reports will in future be financed by this new Fund, and this will be a permanent 
addition to our resources and go a long way to fulfilling one of the main objects of 
the Society, that of making known as widely as possible the result of our activities 
and thus adding to the sum of general knowledge. As you have already heard this 
oe, two generous gifts each of £3,000 have already been presented to 
this end. 
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In my last address I mentioned the great concern which we felt about the con- 
dition of our English parish churches. Arrears of maintenance during and since 
the war and the greatly increased cost of labour and materials presented a problem 
far beyond the normal resources of the church authorities. You will be glad to hear 
our representations and those of others did not pass unheeded. A few weeks later 
the Archbishop of Canterbury appointed a special commission to examine this 
matter and to report. Four Fellows of the Society were among its members. The 
late Sir Eric Maclagan, whose untimely death we all deplore; Mr. Walter Godfrey, 
who has always been a tower of strength to us on the Morris Committee; the Ven. 
Seiriol Evans, Archdeacon of Wisbech; and your President. The Chairman was 
Mr. Ivor Thomas. Evidence was taken from all relevant bodies including this 
Society, and from other societies and institutions to which many Fellows belong. 
The report, which is a long one, is now in the hands of the printers and will shortly 
be published. 

You will not expect me to anticipate its findings, but I can say this, which is 
common knowledge, that there is grave concern about the growing scarcity of 
professional architects fully qualified by knowledge and experience to advise on 
and restore ancient buildings. This state of affairs has been brought about by the 
revolutionary change in building materials that has taken place during the last 
thirty years. Until recently architects were trained to work in the time-honoured 
materials of stone, brick, and timber, but it is now a matter of steel and concrete. 
The use of the old materials meant that there was no break in tradition and there 
were many architects who were also scholars, studying and knowing intimately the 
monuments left by their predecessors. It is one thing to have an academic know- 
ledge of the history of architecture, but quite another to understand the use of the 
materials themselves and to calculate their strains and stresses. The young archi- 
tect of today may hesitate to use the old ways unless he is assured that he can earn 
a living by them. In future it will be necessary to organize training in the main- 
tenance of old buildings, both religious and secular, in such a way that new-comers 
will be encouraged to equip themselves for what will bea special branch of their 
profession. 

Many of you will have read in yesterday’s Times the leading article expressing 
concern at the partial closing of museums as a result of the Treasury’s enforcement 
of the strictest economy. I think you will agree that The Times was right when it 
placed the duties of museums in this order of importance: first the conservation of 
the objects in their care; secondly, the creation and maintenance of a body of 
expert knowledge on all matters with which they are concerned; and thirdly, the 
display of suitable parts of their collections to the public. But if the first two are 
vital, the third is still of the greatest importance. And it is to be hoped that the 
present stringency, which strikes at security, may be relieved as soon as possible. 
Our museums are famous the world over, and this Society has made no little con- 
tribution to their wealth, both material and intellectual. 

To turn to another matter of public policy, we still await the Report of the 
Waverley Commission, perhaps better known to you as the Anderson Commission, 
on the export of antiquities and works of art from this country. Many Fellows of 
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this Society have given evidence and the whole future of our artistic and antiquarian 
heritage hangs on the recommendations of the report. 

Among the Fellows who have died during this last year I should like to make 
special mention of Sir Eric Maclagan, a former Vice-President. He possessed in 
a greater degree than anyone I know that rare quality which the eighteenth century 
called sensibility. He possessed an exquisite and cultivated mind and wide knowledge 
which he tempered with a most delicate wit. He was the kind of civilized man for 
which the Welfare State has not yet found a place. 

Lord Greene, who died last week, overlapped the interests of the Society in two 
capacities. Firstly he served for several years as Master of the Rolls, secondly he 
was one of the promoters and the first chairman of the National Buildings Record. 
When he retired from this post he was succeeded most suitably by Sir Eric Maclagan. 
On the latter’s death the honour has fallen to your President. 

On parallel lines to the great photographic collection of the National Buildings 
Record is the library of photographs of Old Masters assiduously assembled over 
fifty years by the late Sir Robert Witt and his widow, Lady Witt. Sir Robert Witt 
became a Fellow of this Society as long ago as 1911, and if he did not come here 
very often, there were many Fellows who visited his house at Portman Square to 
consult his private library, which for many years before the last war was open free 
to all bona fide students. He was also the first Secretary and later Chairman of the 
National Art Collections Fund, to which he devoted immense enthusiasm and 
energy. We all know how generously it has contributed to museums large and 
small, not only in this country but in the Dominions also. 

Another great loss during the last year is Professor Tristram. I do not need to 
emphasize his life-work in the restoration and copying of English medieval wall- 
paintings, for it is well known to all. 

All these men who have left us must be replaced by new Fellows equally active 
and distinguished if the future of archaeology is to be assured. 

I will also mention one other demise, though this time a corporate one, and that 
is of the Burlington Fine Arts Club which just failed to reach its century. It 
numbered many Fellows of this Society among its members and at one time the late 
Lord Crawford was at the same time both Chairman of the Club and President of 
this Society. The last Chairman was our Fellow Lord IIlchester. The Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in its amateur way performed a most valuable service, but it is 
probably right to say that when it came to an end it had fulfilled its purpose. The 
task of arranging exhibitions of a more public character has been taken over by the 
national bodies like the Arts Council and the British Council. 

Among the papers read during the last session I would pick out at random the 
following. Two papers on Africa, one on the West Coast and the other on the East, 
broke new ground so faras this Society is concerned. We heard papers on excavations 
in England, Cyprus, and Asia Minor, and one by Mr. Chambers and Mr. Colqu- 
houn on the origin of the ruins at Virginia Water. The largest attendance was for 
Mr. Howgrave-Graham’s exhibition of the royal funeral effigies from West- 
minster Abbey, of which he had been entrusted with the repair after severe war 
damage. The subject of restoration and how far one ought to go and whether false 
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noses are right or wrong is a highly controversial one and some Fellows were doubt- 
ful whether the work had not gone too far, but everyone will agree that this was 
primarily a case of salvage if the effigies were to survive at all. Mr. Howgrave- 
Graham has now made them secure from further decay. But one was left with the 
feeling that these fragile objects of wax and straw, these pathetic simulacra of dead 
kings and queens, should have been removed to a place of safety and not left to 
chance their fortune in the bombardment of London. 

Finally, I come to the happiest part of my discourse, which is to pay a tribute to 
our past President, Sir Cyril Fox, on whom I have the honour to confer on your 
behalf the Gold Medal for distinguished services to archaeology. 

He needs no introduction to you. His Presidency covered the difficult years 
immediately following the war, and it was by his tact and care that the Society was 
restored again to full activity. How easy would it have been in those days to make 
one false step; we shall be eternally grateful to Sir Cyril Fox that he never did so. 
As a student of the middle ages and later, I am not qualified to speak of his work as 
it deserves. Begun in the Cambridge region and carried on later in Wales, where he 
was Director of the National Museum, it deals in the main with the geographical 
aspects of archaeology, achieving its most comprehensive expression in the well- 
known essay on the Personality of Britain. Among his published works are The 
Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, 1923, and his account of the highly important 
Iron Age find in Anglesey, 1946, which have brought him recognition as one of 
the leading archaeologists of western Europe. 
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A LATE BRONZE AGE SETTLEMENT AT APLIKI, CYPRUS 
By Joan pu Puar Taytor, F.S.A. 


Tue discovery of the site of ‘Karamallos’, near Apliki, was due to the late Mr. Carl 
Allen, one of the mining engineers of the Cyprus Mines Corporation. In 1938 the 
Corporation was engaged in opencast exploration of the South Hill of Apliki. In 
cutting into the hill they uncovered many fragments of large jars belonging to the 
Late Bronze Age. One or two whole vessels, together with some stone tools, were 
brought to the Cyprus Museum for identification. 

The site was immediately recognized as the first Late Bronze Age settlement to 
be discovered in the mining district of Cyprus. Rescue operations were promptly 
undertaken on behalf of the Department 5 Antiquities, and a short excavation was 
made in the following summer with financial support from the Corporation.! 

The village of Apliki (fig. 1) is situated in the valley of the Marathasa, one of the 
rivers running down the northern slopes of Troédos into the sea at Karavostasi, 
near the ancient town of Soli. The site of the settlement ‘Karamallos’ lies high u 
on the east bank of the river, in the foothills of the Troddos range, and on the well- 
known copper-mining belt running from Ambelikou and Mavrovouni to Skourio- 
tissa. The North Hill of Apliki is being opened up as a new mine, and during their 
exploration the Corporation have found many Roman galleries. There is a large 
Roman slag-heap at the foot of the hill near the river. The South Hill, however, 
after exploration both by shaft and opencast, was found to contain only a little low- 

rade ore. 
: The site of the Late Bronze Age settlement lies in the neck of the South Hill 
(fig. 2, pl. xx1va), between two outcrops of limestone and umber, overlying andesite. 
At the south end the opencast trenches at C revealed traces of houses and much 
debris. At A, half a dozen jars were found ix situ, and here the principal part of the 
excavation took place. 

The settlement appeared to extend over the whole plateau, and the trial trench at 
B was dug to check its extent. Several other trenches were dug and are described 
below. 

The water-supply seems to have come from a spring in the south valley, about 
30 metres below the site. 


Hous A (figs. 3, 4; pls. xx1vd, xxva, 3) 


This small house was L-shaped, facing into a courtyard on the south-west side. 
The surface of the rock was much eroded, and the remainder of the floor of the 
court sloped at a considerable angle. In the courtyard a pit was uncovered and also 


1 T should like to record my gratitude andthat of staff which was a great stimulus to our work. And 
the Department of Antiquities to the Cyprus Mines also to Miss Seton Williams, who has contributed to 
Corporation and to Mr. Harvey Mudd fortheirgen- this report, to Mrs. Stylianou, Mr. J. S. Last, and 
erous help and for the personal interest of the mining others who have helped on the site and with the plans. 
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Fic. 1. Map showing the location of ‘Karamallos’. 


fragments of stone paving. Unfortunately the pit was found too late to be dug, but 
a similar one was cleared in trench B. 

On the north side the rooms were cut into the hill and the floors lay directly upon 
the rock. On the south the walls were missing, due to the erosion of the hill-side. 
What remained showed a well-constructed building. The free-standing walls, 
75 cm. wide, were built on a rubble-and-mortar plinth standing in a shallow rock- 
cut trench. The main walls were of large mud-bricks, approximately 55 x 25 x 15 
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Fic. 3. House A plan. 


cm. They were made of red umber mixed with crushed limestone, and had more 
the appearance of pisée than sun-dried bricks. Their durability is attested by the 
fact that the partition wall, left uncovered in 1939, was hardly eroded at all in 1947, 
whereas the rubble foundations were completely destroyed. 


As the rooms were burnt out, it was possible to recover and identify the roof 
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timbers and the covering of brushwood which formed the basis of the mud roof. 
The timbers were the Troddos pine and Aleppo pine, both still growing in the 
neighbouring hills.' The brushwood was not identifiable, but may well have been 
the thorn called throumbi still used for the purpose. The whole would have been 
covered with a foot or more of well-trampled and rolled laterite, forming a weather- 
resistant roof. In fact, the outside view must have closely resembled one of the 
modern shepherd’s houses which stands on the neighbouring hill (pl. xxve). 

Inside, the rock wall was faced with rubble, and the inner surface plastered with 
gypsum and straw, as were the mud-brick walls. The rock surface was levelled with 
a singularly hard layer of gypsum concrete. In the first phase there had been a con- 
siderable accumulation of dirt and the objects of the last phase stood upon this 
irregular earth floor. 

Room r (pl. xxvd), 4°90 X 7°50 metres, had been used as a store in the last phase. 
The south wall and the end of the floor had been eroded away. In the first phase 
the entrance appears to have been through a rock-cut passage from the lower court- 
yard. Nothing remained of the earlier occupation of this room, except for a row of 
limestone blocks 10 cm. high, standing along each of the longer walls; those at the 
inner end were 30 cm. high. Three rows of five jars were packed close together; 
parts of six only remained ix situ. The bases had been set in rings of gypsum. As 
far as could be ascertained, the spaces between the jars appeared to have been 
packed with broken bricks, gypsum waste, and soil. Owing to the collapse of the 
jars and the wash-down from the hill-side, no trace of the original upper floor 
remained. The jars, when complete, would have been approximately 1-5 metres 
high and 1 metre wide. 

A number of objects were recovered from the packing of these large jars, includ- 
ing the rim of a Mycenean goblet (pl. xxviiia, 6, 7), a cup (pl. xxviii, 3), and bowls 
(pl. xxvitia, 1, 4), a jug (pl. xxvimid, 6) a false-neck jar (pl. xxvi11d, 7), and other 
sherds; a jar sherd with Cypriot sign $ (80),? spindle-whorls (1, 2), loomweights 
(10, 86; pl. xxrxd), a pottery disc (19), and scraper fragments (88-89), part of a 
tuyére, an ivory cylinder (6), and some sheet bronze fragments. 

Room 2, 5 X 2 metres approximately, was reached directly from the courtyard 
and served as an antechamber to room 3. Beneath the spread of roof earth and 
fallen brick from the walls the floor was sealed by a layer of burnt timber and ash 
which overlay and surrounded the pottery and other objects found upon the floor. 

In the centre of the floor was a white limestone block which may have supported 
a wooden column. In the two angles were benches of mud-brick. The floor was 
covered with a thick layer of grey ash and some charcoal under the pots. It was 
thickest along the south wall around the jar base (6), near the hearth. Below this 
secondary ash floor a white lime concrete floor, patched with lumps of red mud- 
brick, was uncovered. 

All the objects stood upon the secondary ash floor beyond room 3 doorway. 
Grouped round the jar base (6) were two Mycenean bowls (4, fig. 5, no. 4; 5), the 
mace-heads (9, 10, pl. xxviia, 5), the pestles (7, 11) and rubber (8), and clay cone 
1 See Appendix 1. cavation Inventory marked on the objects or plan. 
2 Numbers in brackets are those of the Ex- 
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Fic. 5. Pottery from A, Rooms 2, 3W, and 4. (4) 
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(20). In the jar was the wall-lamp (62). Near the east wall were the Base-ring bowl 
(3, fig. 5, no. 6), and the potstand (2). The saddle-quern (1) lay on top of a mud- 
brick in layer 1 (fig. 3) and had probably fallen from above, as had also the coarse 
dish beside it. On the north side of the room stood several large jars (17-19) 
and a jug (16, fig. 6, no. 4). Beside them were two Mycenean bowls (15, fig. 5, no, 
8; 16a) and a jug (164, fig. 5, no. 9). Scattered about the middle of the floor were 
some bits of slag (12), a group of spindle-whorls (13) cracked and blackened by 
fire, a Mycenean bowl (14, fig. 5, no. 7), a tuyére (144), and a sherd of crucible 
(pl. xxviiid, 4). 

In the earlier phase there appear to have been brick buttresses against the north 
and south walls, beyond room 3 door. From the layer of ash lying on the earliest 
floor the following objects were recovered: Mycenean bowl fragments (26, fig. 5, 
no. 1; 28, 33, 35, pl. xxvilia, 5; 43, fig. 5, no. 5) and jug (27, fig. 5, no. 3), a painted 
flask (24, fig. 5, no. 2), part of a Bucchero jug (29), a shaved juglet (32); sherds of 
Apliki A bowls (34, 37) and B jug (31, 36). A clay cone (42, pl. xxvid), a spit 
support (25, pl. xx1xé, 9), and a pottery scraper (30), a loomweight (38) and spindle- 
whorl (39), a mace-head (21) and rubbers (40-41), and more slag. In the doorway 
pn the bronze graver (23, pl. xx1xa, 1). Sheep bones and an olive stone were also 

ound. 

Rooms 3 and 3W, 6°70 x 4 metres, were found in the most complete condition, 
being well set into the hill-side, and the intact collapse of the roof earth having 
smothered the fire before all the timbers had been wholly consumed. In the first 
phase there had been one large room from which a passage led through the back 
wall into room 5. Ata later stage this was blocked by a rough mud-brick wall, and 
a mud-brick partition erected down the centre of the room opposite the doorway. 
To support the north and south walls mud-brick buttresses had been constructed 
(fig. 4, layer 4). The lime concrete floor was much patched. 

Room 3 seems to have been used as a store. The objects were covered by a deep 
layer of burning and charred timbers. Two jars (12, fig. 6, no. 1; 24) stood near 
the partition and another in the north-east corner (9, fig. 6, no. 2). Jar (8) lay above 
the roof debris and had probably fallen with it. In the centre of the room were 
three baskets, two containing grain (21, 23) and one a group of ten spindle- 
whorls (22). 

Beside the east wall was a shallow basin lined with lime plaster, which may have 
been a mortar, but it could also have been a stand for the stump-based amphora 
(3, fig. 6, no. 5) lying near by. Beside it were the saddle-quern (4) and a plain bowl 
and jug (14, fig. 8, no. 1; 15). The wall-lamp (2, pl. xxvie) may have dropped from 
its nail above. A little farther along the wall were the Mycenean jugs (6, fig. 7, 
no. 1; 7, fig. 7, no. 5), the seal (16, pl. xxv1d), a hammer-stone (17), and some 
pieces of slag (18-19). Scattered about the floor were a saddle-quern (1), a plain 
jug (5, fig. 7, no. 9), three rubbers (10, 13, 20), and a pestle (11). 

In the earlier phase, two post-holes, one near the north wall and one in the centre 
of the room, may have supported a bed or bench. The large pit near the door was 
entirely filled with brick debris. From the ash on the early floor came a saddle- 
quern (25), a pestle (26), and three rubbers (242, 27, 28) and a tuyére (29, pl. xxviic). 
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Fic. 6. Store-jars from A, Rooms 2, 3, 3W, and B. (3) 
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Room 3 W entrance was partly blocked by a fall of brick from the door-jamb. The 
floor was covered with charred wood and ash over the early occupation debris, as in 
room 3. This room may have served as a living-room, for in addition to the four 
jars (2, fig. 6, no. 6; 3, 5, 6) and fragments (14, 18), many more small objects 
were found. 

Near the south wall were four Mycenean bowls (8, 10, fig. 5, no. 10; 11, fig. 5, 
no. 13; 19) and one jug (9, fig. 5, no. 14). Among the pieces of jar (14) were 
a Mycenean jug (12, fig. 5, no. 12), an Apliki jug (15, fig. 5, no. 15), and a 
polisher (13). Near the entrance were pieces of a wall-lamp (17, 22) and a quern 
(16). In the centre of the room was the Mycenean bowl (7) and in the north corner 
a Base-ring jug (20, fig. 5, no. 11). Among the sherds of jar (6) was a plain jug 
(21, fig. 5, no. 16). On a mud-brick bench in the north-east corner was a saddle- 
quern (1). 

In the ash secondary floor were found a Mycenean bowl (31, fig. 5, no. 18), 
a tuyére (24), fragments of quern (28) and diabase bowl (27), a gold ear-ring (30, 
pl. xxixa, 2), bronze pin (25), bone comb fragments (26, 29, fig. 13, no. 1), and 
sheep bones. 

In room 4 very little of the walls remained, though traces of the gypsum face 
joining the floor outlined the plan where the foundations were missing. No 
threshold could be distinguished, but the entrance was probably on the south, 
facing the yard. The room was small, 3:20 x 3-40 metres, and contained a 
few scattered objects interspersed with ash and charred timber; but the over- 
lying layers were almost completely denuded by hill wash and the Corporation 
roadway. 

The objects were in two groups: near the north wall a plain bowl (3, fig. 5, no. 
20), a pebble polisher (4), a rubber (5) and pestle (7); in the centre an Apliki jug 
(13), loop handle of ladle (12), loomweights (8, 16, 19), pestles (6, 14) and rubbers 
(9, 10), anda piece of pumice (15). Fragments of bronze drill (1, pl. xxrxa, 5) were 
found near the Bucchero jug (2, fig. 5, no. 17) and at (11). 

From the ash debris came a painted bowl (20, fig. 5, no. 19) under (11), a tripod 
mortar (17), a loomweight (19), and a polisher (18). 

Room 5, 3°60 x 2:90 metres, appeared to be a continuation of the passage room 6. 
At the opposite side was the passage to room 3W. The north wall of this room had 
collapsed, and among the debris a group of objects (8, 11, 31-35) was found which 
may have been in some kind of niche. The original floor was much damaged and 
the secondary brown earth floor very uneven. 

In the blocked passage were three jars (16-18, fig. 8, nos. 2, 4 and pl. xxva), 
the base of another (15), and a funnel (14, fig. 7, no. 8). 

In the centre of the room were an Apliki jug (1, fig. 7, no. 4), sherds of a jar (13), 
and a pebble polisher (12). Near the north wall was a square limestone block with 
a smaller one beside it (10), round which were grouped a small rotary quern (2, pl. 
xxvild), a stone loomweight (3), rubbers (4, 8, 9), a mace-head (5), and a Mycenean 
juglet (6, fig. 7, no. 3) and a Red Slip jug (7, fig. 7, no. 11). 

The group from the niche at 11 consisted of eight loomweights (114-4, 24-28, 
36), three spindle-whorls (29, 30, 32), ten polishers and rubbers (1 1c—f, 20-22, 33; 
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37, 38), and a whetstone (23), a pottery disc (31), and two bronze gravers (34, pl, 
XXIX4, 43 35, fig. 13, no. 4). 

Room 6, 4:20 X 1°30 metres, was a passage leading into room 5. The walls stil] 
showed traces of the plaster face; the floor was much worn. Two large jars stood 
on either side of the entrance (1, 2, fig. 8, no. 3; fig. 12, no. 2); and on the north 
large limestone block stood beside the door of room 8. 

From the floor came an Apliki bowl (8, fig. 7, no. 7), part of a wall-lamp (7), 
a tuyére (5, pl. xxviic), saddle-quern (4) and pestle (3), and a bronze graver (6, 
pl. xx1xa, 3). 

Room 7 was very small, 3-20 x 2 metres, with the entrance to the west. Traces of 
plaster-facing adjoined the concrete floor. The objects were found in a layer of red 
roof debris which overlay the original ash occupation on the floor. From the north- 
west corner almost a sackful of slag was obtained. 

The scattered objects included sherds of a Mycenean crater (2, fig. 7, no. 6), an 
Apliki bowl (1), a painted pot (4), and jar sherds (9), a loomweight (10), a quern 
(3, pl. xxvi1d) and a pestle (6) and rubbers (5, 7, 8). 

Room 8 was not completely excavated. It was entered from room 6 and imme- 
diately on the right was a high mud-brick bench. On this bench, beneath the 
burnt timbers, lay several jugs (1, 3, 7, 8),! a shaved juglet (2, fig. 7, no. 10), an 
amphora (6) and a bowl (5), and a bronze graver (9, 14, fig. 13, no. 3). Swept to the 
floor were the jug (4, fig. 7, no. 2), fragments of figurines (12—13), a polisher (10), 
and a steatite cylinder (11). 


Stratification and dating (fig. 4, folder) 


The section shows the north-south profile across rooms 3,2, and 1. The portion 
covering room 1 is partly reconstructed from a number of sections, for most of this 
room had been uncovered prior to the excavation, and undisturbed layers could only 
be obtained in a few places. It is, however, a fair representation of the sequence. 

Below the floors, layers 7-8, the majority of sherds were of Plain White store-jar. 
Monochrome and some Apliki formed about 25 per cent.; the remainder consisted 
of a Late Mycenean IIIs amphoroid crater handle (pl. xxvii1a, 2), and another sherd 
of fine ware showing narrow bands between broad; a White Slip II fish-tail handle, 
one Base-ring I sherd, several coarser Base-ring II, and one coarse monochrome 
handle with triangular section. Outside the house a small quantity of sherds were 
sealed beneath the floor on the east side. In addition to the Plain wares, these in- 
cluded a larger proportion of White Slip II sherds, some with ladder pattern and 
some with coarse plain lines; a rim and base of Base-ring II soft ware with grey 
wash; a Mycenean bowl rim with strap handle as pl. xxvi11d, 1, and a similar plain 
bowl with carinated rim. Of the earlier wares there was a sherd of Red Polished, a 
rim and sherds of Black Slip (pl. xxvi1ic, 6), and some cooking-pot. 

The very few sherds of Black Slip, Base-ring I, and White Slip I obtained from 
other parts of the site indicate that there must have been some occupation at the 
beginning of L.C. II; but the L.Myc. IIIs fragment places the construction of 


1 These pots, together with the bowl and amphora, could not be found after the war and cannot 
therefore be typed. 
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Fic. 8. Store-jars from A, Rooms 3, 5, and 6. (4) 
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house A in L.C. IIc, probably at the beginning of the period; for L.C. IIc local 
pottery and Levanto-Mycenean sherds are common throughout the site. Follow- 
ing Furumark’s dating, the house must have been built c. 1300 B.c. 

Phase I (layer 3). The occupation is defined by the absence of Cypriot wares, 
as White Slip and Base-ring; the only specimen of the latter is a late type of slip 
ware, and the Bucchero jug is of squat Base-ring shape. Mycenean sherds are 
prevalent, and the common ware is Apliki. All these types are L.C. IIc to III. 

In the last phase //, the burnt layer 2, none of the slender Bucchero jugs belonging 
to Bamboula period I (L.C. III) were found, but the crater with the volute pillar 
design appears to belong to the early ‘Granary’ style defined by Daniel at Kalo- 
riziki.! This seems to indicate that the room was burnt down not long after the 
beginning of L.C. IIIa, perhaps in the last quarter of the thirteenth century. To 
this period also Furumark attributes the bell-shaped bowls.? 


Site B (fig. 9, folder) 


While trenching to discover the limits of settlement a house of at least five rooms 
was partially excavated; other rooms lay to the north and south of the trench. 


House BI 


The east side was bounded by the rock-cut terrace. The walls were built of 
stone packed with earth, often with rubble core. They varied in width from 50 to 
75 cm. and had no foundations, being set directly on the rock. The house was prob- 
ably roofed with a mixture of raimondite and laterite, as the rooms were mainly 
filled with this excellent roofing material. The inhabitants had apparently abandoned 
the house some time prior to its collapse, as all portable objects had been removed, 
and only a few large jars and stone tools remained. There was apparently only one 
period of occupation. 

Room 1 was almost entirely eroded, the walls where standing being only two or 
three courses high and patched with mud-brick. On the north and west, only the 
outline of the room, cut in the rock, remained. There were traces of a mud floor. 

In the north-east corner stood a large store jar (fig. 12, no. 4). The other objects 
were two plain jugs (fig. 10, nos. 7, 9), fourteen pottery discs (58) and an Apliki 
bowl rim, the bottom of a Base-ring jug, and some White Slip II sherds. 

Room 2 abutted on the rock and was only 1 metre wide. No means of access was 
apparent. The east wall of stones and loosely packed earth acted as a revetment to 
the crumbling rock. The floor consisted of a thin layer of beaten earth, resting on 
rock. The room was filled with dark earth in which was scattered a large number 
of pottery discs (57) and a broken scraper (39). Sherds included the base of a store 
jar, Apliki A jug and bowl rim with white paint; Mycenean, coarse Base-ring and 
a Plain White jug neck and base. 

Room 3 was cut about half a metre deeper than room 1, and therefore more 
remained extant. It opened on the south-east into a passage, probably the beginning 
of another room, which was not completely excavated. The other doorway, 65 cm. 


1 A.F.A. xii, 62. But the design has been found 2 ‘Myc. IIIc Pottery’, 233. 
in a Proto-Geometric context; see below. 
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Fic. 10. Pottery from B I and II. (4) 
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wide, led into room 5. The jambs were faced with brick against the natural rock, 
The walls were better built than the rest of the house, but no trace of lastering 
remained. The floor was of mud but had been cut out on the east to form a pit 
I metre wide and 75 cm. deep. It was filled with sand and rock chippings impreg- 
nated with copper and contained the following objects: Mycenean bowl (2, fig. 10, 
no. 4), cups (4, 5, fig. 10, nos. 2, 3), goblet (6, fig. 10, no. 8); Base-ring jug sherds 
with applied metallic knobs (12); Apliki bowl (1, fig. 10, no. 1 and pl. xxvia), jug 
(3, fig. 10, no. 5); White Slip II bowl (7); Plain jar (8, fig. 11, no. 5); neck and 
handle of jug (9); a loomweight (11) and pottery discs (10). 

The room was filled with roof fall. The only remaining objects at the time of its 
collapse were a large jar near the door, and beside the pit a saddle-quern (68) and 
pestle, and sherds of Mycenean and Bucchero; Base-ring jug; Apliki bowl and 
jug; Plain jug handle; offering-stand stem (fig. 10, no. 10). Numerous pottery 
discs (51, 58) and a pottery scraper (50) were scattered about. 

From the adjoining room came the large white bowl (fig. 10, no. 6), a plain jug 
handle; Base-ring and Apliki sherds. 

Room 4 was not wholly excavated and lay to the north of room 3. The fill con- 
tained sherds of White Slip Apliki jar, Plain jug, bowl (fig. 10, no. 11), and jar (7), 
pottery discs, saddle-querns (41, 44), and a pestle (85). 

Room 5 was 4 metres long. The north wall was not excavated; but the others 
were well built for two or three courses, the remainder having been eroded. The 
floor was of lime concrete on the rock. 

A few sherds were found of White Slip I and Apliki A with white paint; pottery 
discs (58) and a scraper (63). 

On the same terrace called room 6, against the wall of room 5, was the remains of 
a conical oven (pl. xxvd). It had been lined with clay and coated outside with a 
thick layer of lime. The top had collapsed inwards, probably due to the fall of 
the wall, as several large stones and fragments of clay were found embedded in 
the top. There was a deep layer of ash at the bottom containing a Base-ring jug 
foot and a Plain bowl rim. In shape it resembles a common type of oven seen in 
Cyprus today. 

From the floor of the terrace came sherds of Mycenean jar, Apliki bowl, cooking- 
pot, and the jar handle (fig. 11, no. 9), and a pottery disc (61). 

In the filling layer 2 were the jar handle with Cypriot sign, large jar sherd with 
raised bands, and Base-ring and Apliki sherds; a pottery scraper (60) and a 

estle (32). 
' The trench was continued westward down a comparatively easy slope, which 
may have been the remains of a village street. After 5 metres this was cut away to 
form a second terrace on which were the remains of another house. 


House B II 


This house was also cut into the rock, but all signs of the revetting wall had dis- 
appeared, except some fallen stones. The house consisted of at least four rooms of 
which little trace remained. The first, about 3 metres long, was enclosed on one 
side by rock and on the west by a poor stone wall. On the earth floor were sherds of 
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Mycenean bowl, Base-ring and Bucchero jugs, White Slip I and II, and a Plain jug 
and bowl; also a saddle-quern (70). 

The trench next crossed the partition between two rooms, the southernmost of 
which was 70 cm. deeper than the other. The partition had been capped by a stone 
wall. On the west another room was cut half a metre into the rock, but no trace of 
the partition remained. On the rock floor was a saddle-quern (78). 

The filling-earth 3 over the room contained Mycenean, Base-ring, White Slip, 
and Apliki sherds, a Plain jar (fig. 11, no. 2), a tuyére (95), and a lead whorl (26). 

The next area down to house B III was not excavated down to the rock, only the 
surface soil being removed. 


House B III 


The house was only partly excavated as the depth of the soil precluded any exten- 
sion of the area. A well-built mud-brick wall, on stone footing and faced with 
plaster, ran under the south section. On the north a line of wall at right angles 
could be distinguished, and the whole was covered by laterite debris, layer 5. 
A decayed roof beam, 15 cm. diameter, was discovered beside the plaster-faced 
wall. The rock was cut on rather a steep slope, towards the mouth of the pit, and 
down this slope the contents of the house had tended to slide. 

Just above the lip of the pit was a post-hole, over 2 metres deep, the top of 
which was packed with mud-brick and stone. On the other lip of the pit stood 
a mud-brick wall on stone foundations. Behind was another post-hole carefully 
packed with stone. The area sealing the pit, layers 1 and 5, was full of decayed 
wooden posts, both uprights and cross beams, some of which were square in 
section. 

The west lip of the pit cut through what had been the plaster floor on the rock, 
or what may have been the finished edge of the pit broken by the subsequent fall of 
stones and earth from the collapsed house. 

From the collapse layers came sherds of Mycenean and White Slip II; Apliki 
jug handles; Plain jar rims (fig. 11, nos. 9, 14) and bowl rims (fig. 11, nos. 3, 6); 
cooking-pot rims (pl. xxvi1id, 2), pan-handle, and coarse jar handles (pl. xxvud, 1, 
3). The large two-handled pot (fig. 6, no. 3) was found in layer 4 above, with several 
querns, scrapers, discs, and much sherd from house debris. 

The pit was cut in the rock to a depth of 4:70 metres and was slightly bottle- 
necked. It had obviously been used as a rubbish-pit in its later phase and contained 
in its top layer 2 a whole tuyére (2) and fragments of several others. With them was 
part of a pottery larnax (1) (pl. xxvic), a Base-ring II jug (2, pl. xxvia, 4), White 
Slip II bowl rim with palm-tree design (5), base of a Plain jug (6); and many sherds 
of Mycenean cups and a goblet rim, White Slip II, Apliki B, Plain jars, and coarse 
red jars. The bronze knife-blade (4, fig. 13, no. 2) was also found. 

Layer 3 contained the Apliki bowl (7, fig. 11, no. 12) and White Slip II sherds, 
bones, and slag. 

Layer 4 contained a Mycenean dish (8, pl. xxvia, 1, fig. 11, no. 7), a bowl (9, 
fig. 11, no. 10), and a goblet rim (11); a Base-ring II rim (10, fig. 11, no. 13); 
Apliki bowls (12, pl. xxvia, 2, fig. 11, no. 8; 17, fig. 11, no. 11); jug (13); plain 
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4. House A from the west after excavation 
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jug with ring base (15); a cooking-pot (18, fig. 11, no. 1), a pottery scraper (14) 
and more bones. 

This closed group contained a valuable set of types probably to be dated to the 
beginning of L.C. IIc. 


Stratification and dating 


B-trench houses yielded less well-segregated material than A, probably due to 
their gradual abandonment, instead of sudden destruction as in the case of A. 

In B I, being near the surface, the floors were destroyed, and no close stratifica- 
tion could be observed in the debris, but the pit furnished a useful group indicating 
its use up to the end of Late Cypriot II. Sherds from the rooms, however, with the 
exception of some pieces of Bucchero, showed none of the phase II types of 
house A. 

In B II, B III, and the Pit the same indications are to be found. It may therefore 
be inferred, as this part of the site shows no indication of violent destruction, that 
the houses were abandoned, the occupants taking with them all their useful goods 
belonging to phase II. Only the accidental burning of house A obliged them to 
abandon the phase II objects én situ, thereby indicating that the departure was very 
early in L.C. IIIa. 

Further trenching was abandoned at this point owing to the depth of soil, but it 
had already proved that the settlement extended in a series of terraces over a large 
area. This was further confirmed by a small trial trench dug some distance away 
which revealed traces of buildings within the first metre and a half. 


Area C. Tue OPpeEncast 


The section cut by the Cyprus Mines Corporation ran from east to west, cutting 
into the western bluff. The upper part showed some hollowing of the rock covered 
by 2 or 3 ft. of clean washed-down soil. Where the section joined the plateau there 
was a considerable flattening of the rock surface, still covered with clean wash to 
a point where an artificial terrace wall appeared in section. Beyond this wall the 
rock was stepped down in house levels as in trench B, divided by rubble and mud 
walls and filled with occupation debris. A few trials in this area uncovered material 
corresponding to that from the other houses. 

In the lowest levels on the rock, the large stone press (pl. xxvid) and the store-jar 
(fig. 12, no. 3) are said to have been found. The lowest occupation levels, though 
not clearly stratified, showed only coarse sherds with some White Slip and Base-ring, 
but no Mycenean fragments. The main filling, however, contained Mycenean 
sherds (pl. xxvin1d, 2-4, fig. 11, no. 4), White Slip and Base-ring corresponding to 
phase I in the other houses; the remaining two-thirds were plain wares, mono- 
— and Apliki. The topmost layers contained Levanto-Mycenean wares of 
phase IT. 

Several outlying trenches were dug in an attempt to define the limits of the site 
and to test the spoil heaps for possible dating material. On the north side, three 
trenches were cut: 
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Trench D yielded surface soil over a channel at the base of the rock face, but no 
sherds. On the surface, trench E appeared to cut a large spoil heap against a vertical 
rock face, but showed that the rock had been faced with rubble as in other houses. 
The filling soil in front contained only Late Bronze Age sherds, similar to those 
from the houses. 

Trench F was similar to D, but showed traces of an irregular pit cutting into the 
rock face; this might have been an old shaft entrance. Again, there were only Late 
Bronze Age sherds. 

On the south side two trenches were dug to see if the settlement extended as far 
as the spring. 

Trench G on the intervening slope beyond house A showed an evenly eroded 
rock slope with some 15 cm. of soil. At the lower end of the trench, however, a 
circular pit was found as in trench B. The remaining depth was I-10 metre, and it 
contained fragments of a large white store-jar (fig. 12, no. 1), three stone pounders 
(69, 71, 72), and a whorl besides a few coarse sherds. 

Trench H, dug in the flat beside the spring, was negative and reached rock at 
1 metre. All sherds were Late Bronze Age. 


THE Roman SITE 


At the foot of the hill near the river there is a large slag heap, in general appear- 
ance of Roman date. Near by were traces of foundations and a trench was cut 
through the area. This uncovered a number of wall foundations and a circular sub- 
structure. The construction was of river stone and the floors of trodden earth. Few 
sherds were obtained and all were of the late Roman or Byzantine period. 

Another cutting made between the rock face and slag heap, near a possible 
entrance to a shaft, yielded a few Hellenistic sherds. The remainder were Roman. 


AnD METAL-worRKING 


The evidence for the mining of copper ore by the occupants of this site is tenta- 
tive. But the presence of tuyéres in house A and in the pit in trench B, fragments 
of crucibles, stone hammers, and the abundance of slag, imply that the processes 
for the preparation of the ore were familiar and probably carried out somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of the village. 

The exploratory work of the Cyprus Mines Corporation shows that there was no 
copper ore actually on the site, but the North Hill of Apliki contained good ore at 
no great depth. The hill is now covered with spoil heaps so that it is no longer 
possible to find indications of surface workings, but underground exploration has 
exposed a number of galleries, many still lined with timber. The indications were 
that these are of the Roman period, but others may well be earlier, for finds are 
scarce. From the evidence of the Bronze Age villagers’ ability to cut terraces and 
pits, it is clear they also had the technical qualifications to cut adits or opencasts to 
reach the ore body. 

Indications of early opencast working! have yet to be examined, but the umber- 
marl-limestone was easily quarried; it overlies the large deposit of raimondite, 

1 See §.C.E. iii, App. V, for a review of early copper mining. 
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which remains as ‘an oxidation product of that portion of the pyrite ore body which 
has been uncovered by erosion’. The ore itself is ‘a massive cupreous pyrite with 
almost no siliceous gangue. It differs radically from most pyrites as the copper and 
iron have been to a remarkable extent converted to sulphates.’! 

It has been suggested that the ore was heap roasted before smelting, and that 
a silica rock was used as a flux, such as was available in small quantities on the 
south-west spur. Traces of beds for heap roasting have been found in the neigh- 
bourhood,? and the slag heaps contained many remnants of discarded furnaces, 

No indications of this work could be observed in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the village, but it is probable that the heap roasting would be done in some gully 
away from the village where there was fuel and a suitable draught from the pre- 
vailing wind. 

The evidence of Karamallos lies chiefly in metal-working. It is interesting to 
compare some of the stone pestles or hammers with those used by Nigerian black- 
smiths.3 The long pestles are very similar to those illustrated by Fagg, used for 
beating out hoes. 

Apliki tuyéres may be somewhat more elaborate, for some have a flat side, others 
are round in section and one, at least, has an angular bend. A 6.5 (pl. xxviic) with 
side hole might well have been the junction socket, as for the Nigerian wooden 
bellows pipe. 


Comparative Analyses of Slags 


Skouriotissa in Cyprus 
Apliki I II III | Enkomi*| Shamra*\ Roman | Moderns 
% % % % % % % % 

Silica. ; ‘ . | 21°30 | 19°42 | 15:70 | 24:20 | 15:60 | 18-50 | 28:8 i 
Ferric oxide . 4°77 | 33°1 35°07 
Ferrous oxide. 31°8 69°42 64-70 | 65-78 8-0 36-44 
Lime . ‘ I'22 | 0-70 1°30 2°40 4°24 
Magnesia. ‘ tr. tr. tr. tr. tr. 3°53 | 10-16 
Alumina ‘ 7:80 3°83 1°73 0-28 1°70 5°10 3°95 
Sulphur i ‘ 1°83 oa 3°37 0:26 1-28 12 
Manganese . ‘ tr. tr. tr. 8-6 
Phosphoric anhydride. OIIQ | O15 | 0°27 


No trace of a furnace was found but might well exist on other of the site, 
judging by the quantity of slag. The slag is useful corroboration for the early date 
of some of the so-called ‘Phoenician’ slag heaps near Skouriotissa. The assay of 


1 §.C.E. iii, 644. 2 Ibid., 648. Maz, lii (1952), 75. 
3 Fagg, ‘Iron Working with a Stone Hammer’, + Mission, 98. 5 §.C.E. iii, 643. 
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a sample from the site indicates not only the close similarity to this slag but also the 
resemblance to samples from Enkomi and Ras Shamra (see table and Appendix 4). 

Bronze Age slags differed materially from the Roman in the absence of manga- 
nese and the high iron content, but, on the other hand, the former showed as good 
a percentage of copper extraction. That this was brought about by weathering 
cannot now be so well supported, for the slags from Apliki were well sealed below 
ground, and moreover bore a stronger superficial resemblance to the Roman 
black slag. 

That a was worked in Cyprus at an early period is now attested by the 
excavation of a small Early Bronze Age house at Ambelikou in the next valley. 
Here Dr. Dikaios reports finding crucibles, moulds, and some slag. Several other 
sites along the edge of the andesite where mining is in progress—Mathiati, Sha, 
Klirou, Kalavaso, Mitsero, Lythrodonda, Agrokipia, and Troulli—have yielded 
pre-Roman finds and investigation may well produce further evidence. 


THE POTTERY 


Pottery 
This type of pottery was plentiful and can be divided conveniently by the two 
phases of the site. Two wares are recognized: , 


A. The majority of the material was a hard light buff ware, well silted with 
smooth almost polished surface. The bands were of glossy paint, bright 
brick-red to dark brown. Few complete shapes could be distinguished as all 
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specimens of this ware came from the pits or early make-up of the houses, 
and they probably represent the types in use when the site was first occupied. 


B. The second type, representing the Levanto-Mycenean ware, was found with 
the last occupation of the houses and also in the house fillings. The body is 
nearly always softer, buff to greenish, with a light well-smoothed surface, 
The decoration is in dark brown to red, mat paint. 


Cups with single vertical handle: 


A 2: 43. (Fig. 5, no. 5.) A ware. Cf. Analysis, type 214; Problems, fig. 18, type 4; 
Mycenae, B.S.A. xxv, fig. 9d. 

A 1: filling. Hard pinkish-buff ware: glossy reddish to black bands; drips on rim. (Pl. 
xXxvilla, 3.) Analysis, type 220; S.P.C. 212. 4. 

BI Pit: 4. A ware. (Fig. 10, no. 2.) Analysis, type 215. 

Straighter-sided cup with band on rim. Opencast. Enkomi, 6: 85. 8.C.E. i, pl. cxvu, 8. 

Another with wavy lines in dark brown paint. (Pl. xxv, 1) Furumark! notes: ‘For the 
shape I can quote no exact parallel, this specimen being unusually large. To judge by the 
profile (as seen in the photo), the cup may perhaps be connected with the type occurring 
in Plain Wheel-made I-II ware (Enkomi 19. 40; Milia 13. 36, 46; CM C3747).— 
Decoration: group of vertical wavy lines, cf. Analysis, mot. 53: 37, 39, and mot. 43: 42, 
51: 19b (later); but it seems to be a careless rendering of another late Mycenean IIIs 
pattern, viz. groups of connected semicircular elements (cf. mot. 41: 10) as Blegen, 
Prosymna, p. 188, fig. 721: 35 (similar at Tarsus). Cf. Enkomi 18. § 50. (Problems, 
fig. 21: 4.) 

Bottom of cylindrical cup. Opencast (pl. xxvu1d, 2), as Enkomi 19: 46, 82, 109. Linear 
quasi-Mycenean ware. Late L.C. IIc. 

BI Pit: 5. A ware. (Fig. 10, no. 3.) Analysis, type 232; Enkomi, B.M. C 627. 

Bow Ls 


Shallow, carinated with bevelled rim 
A 3W: 11. (Fig. 5, no. 13.) A ware. 
Opencast. Buff-green body with wet-smoothed surface. Dark red to brown, mat paint; 
concentric circles on bottom. Milia 13: 25, 26. Q.D.A.P. viii, pl. v1. 
All may be attributed to the first occupation and phase I. 
Shallow with countersunk base 
BIII Pit: 9. (Fig. 11, no. 10.) Buff ware with brown bands. 


Shallow with two horizontal handles on rim 

At: filling. (Pl. xxvura, 1.) Rim with rounded handle section. A ware. Furumark notes: 
‘Ordinary Levanto-Mycenean IIIs, type 296, but the decoration simplified (geo- 
metricized) of IIIs style. The fish motive 6, cf. 20. 6 and note the rendering of the fins.’ 
Cf. B.M. C 689. 

BIII Pit: 8. (Pl. xxvia; fig. 11, no. 7.) Ribbon handle; buff-pink ware with brown bands: 
white overpaint. Cf. ‘Myc. IIIc Pottery’, type B 1, fig. 10. Enkomi, 6: 73. 8.C.E. 
i, pl. cxvu, § for shape; Megiddo Tombs, 73, pl. 64: 28; B.A. C 668. 

A 2: 26. Fine buff ware with glossy red-brown paint (fig. 5, no. 1), 28; A 3W: 31 (fig. 


1 T am greatly indebted to Prof. Arne Furumark for comments on some of the Mycenean sherds. 
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5, no. 18.) A ware. Analysis, type 295-6; Enkomi, 18: 86; S.C.E. i, pl. cxvm, 4; 
cf., for rim, Mycenae, B.S.4. xxv, fig. 7h. 
Opencast. (Pl. xxvu11d, 3, 4.) B ware. Ribbon handle with red mat bands. Called Cypro- 
Mycenean linear ware by Furumark. Cf. Enkomi 6: 95, 9: 124 and 18: 63, 79, 80. 
Other similar sherds found below floor outside house A. All, including those found in 
phase I, belong to L.C. IIc. 


Bell-shaped bowls 

A 1: filling. (Pl. xxvutta, 4.) A ware rim, similar in style to nos. 1, 5, 6, 7 on the same 
photograph. Furumark notes: “Type 284. Decoration probably mot. 19 antithetically 
arranged; triglyph with edging fringes conventionalized into wavy lines (cf. pl. xxvim1b 1) 
and mot. 19: 51, 52; for arrangement 42: 44-47. Cf. Schliemann’s Sammlung, 3511, 3513, 
3516, 3534 for fringes. B.AZ. A 1019.’ For local style cf. Askalon. P.E.F.Q. 1923, 
pl. 1v, 23. 

A 2: 35. Buff ware handle of similar bowl, but with red-brown glossy paint. (Pl. xxviia, 
5.) Furumark notes: “Type 284. The linear decoration of thin lines between broad, 
shows that the bowl cannot be later than Myc. IIIs.’ 

A 2:4. B ware: black bands. (Fig. 5, no. 4.) A 3W: 7, 8. Early type A 1. ‘Myc. IIIc 
Pottery’, p. 233. Late Cypriot IIIa. Cf. Askalon. P.E.F.Q. 1923, pl. 11, 7 (Pal. Mus. 
Bull. iv, pl. 1. 6) isa much coarser development of this form. 

The first two sherds are of better ware and are nearer to the L.H. III from Mycenae. 
Furumark attributes them to Levanto-Mycenean, local variant B of Mycenean IIIs. 2, 
belonging to the Late Cypriot IIc period. 

The last two bowls, which belong to phase II, are attributed to Mycenean IIIc denoting 
the beginning of Late Cypriot IIIa. 


Deep bowl with straight sides and single, free handle rising above rim 
A 3W: 10. (Fig. 5, no. 10.) Reddish-brown ware with red bands. Cf. Enkomi, 13: 211. 
S.C.E. i, pl. cxvu, 9. 


Similar bowl with more incurving sides 
B I Pit: 2. (Fig. 10, no. 4.) Cf. A 4: 3 in plain ware (fig. 5, no. 20). Cf. Analysis, type 
242. L. Myc. IIIc. Megiddo, ii, pl. 78. 7. 
Vertical-sided bowls with single handle 
At: filling; A 2: 5,15. (Fig. 5, no. 8.) Reddish-buff ware; red brown paint; spiral in 
bottom of 5. A 3W: 19; A 4: 20. (Fig. 5, no. 19.) Opencast. All in buff and greenish 
ware. Cf. Bamboula, period I. 4.7.1. xlii, 268, fig. 6. Type C 1, ‘Myc. IIIc Pottery’, 
235; Problems, fig. 18, type 2; S.C.E. i, pl. 13. Late Cypriot IIIa. 


Hemispherical bowls 
A2: 14, 16a. (Fig. 5, no. 7.) Buff or dull red ware with white grits. Red bands. Cf. 
Ugaritica, ii, fig. 126. 11. Enkomi 13. 111. S.C.E. i, pl. cxvu, 6. 
The above four types all belong to phase II = L.C. IIIa. 


Goblets 
Five fragments only were found: two in filling of A 1 and the remainder in pits B I and ITT. 
A 1: filling. Two rim sherds (pl. xxvutta, 6,7). a. Fine hard, micaceous red ware; greenish- 
white polished surface; brown mat bands and net and dot design. 4. Fine buff ware. 
Analysis, mot. 42: 21, 26; cf. Enkomi 18: 32, Exc. in Cyprus, figs. 64. 1008, 76. 1264; 
‘C. T. Mycenae’, T 515. 11, pl. xxvi1; Myk. Vasen, 22. 161. For design cf. Kurion, 
T 17. Penns. Univ. Bull. viii, pl. 1ve. B.M. C 474. 
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BI Pit: 6. (Fig. 10, no. 8.) Rim of cup with black bands and scale pattern. Furumark 
type 267. 
B III Pit: 11. Soft buff-pink ware, with brown fish-scale design. Diam. 20 cm. 
Opencast yielded a few sherds. 
The specimen from A 1 is called by Furumark ‘Local style A’, equating with the ‘Rude’ 
style of Mycenae. The other specimens are more angular, though showing the same design. 
All appear to belong to Late Myc. IIIa2-s2, which occur in the Late Cypriot IIc period. 
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Jucs 
Globular with high ring base 
A 2: 164. Buff ware with white grits; brown bands. (Fig. 5, no. 9.) 27. Pink ware with 
red bands. (Fig. 5, no. 3.) 
A 3: 5. Buff ware; traces of brown bands. (Fig. 7, no. 9.) 
A 3: 6. Reddish-buff ware with dark grits; black bands. (Fig. 7, no. 1.) 7. As 5. (Fig. 
7, no. 5.) 
A 3W: 9. Greenish-buff ware; brown bands. (Fig. 5, no. 14.) 
A 3: 6, with narrow bands between broad and more ovoid shape, is possibly rather earlier. 
In the absence of necks it is difficult to attribute the jugs accurately. 


Fuglets 
A 3W: 12. (Fig. 5, no. 12.) Greenish-buff ware with brown bands. A 5: 6. White ware; 


red bands. (Fig. 7, no. 3.) Cf. 8.C.£. i, pl. cxvim1, 9; T. Abu Hawam, iii. 59; Q.D..P. iv. 


A8: 4. (Fig. 7, no. 2.) Has a pinched lip. Brick-red, well-silted ware with cream slip; 
slight groove round base of neck. Traces of painted bands. 


Fug sherds 
At: filling. (Pl. xxvi1d, 6.) Part of shoulder. Soft buff ware, light wet-smoothed surface; 
spirals in brown paint. Another has pendant dots to spiral. This appears to be a common 
Myc. III decoration, cf. Enkomi, 19. 16, and Ay Jacovos, 8.C.E. i, pl. txv1, 30. 


With the exception of the sherds, all types are found in phase IT. 


F ask 
A 2: 24. (Fig. 5, no. 2.) Reddish-buff ware, with black sand, mica and pink grits; fired 
cream in parts. Traces of painted concentric circles on side. The very angular body may 
be compared with the flasks in Red Lustrous ware. Enkomi 11. 229, S.C.E. i, pl. cxv, 8, 
and the painted type of Lapithos 417. 42, idid., pl. cxxvu, 10; T. Abu Hawam, iv. 171, 
Q.D.A.P. iv. Phase I. 


FALSE-NECKED VASES 
At: filling. (Pl. xxvi1d, 7.) Shoulder, part of handle and neck; poor gritty ware, dark mat 
paint. Another with spirals on shoulder. Cf. Analysis, mot. 43. 13. S.P.C. 215. 6. 
Enkomi 19. 16, §.C.E. i, pl. cxvi1, 9. Phase I. 


CRATERS AND JARS 


A 1: below floor. Handle of pithoid jar. (Pl. xxvitta, 2.) Fine buff ware with smooth 
surface; reddish-brown paint originally all over handle. - Incised Cypriot sign on handle. 
Analysis, type 36, 37. Note edging curve below handle which indicates true Levanto- 
Mycenean IIIs. 
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Pirate XXVI 


a. Mycenean bow] 


Apliki bowls Base-ring jug 


B III, Pit 8 B III, Pit 12 BI, Pit 1 B III, Pit 2. (4) 


c. Pottery larnax. B III, Pit 1. (§) 


Stone press from opencast. 


e. Wall lamp. A 3, 2. (3) 
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a. 1. Pestle. A 3, 11 2. Rubber (15) 3. Pestle (9) 
4. Polisher (17) 5. Macehead. A2,9 (scale }) 


4. Clay stopper Stone quern Rotary quern 
A2, 42 A7, 3 A5,2 (scale }) 


c. Tuyéres. A6, 5 (scale 4) 
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A 2: 33. Sherd of jar with bull’s head design; greenish ware, mat brown paint. 


Opencast. Rim of crater. (Pl. xxvi1d, 5.) Soft, greenish-buff ware. Cf. form of Granary 
class, Mycenae, B.S.4. xxv, fig. 12. Another fragment has broad brown bands. Askalon, 
P.E.F.Q., 1923, pl. u, 10; Sinda, 4.7.4. lii, pl. tvit1a; Kurion T 6, Penns. Univ. Mus. 
Bull. viii, pl. 1vb. For vertical triglyphs with fringing semicircles cf. Analysis, mot. 43. 
18. This type of semicircle group is typical of Mycenean IIIs, but a simplified form. 


A 7: 2. Shoulder of crater with design of volute pillars. (Fig. 7, no. 6.) Fine, red-buff 
ware with smooth surface; slightly glossy red paint. Cf. Launey, Le Sanctuaire et le 
culte d’ Heracles a Thasos, 1944, figs. 72, 74; Frodin and Persson, sine, fig. 222. 3. The 
ware appears to be of the early granary style similar to that found at Kaloriziki, 4.7.4. 
xli. 62, though the design has been found in the early Geometric context. Phase IT. 


The Mycenean and Levanto-Mycenean pottery forms an important group in 
the development of Cypriot types during Late Cypriot IIc and IIIa. 

None of the Mycenean types can be attributed to a period earlier than Myc. 
IIIs, and Prof. Furumark says of the sherds illustrated on pl. xxvi11a—d: 


‘It seems to me that the majority of the fragments illustrated in the photograph—f not all 
of them—belong to the general category of local imitations of Mycenean IIIs pottery, found 
in various peripheral parts of the Mycenean world during that period. Such pottery with 
simplified and carelessly executed Mycenean IIIs patterns in more or less lustreless paint 
occurs on the Greek mainland, in Laconia, Mesenia, and Thessaly, etc., as well as in Rhodes 
and Phylakopi. The closest parallels to the Apliki material are afforded, however, by the 
analogous local ware of Troy VII. I have seen these pieces and they seem to agree technically 
also with yours.! I do not mean to imply that there is any direct connection between the Tro- 
jan pottery and that of Apliki, but generally speaking, they belong to the same category, and 
stylistically as well as technically, they are analogous. 4s far as I can remember, no pottery of 
exactly the same kind is known from other sites in Cyprus. The category called by me the 
‘Rude style’ is analogous but different, and the same applies to the simple linear ware, to which 
one or two of the pieces belong. 

‘The date of this pottery must be Myc. IIIs. 2—later part of Late Cypriot IIc, a slight 
overlapping with L.C. IIIa being possible.’ 


All the pre-building and phase I material can be placed in this period, but phase 
II shows clearly the developments of L.C. IIIa. 

The bell-shaped and deep bowls belong to the second phase following in a 
Myc. IIIc tradition and are a new type for Cyprus. The deep, straight-sided bowls 
appear to fall into an intermediate phase, just before Bamboula period I (L.C. III), 
for developed forms appear on that site and at Kaloriziki. 

The jugs and crater are further representatives of the early ‘granary’ style first 
noted at Kaloriziki,? more recently ar at the new site of Sinda,3 and now at 
Enkomi.* 

The types show that the overlapping into L.C. IIIa cannot be very great, and 
that the range probably belongs exclusively to the thirteenth century B.c. 


’ Prof. Carl Blegen also pointed out this re- 3 Ibid. lii, 531. 
semblance when he saw the Apliki material in 4 E. Coche de la Ferté, Essai de classification de 
1939. 2 A.F.A. xii, 62. la ctramique myctnienne d’ Enkomi, 1951, pl. 11. 
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Waite Ware (Milk bow!s) (Pl. xxviiic) 


No whole specimens of bowl were found; all the sherds belong below the floors 
and in phase I fills. All except a very few doubtful specimens are White Slip II; 
the ware is rather coarse with red and grey body and thick white slip. The designs 
are the well-known ladder pattern or else plain lines. Both handles are coarse and 
have a fish-tail end (pl. xxvitic, 4). This type of ware is most common in Late 
Cypriot II4. Bowl rims with plain lines are also noted at Enkomi T 3 (S.C.E. i, pl. 
cxv. 3) and at Minet el Beida T 4 (Ugaritica, ii, fig. 57. 22). 

The most interesting specimen was no. 5 from the pit in B III, with palm-tree 
design, which has also been found on a bowl from a Katydata tomb-group (K.B.H., 
pl. cLxxi1, 17”) in the same neighbourhood. This group also contained Base-ring 
jugs as BI Pit: 12. 

In the absence of good White Slip I, a single sherd of porcelainous white ware 
from the filling of At may be mentioned. The texture approached the fine white- 
ness of White Slip I all through; it was well fired and without decoration. 


BasE-RING WARE 


Base-ring I is sparsely represented. A few sherds were found below the floors, 
in the opencast and in At filling. They were of polished red, or black metallic ware, 
and included the characteristic carinated bowl rim and high ring foot. The re- 
mainder of the specimens were all of Base-ring II. 


Bowls 


Few shapes were recognizable, but such as could be distinguished were of the normal carinated 
form with small ring base. The ware was soft and reddish with grey or red very thin slip. A few 
sherds bore lines of white paint. All specimens were found in Ax filling or the opencast. 


A 2:3. (Fig. 5, no. 6.) Thick, greenish-drab ware with black grits; thick, mat black slip. 
This decadent base represents the last development of the form from phase II. Cf. 
Problems, fig. 8, type 2; Megiddo, ii, pl. 69. 8; T. Abu Hawam, v. 298, Q.D.2.P. iv. 

BIII Pit: 10. (Fig. 11, no. 13.) 


Jucs 


These were only represented by the ribbon handles with incised lines, or fragments of bases, 
in the first phase. 


BI: 1,3; BII; BIII Pit: 2 (pl. xxvia, 4), and in the opencast. Problems, fig. 8, type 6. 


BI Pit: 12. Fragment of handle with applied knob. Problems, type 4, fig. 8. Enkomi 13. 
24, §.C.E. i, pl. 11. Katydata. K.B.H., pl. 17g. 


A 3W: 20 (fig. 5, no. 11) in buff ware, represents a late form of Problems, type 7a, fig. 8. 


Base-ring I types are said to go out of use by Late Cypriot IId; their scarcity on 
this site is therefore some indication that it was not occupied till the end of that 
period. Base-ring II in its later forms is found throughout phase I and the existence 


of two very late and decadent types in phase II denote the last appearance of the 
ware. 
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BuccHEro WaRE 


All specimens are of hard black ware akin to the Base-ring. Both the raised and 
grooved type of ornament was noted, but only one shape was found. 


Juc 


A4:2. (Fig. 5,no. 17.) Problems, type 14, fig. 13. Enkomi 11.94. Megiddo Tombs 877¢, 
I, pl. 14, 21. 


SHERDS 


A2: 29; BI. 3; BII. 
All are found in both phases. 


Monocurome ‘ApLik1’ WARE 


Monochrome ware as found among the Swedish types is barely represented, but 
is replaced by a coarser hand-made red ware with stroke burnished surface. Two 
variants are found: 


Ariki A 


This is a coarse brick red ware with black and white grits; the surface is hard and burnished. 
The shapes approach those of Base-ring II and the bowls often have added decoration in 
white paint or occasionally in relief. 


Bowls with high ring base and horizontal handles. B III Pit: 7 (fig. 11, no. 12). Cf. 
S.P.C. 186. 2. The rims were either tapered or square, and the decoration was some- 
times dotted. B I: 5. Opencast (pl. xxvutc, 1, 2). 


Fugs have a tapered neck with wide lip and usually a round base; in a few cases a ring base 
was noted. No whole specimens could be restored, but the type is represented in the 
Cyprus Museum, A. 1006, 1008, from Katydata. 


Apliki A ware was found chiefly in the first phase deposits of B I and III, and in the pits. 


Ap.iki B 


This is a much coarser ware than the former. The surface is rarely burnished but usually 
wet-smoothed. In the larger vessels it has the appearance of being wiped with grass or a cloth, 
leaving a striated impression. Some bowls have a coarse black body with red surface. Occa- 
sionally the inside is covered with a thick white slip and badly burnished. 


Bowls. The majority were hemispherical with shallow pinched lip. (Pl. xxvia, 2.) A 2: 34, 
373 A7: 1; BI: 1, 33 BIT, III Pit: 12,17. (Fig. 11, nos. 8, 11.) One specimen has 
a base-ring and handle, B I Pit: 1 (pl. xxvia, 3; fig. 10, no. 1), and another has a raised 
band round the shoulder, A 6: 8 (fig. 7, no. 7). Cf. Enkomi 3. 173; 8.C.E. i, pl. cx, 
1; C.M. A 1012, Katydata Tomb 81. 


Fugs. ‘The complete specimens are rather thick with globular body, tapered neck, and 
pinched lip; handle from rim to shoulder. Occasionally there are relief bands on the 
body. A2: 31, 36; A 3W: 15 (fig. 5, no. 15), A 4: 13; A 5: 1 (fig. 7, no. 4); BI Pit: 
3 (fig. 10, no. 5), B II and III. Cf. C.M. A 1009, Katydata Tomb 18. 102. K.B.H., 
pl. ctxxu, 184. §.P.C. 183. 4. Another type with flat base and grooves on shoulder was 
found in B III Pit. 
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Fars. No whole section could be restored, but the body appears to have been globular with 
thick vertical grooved handles; rim plain grooved, or with pie-crust border. (Pl. xvid, 
1, 3.) A 3: 24; BI: 4; BIII. 

Funnel. A 5:14. (Fig. 7, no. 8.) Coarse brown ware, with stone and straw temper. Cf. 
Schliemann, Ikos, 411, figs. 477-8. 


This ware seems to have been used throughout the occupation of the site and 
was probably made locally. The forms follow some of the principal Base-ring and 
White Slip types. A few specimens have now been recognized from other Cypriot 
sites. 


WHEEL-MADE WARES 
The body of these vessels varies in texture; most examples are greenish-buff to 
light brown, with black sand and white grit temper. Some fragments are sandy and 
micaceous and tend to flake when corroded. The surface is usually finger-smoothed, 
but the later vessels have a thick creamy white wheel-turned finish. 


a. With incurving rim and wide ring base (fig. 5, no. 20). A 4: 3. Cf. Enkomi, T 6. 18, 
Mission, fig. 40. T. Abu Hawam, iv. 154, Q.D.A4.P. iv; Beth Shan Pottery, pl. xt. 11. 
b. Carinated bowl (fig. 11, no. 3). BIII. Cf. T. Abu Hawam, v. 291, Q.D.4.P. iv. 
c. Large mixing-bowls. BI: 4 (fig. 10, no. 11), II and ITI (fig. 11, no. 6); and with handle, 
B I: 3 (fig. 10, no. 6). 
d. Two-handled pot (fig. 6, no. 3). B IIT. 


Jucs 

a. Shaved ware juglet (fig. 7, no. 10). A 2: 32; A8: 2. T. Abu Hawam, iv. 288, Q.D./.P. iv. 
Megiddo, ii, pl. 58, 9, 10. 

b. Globular with flat base. A 2: 16 (fig. 6, no. 4); BI: 1 (fig. 10, no. 7), Pit: 9. Ay. Jacovos, 
S.C.E. i, pl. 

t. ge with flat base (fig. 8, no. 1). A 3: 14; A 5: 19; B III Pit: 6. Problems, type 1), 

g. 15. 
d. Narrow neck and wide shoulder (fig. 10, no. 9). BI: 1. 
e. Ring base of jug, B III Pit: 15. 


AMPHOROID CRATER 
High foot ring only; has been used as a potstand. A 2: 2, diam. 16°5 cm. Cf. Enkomi 6. 87, 
22. 9. Problems, fig. 14, type 4a. 


STORE-JARS 
a. Ovoid with raised band (fig. 12, no. 1). G pit. 
b. Moulded rim (fig. 11, no. 14). B III. Cf. Ugaritica, ii, fig. 86. 24. 
ce. Large, with wavy raised band on shoulder; none restored. A 1. 
d. Low, with lug handles on shoulder. A 3: 8; A 3W: 2 (fig. 6, no. 6); B I. 1 (fig. 12, no. 
4), Pit: 8 (fig. 11, no. 5); Opencast (fig. 12, no. 3). Cf. Ugaritica, ii, fig. 86. 17, 18. 
Bamboula, 4.7.4. xlii, fig. 8. 


e. Low jar with spurred handle to neck. Soft red ware.with white slip, B I: 6 (fig. 11, no. 9). 


I 
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f. Low jar with handles from rim to shoulder; raised bands. A 3: 12 (fig. 6, no. 1); A 6: 2 
(fig. 12, no. 2); B II (fig. 11, no. 2) and III. Cf. Ugaritica, ii, fig. 86. 8, for shape. 

g. High-shouldered jar with narrow neck; wavy line on shoulder. A 2: 17-19; A 3: 9 (fig. 
6, no. 2); A 5: 17, 18 (fig. 8, nos. 2, 4). Cf. Ugaritica, ii, fig. 86. 24, for decoration. 

h. oe with grooves on shoulder and neck ridge (fig. 8, no. 3). A 6:1. Cf. Ugaritica, 
ii, fig. 86. 27. 

via taens of anil unidentified jars were found in A 2: 6; A 3: 24; A 3W: 3, 5, 6, 14, 185 
A 5: 13, 15, 16; A 7: 9; BI: 1, 2, 3. 


STUMP-BASED JARS 


No whole vessel could be restored, but a pierced base was found in A 3: 3 (fig. 6, no. 5), and 
fragments in B ITT. 


WarRES 


Red Slip wheel-made ware. A few fragments of buff sandy jars and jugs with rough crimson 
slip were found. A 2: floor; A 3W: 21 (fig. 5, no. 16); A 5: 7 (fig. 7, no. 11). These are 
related to the Black and Red Slip wares. Problems, figs. 16-17; cf. S.P.C. 204 for shape. 
T. Abu Hawam, v. 225; Q.D.4.P. iv. All sherds belong to phase IT. 


Red Polished ware. A few sherds were recorded from the rock surface and a base of White 
Painted V from the opencast. 


Cooking-pots. Sherds of coarse reddish ware with white grits and grey core appear to belong to 
cooking-pots as the surface was somewhat blackened. The rims were grooved and flattened, 
and sometimes had a pie-crust edging (pl. xxviid, 2). The handles were grooved or 
straight. B I: 6; B III Pit: 18 (fig. 11, no. 1). Ladle handle A 4: 12; 1. 12 cm. 


Black Slip (hand-made) sherds were noted from the bottom layers; some rims have grooves 
below the edge. (Pl. xxvutic, 6.) 


Crucibles. Rims of shallow dish of very coarse brick red ware with white grits. Spongy deposit 
on inside. A 2 and opencast. (Pl. xxvutd, 4.) 

Tuyéres. Fragments of pipes of coarse, red, brick-like clay; straw-tempered with large grits. 
A 1 (84); A 2: 14a, one end splayed to thin edge; flat base, 1. 26-5 cm.; A 3: 29 with angular 
bend (pl. xxvie); A 3W: 24; A 6: 5 with small hole in point (pl. xxvuic); B II (95), and 
III Pit: 3. 

Conical stoppers, possibly plugs for above. A 2: 20, 42 (pl. xxvurb). Cf. Thermi, fig. 
58; Ugaritica, ii, fig. 87. 

Spit support similar ware to above, A 2: 25 (pl. xx1xd, 9). Cf. Prehist. Thessaly, fig. 19. 

Pottery scrapers. These were made from sherds of Plain ware: usually triangular in shape with 
broad chisel end. They may have been used for scraping pottery or possibly polishing 
metal. (Pl. xx1xd, 6, 7.) A 1: (88-89); A 2: 30; BI: 2 (39), 3 (50), 5 (63), 6 (60); 
B III Pit: 

Pottery discs. These were cut from both Apliki and Plain wares; a few were pierced. The 
majority were found in B trench. A 5: 31 (pl. xx1xd, 5); B I: 1 (58), 2 (57), 3 (51), 
Pit (10), 5, 6 (61); B III. 

Loomweights. Two types were found: 

a. Conical with square section; pierced at narrow end. Av. |. 3-5 to 7 cm. (PI. xx1xd, 2-4.) 
A 1: (10, 86); A 2: 38; A 4: 8, 19; A 5: 11, 25-28, 36; A 7: 10; BI Pit: 11. Cf. 
Mycenae, B.S.A. xxv, p. 37. 
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b. Flattened spheres, pierced near the edge or in the centre. Av. diam. 6-5 cm. (PI. xxixd, 
1,8.) A1:(19); B(79). Cf. Mycenae, B.S. xxv, p. 101; T. Abu Hawam, Q.D.4.P, 
iv, pl. XxxI. 327. 

A few pierced stones may have served the same purpose. See below. 

Spindle-whorls. Mostly of coarse clay, biconal in shape with large perforation. Av. size 
7 X3 cm. Clusters found in A 1: 1, 2; A 2: 13, 393 A 3: 22; A 5: 29, 30, 32; and single 
specimens in B and G pit. 

Larnax. Corner only with outlet hole near base: greenish gritty ware with straw temper. 
h. 18-5 cm. B III Pit: 1 (pl. xxvic). Cf. ‘C. T. Mycenae’, T 502. 274, fig. 4. 

Offering-stand stem. B 1: 3 (fig. 10. 10), in plain ware. 


Wall-lamp or hanging bracket in plain wheel-made ware, with incised wavy line down handle. 
This type of lamp was found in almost every room, and it would seem probable that they 
were used for illumination rather than incense. A 2: 6a; A 3: 2; A 3W: 17, 22; A 6:7. 
(Pl. xxvie.) Cf. Ugaritica, ii, fig. 88. 17; T. Abu Hawam, v, 228. Q.D.4.P. iv. 

Terra-cotta figurines. Base-ring bull, head only. Outside A below floor. Fragments of painted 
bulls. A 8: 13. Cf. Problems, fig. 7. 

Beak-faced figurine, leg only. Opencast. 
Fragments of heads with pellet eyes. A 8: 12. Cf. Harden, 4.4.4. xxi, 92; Myres, 
Cesnola Coll. 335, 2013. 


STONE OBJECTS 


The majority of the stone objects were manufactured from andesite, quarried in 
the neighbouring hills; a few were of diabase, diorite, and rhyolite. But many were 
fashioned from suitable boulders found in the bed of the Marathasa River.' A few 


tools were specially shaped, but most were adapted from suitable stones. The 


principal types are querns, pestles, spherical rubbers, mace-heads, loomweights, 
and mortars. 


QuerRns 


These were all of saddle type with two exceptions which may be the lower stones of small 
rotary querns or tournettes, 
Saddle querns 
Type 1. Long slender stone with up-curving ends. Av. |. 48 cm. W. 14 cm. A 2: 1; 
A 3: 43 BI: 3 (68), 4 (41, 44); B II (71, 78) and III; opencast. 
Type 2. Irregular upper stones with triangular section and one worn surface. Av. 1. 24- 
38 cm. A 3: 1, 24a, 25, 27; A 3W: 1, 16, 28; A 6: 4; G pit. 
Rotary quern. Lower stone with concave top, slightly worn. D. 14cm. A 5:2 (pl. xxvud). 
Cf. Megiddo, i, pl. v. 2. Similar stone with two convex sides. A 7: 3 (pl. xxvud). 


PESTLES OR HAMMERS 


Conical. ‘These were the best shaped and most recognizable of the tools, some showing con- 
siderable signs of wear. They varied in length from 22 to 6 cm. and in diameter from 7:5 to 
5 cm. (pl. xxvuia,1). A 2:7, 11;A3: 11,26; A 3W: 4; A 4: 6, 7, 14; A 6: 33 A 7:65 
B I: 6 and III, G pit. Cf. Thermi, fig. 56: 18, 55; T.B.M. ii, pl. 44. 12; Schliemann, 
Thos, figs. 632, 633; cf. Fagg, Man, lii, 76, pl. v. 

? I am indebted to Mr. Ray Schultze of Cyprus Mines Corporation for the petrological identifications. 
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Cylindrical. Flat top and bottom with abraded sides. Av. diam. 10 cm. (Pl. xxvuia, 3.) B 1:4 
(85). Cf. Thermi, fig. 56. 13; T.B.MZ, pl. 44. 13. 

Spherical polishers or pounders. These were usually made from suitable pebbles or river stones, 
but a few were circular with regular flattened sides or had a triangular section. (Pl. xxvuia, 2, 
4.) A 2: 8, 40, 413 A 3: 10, 13, 17, 20, 24a, 27, 28; A 3W: 13; A 4: 45 53 9, 10, 18; 
A 5: 4,558, 114, ¢, f, 12, 20, 21, 225 33, 37, 385 A 7: 5, 7,83 A 8: 10; G pit (69, 71, 72). 
Cf. Blegen, Zygouries, fig. 188; Korakou, p. 109; T.B.M. ii, pl. 44. 153; Schliemann, Ikos, 
fig. 638. 

Spherical pebble with incised cross on either side. A 5: 11¢. 

Wuetstone. A 5: 23; rectangular, limestone; 1. 14°5 cm. 


Maceneaps. Spherical stones with central hour-glass boring. Av. diam. 14cm. (Pl. xxvuia, 5.) 
A 2:9, 10, 21; A 3: 53 cf. Thermi, fig. 59. 9. Several other bored stones may have been 
loomweights, but their use is uncertain. A 4: 16; A 5: 3, 24 (pumice). 

Bow.s AND Mortars 

Fragment of bowl. A 3W: 27. 

Mortar with tripod foot. A 4:17. Andesite, d. 11-5 cm. Cf. Enkomi, T 18. 36; 8.C.E. i, 

LXXXIX. 

‘ons stone basin with outlet channel from central circular depression. Probably base of 
olive? press. Opencast. (Pl. xxvid.) Cf. Ugaritica, ii, fig. 83. 12; Mishrife, Syria, viii, 27, 
fig. 66. 

STEATITE CYLINDER 

A 8: 11. l. 2°3 cm.,? unengraved cylinder seal. 

SEAL 

Grey serpentine. (Pl. xxv1d.) A 3: 16. Square with handle ridge down centre of back. 5-5 x 
5:2x1cm. Handle 5-5 x 2-7 cm., 1 cm. thick; perforated. Top left-hand corner chipped 
and part of face cracked by fire. The exceptional thickness and depth of incision indicate 
the use of the seal either for coarse material or as a mould. The design consists of a bull’s 
head surrounded by a straight border. Between the horns is the sign Ww belonging to the 
Cypro-Minoan syllabary, found on the Enkomi balls and elsewhere. See Appendix 5. 
Similar seals in clay were found at Bamboula, 4.7.4. xlii, 268, fig. 10, and Sinda, 4.7.4. 
lii, §313 but their use is not known. 


METALS 

Gold lunate ear-ring. (Pl. xxixa, 2.) A 3W: 30. Diam. 2:5 cm.; cf. Enkomi T 19, 
Exc. in Cyprus, pl. v1; T 3. 48; 8.C.E. i, pl. rxxvut. 3. 

Lead biconal whorl. B II (26). Diam. 2 cm. 

Bronze chisels, or gravers. Rectangular section. (Pl. xx1xa, 1, 3.) A 2: 23; A 6: 6, 
opencast. Cf. Korakou, fig. 133. 2, 3. 

Drills with chisel end. (Pl. via, 4, 5.) A 4: 1,113 A 5: 34; A 8: 14. With thickened head. 
(Fig. 13. 3, 4.) A 5: 35; A 8:9. Cf. Korakou, fig. 133: 4. Fragment, A 3W: 25. 

Knife blade B III Pit: 4. (Fig. 13, no. 2.) 

Sheet bronze. Fragment. A 1: (7). See Appendix 3. 


Metal objects were scarce on the site; being valuable, they were probably 
removed when it was abandoned. The fragment analysed (Appendix 3) shows a 
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high percentage of tin, and the trace of sulphur which would confirm local pro- 
duction. 


BONE 


Comb fragment. (Fig. 13, no. 1.) A 3W: 26, 29. Cf. ‘C. T. Mycenae’, fig. 32; Enkomi, 
T 18. 13; S.C.E. i, pl. crm. 


Ivory cylinder, probably box stopper. A 1: (6). Cf. Enkomi, T 15. 4; 8.C.E. i, pl. rxxx1, 


2 
3 9 


4 
Fic. 13. Objects of bronze and bone. (4) 


BASKETS 


A 3: 21-23. These were too fragmentary and charred for adequate preservation. They 
appeared to be flat bottomed and made from coiled grass, or some other fibre. 


CONCLUSION 


From the stratigraphical evidence based principally on pottery, it has been seen 
that the settlement was comparatively shortlived. Founded probably in Late 
Cypriot IId at the end of the fourteenth century, the main occupation seems to 
belong to L.C. IIc. The site then appears to have been abandoned near the begin- 
ning of L.C. IIIa, some time after 1230 B.c. 

Its foundation therefore coincides with the height of the Mycenean period, 
when one might expect to find new workers’ settlements in the mining district, 
necessitated by the expansion of the copper trade. But this expansion was not to 
last for long. 

The last wave of Mycenean settlers, who brought the early ‘Granary’ pottery, 
reached Cyprus before the fall of Mycenae and other mainland disturbances closed 
trade with the west. On the Syrian mainland, the Egyptians and Hittites were 
fighting their last campaigns with foreign invaders before the period of eclipse set 
in, which closed the trading ports of Ras Shamra and Abu Hawamn, ¢c. 1200 B.c. 

One may suppose, therefore, that with the close of trade routes and the advent 
of iron, the production of copper ceased to be profitable and the workers from 
Apliki moved elsewhere. 

Other sites, such as Bamboula and Enkomi, continued for some time longer 
before they came to an end, and the Bronze Age of Cyprus closed. To what the 
cessation is to be attributed, whether the advent of the ‘Peoples of the Sea’, or the 
Dorians, is an archaeological problem yet to be solved. 
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APPENDIX 1 
Wood 
Note by D. J. Davipson, Conservator of Forests, Nicosia 
On examination of the specimens of carbonized wood received from your department for 
identification, I have the following report to offer: 


(1) 10a. From A 3 roof. The detailed cellular structure has been destroyed so no micro- 
scopic examination could be made. From macroscopic examination it appears to be Pinus nigra 
var. pallasiana—T roddos pine. 

(2) 13a. A 3 roof. A coniferous timber; it is impossible to say which species with accuracy. 
It is, however, very probably Aleppo pine—Pinus halepensis. 

(3) 14a. A3 roof. Pinus nigra var. pallastana—Troddos pine’. 


(4) Room A 3. Brushwood from basket. This wood is so carbonized that it is impossible to 
say with any degree of accuracy what the species is. 


APPENDIX 2 
Cereals 


Report by L. J. S. Lirriejoun, Department of Agriculture, Nicosia, on samples of seed from Bronze 
Age settlement sent for examination by Director of Antiquities 


1. Specimen labelled ‘Apliki, Room A 1, Filling’. Consists of a sample of well-preserved 
leguminous seeds. “They are almost certainly beans of some sort, i.e. not cowpeas or Dalicos or 
any of the smaller legumes. They are very similar to the type of Vicia known locally as ‘Kou- 
kioudhia’. 

2. Specimen labelled ‘(5a) Room A 2’. The grains are too carbonized to make out any histo- 
logical features, but from the shape of the grain and the absence of any signs of awns I would say 
this was wheat. 


3. Specimen labelled ‘Room A 3. The grains are smaller and narrower than in (2) and there 
are awns among the debris. The grain is probably barley, but might also be some sort of ‘durum’ 
wheat. 

4. I have'examined your further sample of grain (room 3, basket 2), but I am afraid I cannot 
make anything of it. I am rather inclined to think it is barley, but could not be really sure. 


APPENDIX 3 
Bronze 
Report on the analysis of a fragment of copper submitted to M. CHARALAMBIDES, of the Government 
; Laboratory, Nicosia 
Copper ‘ ‘ . 88-2 per cent. 
Iron . ‘ . traces 
Arsenic . traces 


Sulphur ‘ ‘ . traces 
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APPENDIX 4 
Slag 


Report from C. A. Aten, of the Assay Office, Skouriotissa, on a sample of ‘Slag’ from the site 
The sample received is a combination of two slags from excavations at ‘Karamallos’ Apliki— 


Late Bronze Age Settlement. The accompanying note (1.12.38) from the museum numbers 
the two slags as per following: 


2. Room 2, no. 22, on floor. 
3- 99-59. from collapse of walls. 


Sample Lab. No. Special 3629: 
Assays: 

Silica, SiO, . 21+30 per cent. 
Ferric oxide, Fe,O, S97 
Ferrous oxide, FeO 30°47 
Lime, CaO . ‘ 
Magnesia, MgO . ; . traces 

Copper, Cu . .  O*QI per cent. 
Manganese, MnO . ‘ . traces 
Alumina, Ne,O, . . 7°80 per cent. 


It will be noted that about half of the original ferrous oxide has been oxidized to ferric oxide, 
a condition which, with previous slag assays, has been more in evidence with Phoenician slags. 
Skouriotissa Roman slag is only oxidized to the extent of about 20 per cent. of the total original 
ferrous oxide, whilst Skouriotissa Phoenician slag is about 50 per cent.—like this museum sample. 
ty museum sample looks more like Roman slag, however, as Phoenician slags are usually brick 
red in colour. 


APPENDIX 5 
Cypriot Signs 
Six signs of the Cypro-Minoan script were recorded: 


+ 1. On a stump base amphora sherd and on a plain rim. Surface. Casson, sign 26; 
Daniels, Class Ia.1 


t 2. On a Mycenean pithoid jar handle. (Pl. xxviia, 2.) Under A 1 floor. On plain 
white sherd. A 1: (80). Casson, sign 1. Previously recorded from Katydata. 
Daniels, class I. 3. 


3- (87) (39) On plain white jar handles from opencast and surface. Casson, sign 533 
Mission, no. VI. 


> 


. (40) On plain amphora handle. Surface. Perhaps Casson, sign 17 (sé); Daniels, 
class I. 13. 


. On handle of red ware. B I: 6. Perhaps part of two signs. 


. On stamp seal. A 3: 16. Daniels, class I. 37; Casson, sign 46. 
1 J. F. Daniel, ‘Prolegomena to the Cypro-Minoan Script’, 4.7.4. xlv, 249. 
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APPENDIX 6 
Animal Bones 


The following report has been received from 1. W. Cornwatt, of the London University, 
Institute of Archaeology 


The ten small groups of bone consisted overwhelmingly of sheep (or goat). Many individuals 
were immature, some very young indeed, but it was notable that the adults were large in size, 
equal in stature to a modern Southdown lamb, nearly adult. 

Other species noted were a small ox, only represented by teeth, pig (a single tooth of a youthful 
individual), and a large species of fish (two vertebrae). 

One collection (5) consisted only of six astragali of sheep: another (2) included two astragali. 
Did the Bronze Age Cypriots play ‘knuckle-bones’? 

Three collections (1, 6, 7) were impregnated with metal salts, including those of copper and 
iron. 


. Room A filling. Sheep or goat; 12 fragments, 1 tooth. Pig tooth. Ox, 12 fragments of teeth. 
. Room A2 floor. Sheep; ulna fragments, 2 radii, 1 tibia, 2 astragali. 

. Room A2, roof fall. Sheep; mandible and tooth fragments. 

. Room A3W: 23. Sheep; caudal vertebra and rib fragments. 

Room A4 floor. Sheep; 6 astragali. 


. BIII Pit, layer 3. Sheep; 13 fragments, none very young. Large fish, 2 vertebrae. Layer 4. 
Sheep or goat; 14 fragments. Some very young. 


7. A: under outside floor. Ox, many fragments of teeth. 


The following report has been received from E. Trewavas of the British Museum (Natural 
History) 
B III Pit: Fish bones. 


The two vertebrae . . . have cost me some time and trouble and my determinations should be 
taken only as probably correct. 

They are: the larger, vertebra from the middle of the column of a large carp, Ciprynus carpio L.; 
the smaller, about the fifth or sixth vertebra of a grey mullet, a well grown specimen possibly of 
Mugil cephalus L. or Liza capito Cuv. 

There are about five species of grey mullet in the eastern Mediterranean, coastal fishes entering 
rivers and lagoons. 

I can find nothing in the literature about the freshwater fishes of the island, but the Carp is 
abundant in some of the lakes of Turkish Asia Minor. I should not like my determination to be 
taken as sure evidence of the existence of Carp in Cyprus at the time represented by your site, 
but there seems to be no other fish, unless perhaps Carassius (Crucian carp), that could have owned 
a vertebra of that shape, and Carassius would hardly grow as big. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS AT KILEPWA 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MEDIEVAL ARCHAEOLOGY OF 
THE KENYA COAST 


By James Kirxman, M.A., F.R.A.S. 


Firty miles due north of Mombasa and two miles south of Gedi, a large Arab 
walled town where excavations have been carried on since early 1948 by the Royal 
National Parks of Kenya, is Mida Creek (fig. 1). In the middle of the creek are two 
mangrove-fringed islands with the passage into the inner basin lying between them. 
At the south-east end of the smaller but higher island, overlooking the passage, are 
the ruins of a small township. As part of the investigation of the major site of Gedi, 
a limited exploration of these ruins was undertaken, the results of which are here 
recorded. It will be appreciated that without the knowledge gained from the work 
at Gedi it would have been impossible to write this paper. 

Mida Creek covers an area of about nine and a half square miles and has no 
influents. At low water there are deep channels, even on the inner side of the island 
of Kilepwa, though the entrance to the creek is shallow and barred by a coral reef. 
At high water there is no difficulty so far as water is concerned, and until recently 
jehazis or ocean-going dhows used to come inside the creek to collect mangrove 
poles. The creek runs roughly north and south, parallel with the line of the coast. 
The walled town of Gedi was built in the thirteenth century, two miles from a 
shallow branch at the north-east end of the creek. Kilepwa could never have served 
as the port of Gedi, and it is questionable whether they were in any way dependent 
on each other. On the south-west side of the creek, up another branch, there are the 
ruins of a settlement known as Shaka which may go back to the sixteenth century 
and with which Kilepwa may have been more intimately connected than with Gedi. 

The ruins of Kilepwa consist of a mosque, pillar tombs, and houses. There are 
two small wells, one of which was attached to the mosque and has a little brackish 
water at a depth of 14 ft. from the present ground-level. It is probable that the 
inadequate water-supply precluded development. On the mainland, not more than 
two miles away, is sweet water. 

Kilepwa, or more accurately Kililepwa, is a Swahili word from a Bantu, not Arabic, 
root meaning ‘the place that dried up’. Like most of the place-names of the coast, 
there is no mention of it in any known Swahili text, but it would be reasonable to 
assume that it refers to the desertion of the site in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. The original name is unknown: it may have been Mida. Mida, or in the 
latinized equivalent of its Arabic-Swahili spelling mid, may be derived from an 
Arabic root. A town called Mida was in a list of towns conquered by Muhammad 
ibn Sulaiman, Sultan of Pate a.p. 1291-1331, but there is no proof that this was 
the Mida mentioned. Until some research is carried out on the place-names of the 
coast, no argument based on place-names can be carried very far. The present 
Swahili inhabitants of Mida claim to have come from Kilepwa and Shaka. It is 
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ssible that they are the descendants of the poor who stayed in the neighbourhood 
when the owners of the houses departed. There are no signs of a town wall, and in 
the latter period at least Kilepwa must have been an unwalled settlement. The 
area around the ruins has been cultivated in the memory of man and is covered with 
secondary bush with few large trees other than baobabs. 

Seven phases have been distinguished, according to the style of the local pottery, 
which can be divided into three periods. The earliest was the period of the large, 
shouldered cooking-pots (fig. 3, i-m; fig. 4, 4-j) and the short-necked carinated 
pots (cf. fig. 4, m) covering phases 1 and 2; the second, of the finger-nail indented 
pots, covering phases 3 to 6; and the third, the period of the long-necked carinated 
pots (fig. 5, 9; fig. 6, 2) corresponding to phase 7. Among the Near East wares 
sgrafhato (fig. 3, a-d) was characteristic of phases 1 and 2, and from the quantity of 
this ware, found all over the site, Kilepwa must have been of more importance at 
this time than appeared from the structural remains. The lead-silica monochromes 
on buff or red bodies, the commonest of the Near East wares, were found in all 
levels except — the first; other wares were scarce. Of the Far East porcelains, 
celadon was found in all levels except the first; blue-and-white only in the last phase. 
Chinese lead-glazed stoneware was found in all levels except the first. 

The Tomb belongs to phase 2; the First Mosque and perhaps Houses B and C 
to phase 4; the Second Mosque to phase 5, and House A to phase 6. 

The succession of levels and the proposed dating is set out on p. 170. 

The evidence for the dating of phases 1 and 2 consisted of sherds of sgraffiato 
ware, a type of lead-glazed, red-bodied earthenware with the pattern incised under 
the glaze, made all over the Near East. The sherd belonging to phase 1 has a 
yellow-and-green glaze with a formal floral design (fig. 3, 2); the other sherds had 
a yellow glaze with schematic patterns or Arabic letters in blank on a hatched 
ground (fig. 3, 4). This was a not uncommon type in the earliest levels at Gedi and 
has been ascribed to the thirteenth century. 

For phase 3 there is no dating evidence at present usable, since the dating of the 
many classes of celadon has still to be worked out, but there is no doubt as to its 
position in sequence between the building of the Tomb and the Mosque. The red 
ware with black geometrical patterns on a yellow ground and the local ware with 
incised patterns on flat rims (fig. 3, g), found only in this level, were characteristic of 
the main pre-mosque level at Gedi, considered to have extended from the middle 
of the thirteenth to the end of the fourteenth century. 

The dating of the Mosque and even its position as phase 4 in the sequence pre- 
sented some difficulty. The make-up level below the original floor (level 4) was 
without the carinated pots on which the sequence has been based. The celadon 
was of classes believed to be early, but a small sherd of ‘blue-and-white’ lustre ware 
on a sugary white body would have been more appropriate in the sixth or seventh 
phase. The evidence from above the lower floor of the Mosque, which naturally 
applied to the end rather than to the beginning of the first mosque period, was 
equally contradictory. The celadon and the Near East glazed ware would attach 
it to the third rather than the fifth phase, but the local wares, on which the chrono- 
logy of a site must ultimately be based, were closer to the later forms. The evidence 
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Description Structure Dating 
I Occupation debris, over- Mid r2th—mid 13th 

lying natural sand below 

Mosque 

Grave beside Pillar Tomb Mid 13th—mid 14th 
going down to natural 

sand 

Soil under Tomb 

Pillar Tombs ¢. 1350 

II Soil under House A, Mid 14th to end of 14th 

going down to natural 

sand 

Second occupation level 

below Mosque 

Red earth make-up of | 1st Mosque. Houses B | c¢. 1400 

lower Mosque floor and C? 

Black earth filling below Beginning of 15th-mid 
upper Mosque floor 15th 

2nd Mosque. House A_ | ¢. 1450 

Occupation debris lower Mid 15th to beginning of 
surface outside House A 16th 

Debris and dump on 

upper Mosque floor 

III Occupation debris on Mid 16th to second 


upper surface outside 
House A 
Pottery and porcelain in 
enclosure of Tomb 


Late burial in Tomb 


quarter of 16th 


of stratification (see section, fig. 2) also separated it from phase 3, since the surface 
on the west side of the Mosque, which was the building-level of the Mosque, was 
2ft. above the brown-earth level of phase 2. Typologically, a mosque without 
permanent roof would be more appropriate in an early period. The Arab traveller 
Ibn Batuta, writing at the beginning of the second quarter of the fourteenth 
century, mentioned specifically that the houses and mosques of Kilwa and Mom- 
basa were made of wood. But the inscription in plaited Kufic with the date s00 
Hejiri (or a.p. 1106-7) on the Qibla of the mosque of Kizimkazi on Zanzibar 
Island proves that this was not true of every town on the coast. The plan with 
covered veranda is a developed plan that one would not expect at an early stage. 
There can be no question of the veranda wall being integral with the Mosque, 
since the socle round the outer wall runs round the north end of the veranda as 
well as the Mosque. But it is possible that the outer wall of the veranda is the 
original east wall of the Mosque and that this was the explanation of the new east 
wall of the Mosque and the construction of the Qibla against the uninterrupted 
socle of the north wall. The masonry of the walls resembles that of Houses B and 
C; only the rebuilt east wall is of the same loose manner of building as House A. 
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The Great Mosque at Gedi dated to about 1450 is hardly relevant, as pillars of 
some kind or internal walls were a structural necessity. The point to determine is 
when pillars became customary in smaller mosques. At Gedi the four smaller 
mosques all have square pillars, but none of them in their present state is older than 
the sixteenth century. Features found also at Gedi are the drop from the west 
doors to the ground outside, the raising of the Qibla kerb above the floor of the 
Mosque, and the wall across the Mosque. The first two belonged to the middle 
mosque put at 1 500, and the third to the last mosque dated about the middle of the 
century. 

The postions is of some importance, as bound up with it is the dating of many 
similar mosques on the coast. A date at the end of the fourteenth century for the 
original building would probably be not far from the truth. 

Phases 5 and 6 must also await the working out of the celadon before an inde- 
pendent argument as to date can be put forward, but their position in sequence is 
certain. 

The pattern of the ceramic from these three last phases was similar to that of the 
early mosque-level at Gedi, provisionally dated 1450-1550, with the old classes of 
celadon persisting in an environment of new local types. 

With phase 7, the last phase, solid ground is again reached. The ‘blue-and-white’ 
found around House A and in the enclosure of the tomb was of known late Ming 
type and is to be dated 1550-1600. Other characteristic wares were the Near 
East ‘blue-and-white’ on a red body (fig. 3, 7), the celadon dishes (fig. 6, 4, #); and in 
the local earthenware, long-necked cooking-pots (fig. 5, 7; fig. 6, 4) and horned 
charcoal stoves. This ceramic pattern corresponded to that of the last period at 
Gedi, the only divergencies from the Gedi norm being the number of bowls with 
hollowed ring bases (fig. 5, f-/), some of which appear to have been made on the 
wheel, and a carinated bowl with a ring base (fig. 6, c) which is a new form. The 
first half of the sixteenth century was ouanial at Kilepwa by no level of its own, 


for the ceramic of phase 6 included no identifiable sixteenth-century piece and of 
phase 7 was clearly of the second half of the century. 


Periop I 
Phase r 


In the 5-ft. thick deposit of midden earth containing many shells and sherds of 
pottery, and going down to natural soil, were found a number of deep, shouldered 
cooking-pots with a variety of rims, generally inward sloping, sometimes with an 
incised pattern between rim and curve of the vessel. These large cooking-pots 
(fig. 3, i-m; fig. 5, a—/) were used for cooking meat, fish, or shellfish in larger 
quantities than would be required for a normal household. Their presence in such 
quantity suggests that in this phase there was no permanent satileninliit, but that 
parties of men came here for the ivory to be got from the mainland or to cut 
mangrove poles. Shellfish are today a normal article of diet among the Swahili and 
the Digo (an African tribe on the coast south of Mombasa), but not of the Giriama, 
the present inhabitants of this area. The same large deposits of shells, but not the 
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ots, were found in the lowest levels at Gedi. With these pots were carinated cook- 
ing-pots of medium size with short necks (cf. fig. 5, m), the characteristic domestic 
cooking-pot of the earliest levels at Gedi, but, unlike the Gedi types, usually without 
ornament; and similar bowls with medium necks (fig. 4, &), a basic form that was 
found in all levels. Other forms consisted of rounded bowls with simple incised 
ornament (fig. 4, ”) and bowls with a red coat, some carinated or with in-turned 
rims (fig. 4, m), some with signs of burnishing. All these were part of the standard 
ceramic pattern of the coast that has been revealed by the excavations at Gedi. One 
sherd, however, belonged to a different African tradition. The rounded cooking- 
pot with quarter-circles ornament (fig. 4, /) has no relation to the Arab-inspired 
wares. There were two imported sherds, both from the Near East: the sgraffiato 
sherd on which the dating of the level is based (fig. 3, 2), and the base of a dish with 
grey glaze on a buff body. 


Phase 2 


The Pillar Tomb (pl. xxxa, and fig. 2). This is an elaborate monument of which 
the main feature is an octagonal pillar, rising 9 ft. above a 7-ft. facade, at the north 
end of a rectangular enclosure. Not long after, a second rectangular enclosure was 
built in front of it, with a door and a similar pillar at the south end, so as not to 
obscure the first. It is interesting to note that the pillar facades are at right angles 
to the Qibla direction of the later mosque. A third interment was made to the 
north of the original pillar, but most of the structure of this tomb has collapsed. 
Above the panelled facade of the original pillar and also over the arch of the door is 
the customary frieze of small panels, resembling classical dentils. The pillars them- 
selves are ornamented with panels of three coral tiles, alternating with three untiled 
courses of equal size. In the centre of the facade of the original pillar, below the 
pillar, is a small opening 2ft. by 3 in. which seems to be the sill, actual or symbolical, 
of the door through which the body was carried into the tomb for burial. 

Ibn Batuta, who visited Mombasa and Kilwa in 1330, when speaking of the 
buildings (see p. 172 above) did not mention pillar tombs, which in so observant a 
traveller is strong evidence that there were none—there are none today. However, 
this need not necessarily be true of the whole coast. We know that there were local 
variations in the Arab culture of the coast from the existence of the stone-built 
mosque at Kizimkazi and the absence of stone buildings at more important places, 
such as Kilwa and Mombasa. 

In the outer enclosure are two small plastered tombs, one with stepped sides and 
pointed corners, part of the second pillar tomb, and the other a separate tomb 
belonging to the last phase. 

The position in sequence of the tomb was based on the ceramic found in an 
excavation on the north side of the tomb in what was the grave pit of the third 
interment mentioned above. The pottery was homogeneous, both above and below 
the level of the tomb, and indicated that this part of the site was not subsequently 
occupied. The local types were similar to the forms of phase 1, but short-necked 
cooking-pots were less common and plain bowls with rounded bottoms appeared 
(cf. fig. 5, 4). The commonest imported wares were sgraffiato with schematic 
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patterns or Arabic words instead of pictorial designs (fig. 3, 4). One sherd had been 
ground into a disc (fig. 3, ¢). Other Near East wares were brown-and-yellow lead 
glazes on red bodies and similar blue-and-yellow glazes on buff bodies. A single 
sherd of a black lead-glazed jar was from the Far East. 

Two beads were found, one an ivory disc bead and the other a shell disc bead. 


Preriop II 
Phase 3 


Below the lower surface outside House A and going down to sand was a 3 ft. 
6 in. deposit of sherds and rubbish which must be placed between the tomb levels 
and the deposit on the lower floor of the Mosque. This was a transitional phase 
containing types of periods I and II. Old forms were open lamps, a single short- 
necked cooking-pot, a medium-necked pot with inverted crescent ornament made 
with the tip of the fingernail, rounded bowls with incised ornament, and a jar with 
out-turned neck and panel ornament above carination (fig. 3, e). With them were 
hybrid forms, such as short-necked carinated cooking-pots with the new half-circle 
fingernail ornament on carination (fig. 3, f); or new forms such as bowls with 
straight sides and hollowed ring bases (cf. fig. 5, A-k) and the bowl with an incised 
pattern on a flat rim (fig. 3, g). The plain bowls with rounded bottoms, the simplest 
form of bowl, were particularly common in this level. Imported sherds consisted 
of sgraffiato, the lead-glazed Near East monochromes, the ware with a black or 
geometrical pattern on an inferior yellow glazed background, and light grey and 
olive-brown celadons. 

Five green glass and two banded glass beads, one shell and one ivory disc bead, 
similar to those found in the tomb levels, were found here. 

The few sherds found in the strata below the make-up level of the floor of the 


Mosque belonged to this pattern and included a sherd of the same olive-brown 
celadon. 


Phase 4 


First Mosque. Little can be said definitely about the original mosque other than 
it was a long narrow building set at 5°, the proportion of length to breadth bein 
as 5 to 2. A 2-ft. high socle ran round the west, north, and presumably al 
four walls. The original red earth floor was raised 1ft. 3 in. above the building- 
level of the Mosque as seen on the west side. 

In the red earth of the floor were found sherds of bowls with rounded bottoms 
and straight-sided bowls with bases, in the local earthenware and in a sandy-buff, 
sometimes reddish-buff, earthenware that was commonly used for lamps. Imported 
wares consisted rather surprisingly of a sherd of blue-and-white glazed ware on a 
white sugary body, which at Gedi belonged to the middle and late mosque period 
(1500-1600), and two classes of celadon, a blue-grey and a greenish-white on a 
grey-buff body. 

Houses B and C (plan, fig. 2). The best preserved of the houses on Kilepwa is a 
group of three houses to the north of the Mosque, of which B and C belong to this 
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phase. House C consists of a series of rooms with a courtyard and some outbuildings 
in front of it. The house is entered by two doors, side by side, a large door opening 
outwards and a small door opening inwards, both into the same long room. A 
single door with square niche on the inside of the jamb gives access to a second long 
room, from which doors lead into two small rooms. Between these rooms is a third 
room with no access to the house. These three last rooms have red earth and stone 
floors with apparently no plaster surface. 

House C shares its east wall with House B, the most striking feature of which in 
its present dilapidated state is a lavatory, sited in the middle of the building and 
approached through an anteroom with a decorated doorway (pl. xxx, 4). The 
decoration consists of a pair of Uua la Mwezi or Moon Flowers in the spandrels 
of the arch, with a leaf or bud above the crown. The Uua la Mwezi is a common 
Swahili decorative motif today. The lavatory has the usual plan with the pit, 
screened by a low wall from the washing bench with cavities for round-bottomed 
jars. Opposite the pit is a small alcove in the wall 5 ft. from the floor, for a lamp. 
It is possible that this lavatory is a later addition contemporary with House A. 
The plan of the house appears to have consisted of a courtyard, or more likely two 
long rooms, from the rear of which three doors led—into the lavatory just described, 
into a passage running beside it, and into a room with lavatory on one side. This 
room opened into a long room running the length of the back of the house, which 
was entered also from the other end by the passage beside the lavatory. The purpose 
of this building is unknown; the long room in the rear is the most peculiar feature 
of the plan. The absence of communication with the other houses shows that, 
whatever it is, it is an independent structure. 


Phase 5 


In the powdery grey earth between the two floors of the Mosque, and therefore 
belonging to the end of the time of the first floor, were the usual forms of local 
earthenware. In the class of carinated cooking-pots were pots with medium necks 
and fingernail indented ornament, and similar vessels in the sandy-buff and red- 
painted wares. The Near East sherds belonged to the classes with blue-and-green 
monochrome glazes, blue-and-white trellis patterns on a red body, and a type of 
sgrafhiato with wide grooves instead of narrow incisions in yellow glaze (fig. 3, 2), [Rj;— 
which has not yet been found at Gedi. The Far East classes consisted of a bowl 
with a colourless glaze (fig. 3, ”) with a buff body and a sherd of a large stoneware 
jar with green glaze on both sides. 

Second Mosque (plan, fig. 1). The floor of the Mosque was raised 1 ft. 6 in. and 
a cross wall built dividing the space inside the Mosque in a proportion of 2 to §, 
the smaller area being in Front of the Qibla. The east wall was built with two square 
headed doorways opening outwards into the veranda, which ran the length of the 
wall with wide openings in front of the doorways, and a lavatory leading off the 
southern opening. How much of the present veranda belongs to the rebuilding 
and how much to the original mosque is uncertain, but as we have observed (p. 172); 
the wall of the veranda must belong to the original structure. On the west side of 
the Mosque in the rear section is a single door or opening with a 3-ft. drop to the 
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ound outside. Immediately to the south of this door are indications of two 
windows, but these may have belonged to the earlier mosque and been filled in 
when the door was made. There is no sign of pillar, post-hole, or roof debris on the 
floor, and there seems never to have been a permanent roof. The 16-ft. span of the 
Mosque must have been crossed by trunks of palm-trees carrying a mangrove- 

le frame on which a makuti or palm-frond covering was laid. The facade of the 
Qibla consists of an arch with three square-edged orders and flat capitals, set in a 
pilaster frame topped by an architrave—the customary form of Qibla facade. The 
kerb of the facade was raised 9 in. above the plastered earth floor. The Qibla recess 
is of poor plaster and mud construction and was built against the socle of the 
original north wall. The east wall of the Mosque was rebuilt in the same loose 
masonry as House A and with a small niche 7 ft. from the north-east corner, pre- 
sumably for a lamp, recalling the niche in the lavatory with the decorated doorway 
in House C. Later a wall was built across the veranda south of the south door, 
possibly following a collapse of the original south wall of the veranda. | 

House A (plan, fig. 1). House A is built up against the north wall of House C. 
It follows the same plan as C, but the doorways into the bedrooms are flanked by 
pilasters with square niches and there is no centre room in the rear. The loose 


masonry of the wall and the absence of a plastered face are similar to the rebuilt east 
wall of the Mosque. 


Phase 6 


On the lower surface outside House A were found bowls with round bottoms or 
hollowed bases, cooking-pots with medium, long, and one with short neck, and 
also the fingernail indented class. Other wares were a jar with inward-sloping neck 
and the lead-glazed monochrome bowls and dishes of the Near East. From the Far 
East were celadons with pale opaque sea-green and dull greenish-white tints on grey- 
buff bodies; also two grey-buff stoneware sherds, one with the normal dark brown 
glaze and the other with a celadon green glaze on the inside and a dark green, 
probably lead, glaze outside. These composite glazed vessels are commoner in the 
next phase. 

One round crystal, two green glass, one calcite ring bead, and one alabaster 
barrel bead were found with the sherds. 

The ceramic found on the upper floor of the Mosque consisted of the usual 
bowls with rounded bottoms or hollowed bases, the red-coated bowls sometimes 
with in-turned lips, carinated bowls with medium necks or fingernail indented 
ornament, jars with upright or inward-sloping necks sometimes ornamented below 
the neck, flagons with filters (fig. 3, 2), and the heavy bowls with three horns used 
as charcoal stoves. In the sandy-buff ware were lamps and bowls, one with a solid 
base (cf. fig. 6, f). In the burnished class were straight-sided bowls and one jar with 
horizontal burnish. The Near East wares comprised both sgraffiato and mono- 
chrome types and the Far East, blue-green and greenish-white celadon. The pre- 
sence of these early imported types, particularly the sgraffiato, can be explained by 
dumping when the ground around was being cleared for cultivation. The absence 
of ‘blue-and-white’ and characteristic local types of the sixteenth century was 
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surprising and suggested that in the last phase the Mosque was no longer visited, 
The population may have shrunk to the family living in House A. Whatever is the 
explanation, the ceramic pattern is the pattern of phase 6 rather than phase 7. 


Periop III 


Phase 7 

In this phase the north end of the east wall of House A was refaced and the 
south end rebuilt from about 5 ft. from the ground. On the upper surface were found 
all types of local earthenware mentioned above, except the carinated cooking-pots 
with fingernail ornament which were replaced by pots with long necks. In the sandy- 
buff earthenware class were found bowls with rounded bases and regular vertical 
or diagonal striations on the inside, showing that they had been made on the 
wheel. In the Near East glazed earthenware were blue-and-green monochromes, 
blue-and-white patterned wares on a red ground (fig. 3, 7), and a type with a body 
near stoneware and a pattern of dark brown circles on a light buff ground. The 
Far East wares consisted of a sherd of the basic celadon tint; sherds of ‘blue-and- 
white’, one with panel decoration in grey-blue and the other of a fine bowl with an 
octopus design on the outside and a diagonal trellis border on the inside of the rim; 
also a sherd of a dark brown felspathic glazed stoneware. All these imported wares 
were characteristic of the sixteenth century. 

The beads amounted to: nine small glass beads, six green, one yellow, two black; 
one large tubular green glass bead; two red clay beads; four shell beads; one small 
biconical glass bead and one small ivory ring bead. 

In the outer enclosure of the Tomb was found a collection of sherds of porcelain 
and pottery, most of which were large enough for the vessels to be reconstructed. 
This collection (figs. 5 and 6) presented an admirable picture of the ceramic in 
general use on the coast in the second half of the sixteenth century. The simpler 
forms had been made for at least two centuries and were similar to the bowls with 
rounded bottoms and hollowed ring bases mentioned so often in this article. The 
carinated bowl with a base (fig. 6, c) was a type that has not yet been recognized at 
Gedi. The carinated bow] with long neck (fig. 5, 9), the thin-bodied ‘blue-and- 
white’ (fig. 6, g), and the celadon dish (fig. 6, 4, 1) were characteristic late-sixteenth- 
century types. 

This collection is likely to have been associated with a burial which was made in 
the outer enclosure during the last period. Similar collections of bowls have been 
found around other important tombs, such as the Pillar Tomb at Malindi. When 
the bowls are of the same date they have some dating value, although they may not 
have come from the walls of the tomb. 

Other sherds beside those mentioned above consisted of Near East monochromes, 
celadon with greenish-white and light grey tints, and a dragon bottle in grey-blue 
ona greyish background This bottle (pl. xxx14) has now been ascribed to the middle 
of the fourteenth century, the period to which the tomb was assigned on the 
evidence of the other ceramic (p. 174). Its association with the sixteenth-century 
sherds can be explained either by its having been originally attached to the tomb as 
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architectural ornament—a not unusual practice in East Africa—or by its having 
been placed in the tomb with one of the later bowls, after having reposed in some 
rivate house for 200 years. 

The same phenomenon was encountered at Gedi, where sherds of a bottle of 
similar form and date but with decoration in copper-red were found on the surface 
around a pillar tomb that cannot be earlier than the end of the fifteenth century. 

The beads were: one ivory disc bead, three thin shell beads, and one round 
carnelian bead. 


Fic. 3 


. Sherd of yellow-and-green sgraffiato ware with hatched background. Lowest level (8) below 
Mosque. Phase 1 

. Sherd of yellow sgraffiato ware with hatched background. Below wall-level of Tomb. 
Phase 2 

. Sherd of yellow-and-green sgraffiato ware ground into disc. Below wall-level of Tomb. 
Phase 2 

. Sherd of yellow sgraffiato ware with wide grooves in addition to incised lines. Below upper 
floor of Mosque (level 3). Phase 4 

. Jar with incised panel pattern in local earthenware. Below lower surface outside House A. 
Phase 3 

. Carinated cooking-pot with fingernail indented ornament in local earthenware. Early 
example of class, larger than usual. Below lower surface outside House A. Phase 3 

. Bowl with incised pattern on flat, inward-sloping lip and indented ornament on outside 
edge. Below lower surface outside House A. Phase 3 

. Neck of flagon with inside filter in sandy-buff earthenware. On upper floor of Mosque 
(level 2). Phase 6 

i. Large, shouldered cooking-pot with inward-sloping neck and indented cordon at base. 
Lowest level (8) below Mosque. Phase 1 

. Sherd of lead-glazed red bodied Near East earthenware with design of volutes and formal 
flowers in blue on a creamy white background. On upper surface outside House A. Phase 7 

. Large, shouldered cooking-pot with nearly upright neck. Lowest level (8) below Mosque. 
Phase 1 

. Large, shouldered cooking-pot with incised pattern on neck. Lowest level (8) below Mosque. 
Phase 1 

. Large, shouldered cooking-pot with turned-out lip. Lowest level (8) below Mosque. 
Phase 1 

. Bowl with colourless nearly opaque porcellaneous glaze, minutely cracked, on inside and 
over lip. Body grey-buff, pink on outside from heat of kiln. Below upper floor of Mosque 
(level 3). Phase 5 


Fic. 4 


Local earthenware from lowest level (8) below the Mosque. Phase 1. 


a, Large, shouldered cooking-pot with inward-sloping neck and incised pattern on neck. 
b. Bowl with upright neck and incised pattern on neck. 

¢. Pattern variant, same neck as 5. 

d. Large, shouldered cooking-pot with turned-out lip and incised pattern on neck. 

¢)f,g. Pattern variants, same neck as d. 


| 
/ 
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h. Large, shouldered cooking-pot with inward-sloping neck and incised pattern on neck. 
i,j. Pattern variants, same neck as h. 

k. Cooking-pot with medium neck and unusual incised pattern. 

/. Cooking-pot with quarter-circle ornament, probably from the hinterland, 

m. Bowl with in-turned lip and red coat. 

n. Bowl with rounded bottom and incised pattern below neck, 


Fic. § 


Local earthenware from enclosure of Tomb. Phase 7. 


a, b. Bowls with rounded sides and bottoms, 

c, ad, e. Semicircular bowls with rounded bottoms. 
f, g- Bowls with rounded sides and hollowed bases, 
h-/. Bowls with straight sides and hollowed bases. 
m. Carinated bowl with short neck. 

n, 0. Carinated bowls with medium necks. 

p. Pattern variant, same form as 0. 


q- Carinated bowl with long neck. 


Fic. 6 


Local earthenware from enclosure of Tomb (ii). Phase 7. 


Carinated bow] with long neck. 

Carinated bow! with turned-out lip. 

Carinated bow] with base. 

Shouldered cooking-pot with inward-sloping neck (cf. fig. 3, 2) 

Jar with inward-sloping neck. 

Bowl with base and slightly out-turned lip on sandy-buff earthenware. 

Thin blue-and-white frilled and fluted bowl with bird on base inside and fishes and seaweed 
on outside. Lines round lip and base. 

Celadon frilled dish in dark blue-green crackled glaze; glazed ring on inside of base but 
middle of base bare; underglaze design on inside. Body grey-white. 

Similar celadon frilled dish in a dull green that has turned putty colour in the kiln; similar 
glazed ring on inside of base; middle of base, except for a round spot in the middle, bare. 
Body grey-buff. 
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THE RAVENSCAR INSCRIPTION 
By R. G. Goopcui1p, F.S.A. 


Tue Ravenscar inscription (C.J.L. vii, 268 = E.E. ix, 561), found in 1774 on 
what may be presumed to have been a Yorkshire ‘signal-station’ site,1 and now in 
Whitby Museum, needs no lengthy introduction. Its importance was recognized 
by Huebner and Mommsen, and it has been discussed by Haverfield, who pub- 
lished a good photograph, and by Collingwood, who included a line-drawing of 
it in his Archaeology of Roman Britain.3 Despite its importance as one of the latest 
epigraphic documents of Roman Britain, and the attention it has therefore received, 
its exact meaning has remained far from clear, the uncertainty resting largely in the 
third line. Most recently, Mr. C. E. Stevens has re-examined the text in an 
appendix to his article on the British sections of the Notitia Dignitatum. 

Curiously enough there has been no fundamental disagreement as to what is 
visible on the stone (pl. xxxir). The agreed reading is: 


IVSTINIANVSPP 
VINDICIANVS 
MASBIERIVRR 
MCASTRVMFECIT 
ASO 


Haverfield suggested that the last two letters of line 3 might be PR, for prae- 
fectus, but his photograph and Collingwood’s drawing both show a clear RR. For 
the first part of this line, Haverfield suggested, tentatively, MAGISTER, assuming 
a ‘hooked’ G and a ligatured and deformed |S. 

Mr. Stevens has, however, rejected magister on the grounds that ‘in the hierarchy 
of the later Empire, the only magistri are the supreme commanders, and a mere 
praepositus’ (as line 1 shows Justinianus to have been) ‘could not possibly take pre- 
cedence of them, in this unqualified manner’. He has therefore discarded MAS, 
as a blundered anticipation of the MCAS of line 4, and has proposed BIERIVM 
CASTRUM, explaining this by supposing a local eat ‘Vi(s)erium’. 

This interpretation, involving the rejection of three letters at the beginning of a 
line, is somewhat drastic, and its validity depends largely on the assumption that 
magister is an impossible reading. This assumption is not, I think, acceptable. 
Whilst it is true that no magister militum could have appeared in a subordinate 
position as in the Ravenscar text, there is evidence of a lower grade of magistri 
serving in the later Roman army. 


' For the circumstances of the discovery see of the last two letters of 1. 3 it should be compared 
Kitson Clark, Gazetteer of Roman Remains in E. with Haverfield’s, taken in a different light. 
Yorks, 122. 3 R. G. Collingwood, Archaeology of Roman 
2 F.R.S. ii (1912), 210 and fig. 31.The photo- Britain, 171 and fig. 444; cf. F.R.8. xii (1922) 79. 
graph (pl. xxx11) here reproduced has been kindly 4 Arch. Fourn. xcvii (1941), 151-4. 
supplied by Mr. R. H. Hayes. For the forms 
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At Concordia, on the Adriatic coast not far from Aquileia, there was, in the 
later Roman period (circa a.D. 360-410) an imperial armament factory (Fabrica 
sagittaria) and a base-camp, in which many regular units of the Roman field-army 
were, from time to time, stationed. In the cemetery of this base-camp a large 
number of inscriptions have been found, of which no less than fifty refer to the 
ranks and units of fourth- and fifth-century soldiers.! 

One of the Concordia inscriptions (C.J.L. v. 8750) is an epitaph of a certain 
Flavius Hariso, magister primus of the numerus Erolorum (= Herulorum) Seniorum, 
an infantry unit of auxilium palatinum status, attested also in the Notitia Dignitatum 
(Occ. V and VII). Another (C./.L. v. 8988c) simply records a magister called 
Baicca, without any indication of his unit—although his military status is to be 
implied from the character of the Concordia cemetery. There can be no pos- 
sibility that these two magistri were ‘supreme commanders’: one was patently on 
the strength of a regiment (of perhaps 500 men), and both were sufficiently modest 
in rank to lie, in death, in simple sarcophagi among other senior N.C.O.s and 
regimental officers.” 

The exact character of these junior magistri in the later Roman army is obscure, 
The rank does not appear in St. Jerome’s list3 of grades in a typical cavalry unit— 
which list is, in fact, our main evidence for a regimental establishment at about 
A.D. 400 and it is possible that magistri were, at that time, peculiar to the infantry. 
Grosse* has suggested that the magister primus was a drill- or riding-instructor, as 
were certain other magistri in the earlier - army. Against this interpretation 
we may quote an important inscription of a.p. 392—-found at Cologne (C./.L. 
xiii. 8262)—-which records the reconstruction of a building by a certain Aelius 
magister pr(imus) acting on orders received from Arbogast, the Frankish ‘generalis- 
simo’, and transmitted by an unnamed comes domesticorum.s We may therefore 
suspect that at Ravenscar, as at Cologne, the magister was a technical officer or 
N.C.O., perhaps a garrison engineer or a pioneer sergeant. Such a person would 
naturally yield precedence to a praepositus on any building inscription. 

Once we accept MAGISTER on the Ravenscar stone, we can find a clue to the 
word that follows. The T of magister is inscribed as a simple vertical stroke, like 
an |, and confusion between these two letters is extremely common in the palaeo- 
graphy of late Roman provincial incriptions. In North Africa, where late inscrip- 
tions are particularly abundant, it is quite normal to find I, T, and even E confused.® 


' CLL. v (Addit.), 8724-77 and 8988c; 
Notizie degli Scavi, 1887, 261, 305, 339; 1890, 
169, 339; 1892, 5, 335; and 1893, 222. For the 
discovery of the cemetery see Buf/. Ist. 1873, 
58-63; 1874, 18-57; 1875, 104-25: there has 
been no definitive publication. The inscriptions are 
all in the Museo Nazionale at Portogruaro. 

2 The great majority of ranks attested at Con- 
cordia are regimental, and include the following: 
Tribunus, Ducenarius, Centenarius, Biarcus, Semis- 
salis, Campeductor, Domesticus, and Magister. 
There. are also some graves of military personnel 
attached to the Fabrica Sagittaria. ‘The units are 


all zumeri, of both cavalry and infantry. 

3 Jerome, 4d Pammachium, i. 19. 

4 R. Grosse, ‘Die Rangordnung der rémischen 
Armee des 4—6 Jahrhunderts’, K/io, xv (1918), 14. 

5 It is difficult to see why Hirschfeld (C.J.L. xiii. 
8262) should have proposed magister pr(ivatae) in 
a context so clearly military. 

6 Numerous instances occur in the inscriptions 
from the interior of Tripolitania which are pub- 
lished in Inscriptions of Roman Tripolitania edited 
by J. M. Reynolds and J. B. Ward Perkins, and 
published by the British School at Rome. 
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Photo. by R. H. Hayes 
The Ravenscar inscription. (}) 
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The cross-bars which distinguish these letters are either cut to the wrong size or 
omitted altogether. In the most careful inscriptions | is carved as an inverted T, thus 
1, in order to leave no doubt in the mind of the reader; but such instances are 
relatively rare. We must, I think, consider the possibility that the letter following 
the R of magister, on the Ravenscar text, is intended as a T. 

TVRR, followed by an M at the beginning of line 4, could only be turr[e]m, the 
penultimate letter being lost in the flaking of the right-hand margin of the stone; 
and surris is not only a perfectly intelligible description of a Yorkshire signal- 
station tower but is well attested in the military terminology of the later Roman 
Empire. We may recall the Turris Maniliorum (El-Guecirat) of the Tripolitanian 
frontier; and an even later inscription from near Tarhuna, on the same frontier, 
reads h(a)ec turris fabricata est,! referring to a ditched watch-tower of a type parti- 
cularly common on the Roman frontiers of Libya. 

If we accept this reading of the Ravenscar stone, the whole sense of its text 
becomes clear, despite inaccuracies of grammar: 

Iustinianus p(rae)p(ositus) 
Vindicianus magister turr[e] 
m castrum fecit 


a so(lo) 


Turrem castrum may mean ‘turrem (et) castrum’ or, conceivably, ‘turrem cas- 
tr(orjum’. In later Roman epigraphy castra and castrum are both often used to 
indicate small forts, although the singular form is usually preferred.2 Castellum is, 
of course, more frequently encountered; but there is very little consistency shown 


in the use of such military terms, and the walled enclosures in which the Yorkshire 
watch-towers stood could reasonably, despite their modest dimensions, have 
been described as castra. The Ravenscar building inscription may therefore apply 
either to the watch-tower alone or to the whole installation with its surrounding 
walls, Since no evidence has yet been found of these walls being appreciably later than 
the watch-towers they enclose, the latter interpretation is perhaps the moreacceptable. 

Fecit should, strictly speaking, be fecerunt; but Vindicianus may have felt that he 
had already, in the first line, paid sufficient tribute to his superior, the praepositus. 
Under the earlier empire, and in more sophisticated regions, the proper formula 
sub cura followed by the genitive, or curante followed by the ablative, would have 
been adopted. Such niceties were probably considered unnecessary on the York- 
shire coast in the late fourth century. 

Mr. Stevens has suggested that Justinianus, the praepositus, was the commander 
of a detachment of Leg. VI sent ‘for the ad hoc purpose of rebuilding the signal 
station’. His assumption that the phrase fecit a so(/o) necessarily implies a reconstruc- 
tion is unfounded. On the contrary, it is initial construction that is more usually 
recorded in this manner.3 If Justinianus was not alegionary officer, he could perhaps 

El-Guecirat: C./.L. viii. 22774; Tarhuna:  instancing C.J.L. vii. 445—-A solo instruere (Bal- 
Inscr. Rom. Trip. 876. neum). \t must be admitted, however, that the 

2 E. De Ruggiero, Dizionario Epigrafico, ii reading of the final line on the Ravenscar stone is 
(1900), 136, s.v. ‘Castra’. uncertain. 

3 Cagnat, Cours d’¢pigraphie latine (1914), 267, 
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have been a praepositus limitis, a regional frontier commander of a type well attested 
in the African provinces, though not, however, recorded in Britain in the some- 
what scanty sources at our disposal.! 

We must, in conclusion, consider whether the Justinianus of Ravenscar was the 
same person as the general of that name sent by Constantine III from Britain to 
Gaul in a.p. 407.2, Haverfield concluded that this identification was acceptable, 
and that the signal-station at Ravenscar was ‘built or repaired not so very long 
before a.p. 406’. Stevens has affirmed that ‘there is no need to make anything of 
the identity of name’. The latter view is more prudent, but it may be pointed out 
that if, as seems probable, the Ravenscar inscription refers to the initial construction 
of a signal-station, and if circa a.D. 369 is to be accepted as the initial date of this 
group of defences, then Justinianus, the praepositus at that period, would have had 
ample time for advancement in rank to become an important general under Con- 
stantine III. It might even be thought that the interval of thirty-five years is rather 
too long, and that this senior officer should have been in retirement by a.p. 407. 
It is, however, necessary to remark that the dating of the Yorkshire signal-stations 
rests on coin-evidence which hardly allows a precise terminus ante quem;3 and that 
elderly generals were not unknown in the field armies of the later Roman Empire. 


ADDENDUM 


Further evidence for low-grade magistri in the later Roman army is provided by the Pannonian 
tile-stamps published by J. Szilagyi in Inscriptiones Tegularum Pannonicarum (Diss. Pann. Ser. 2, 
No. 1; Budapest, 1933). In the fourth-century series we have the names of two magistri, 
Ursicinus and Bono . . . (pl. xxv, 2-4; xxvI, 37-38), of whom the former also appears twice 
(pl. xxv, 6; xxv, 5) with the rank of cent(urio) or (-enarius), probably indicating his later promo- 
tion. The highest military rank recorded on any of the tile-stamps in this series is that of dux 
u(ir) p(erfectissimus), and it is inconceivable that these Pannonian magistri were magistri militum. 
The formula OF. ARNe which precedes their names on the tile-stamps is unexplained, but 
seems to support the view that these officials were technicians rather than junior commanders. 


1 I am inclined to doubt whether the Notitia 
Dignitatum gives a complete picture of the British 
defensive system in the late fourth or early fifth 
century. There may well have been a zonal system, 
as in parts of Africa, in addition to the regimental 
establishment listed in the Nofitia. 

2 The suggestion was first made by the late Sir 
Arthur Evans in Num. Chron. 1887, 208. Haver- 


field, in F.R.8. ii (1912), 212, n.l, lists the ancient 
sources. Cf. Collingwood in F.R.8. xii (1922), 79. 

3 The coin evidence is excellently summarized 
by H. H. E. Craster in Arch. Fourn. lxxxix (1932), 
251-3. It seems possible, however, that the initial 
occupation of the signal-stations could be nearer 


A.D. 375. 
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ANGLO-SAXON TABLET WEAVING 
By Grace M. Crowroot 


TaBLeET weaving has been popular in the north from the early centuries a.p. It is 
present, for example, in the well-developed tablet braids and edgings of the 
Torsberg find from Schleswig, and therefore might be expected to occur in Anglo- 
Saxon remains. It is most appropriate, then, that the first examples of tablet weav- 
ing to be recognized in this country come from East Anglia, and in two cases these 
are fastened to wrist-clasps regarded by E. T. Leeds as distinctive of districts which 
were occupiedby the Angles. 

These clasps always come from women’s graves. From the position in which they 
are commonly found, one pair at each wrist, they are believed to have been used to 
fasten the sleeves of women’s dresses. Usually they are small and simple, two plates 
of thin hammered bronze, one with a slot, the other with a curved projection to 
fit into it, a ‘hook-and-eye’ type, as it may be called; but some are more ornate, of 
cast bronze, gilded, with animal or other patterns, and with a triangular projection 
above probably designed to cover the slit of the sleeve-opening. In all cases there 
are holes through which the clasps could be sewn to the garment. 

Recently one pair from a set of small clasps from - aiid 
Mildenhall, Suffolk, in the Cambridge Museum, was 
found to contain remains of two textiles. Above was a 
2x2 twill, and under it part of a tablet-woven braid 


which must have formed the cuff or edging of the 
sleeve. In one clasp an original stitch through a hole 
still held the textile in position.’ The second example, 
to be described here, is a set of more ornate clasps 
from Mitchell’s Hill, Icklingham, in the Ashmolean ‘5; 


Museum, which have long been known to contain 
remains of textile. Recent examination has here also 
revealed, under a twill textile, part of a tablet-woven 
braid. The position of the textiles on the clasps is seen 
on pl. xxx111. The photographs on pl. xxxiv were taken 
after the textiles had been removed from the clasps and 
turned over to show the tablet weave: a restoration of 
the way the braid must have bordered the sleeve is 
shown on fig. 1. 

The clasps belong to that variety of the more ornate 
type in which the upper projection is joined to one Fic. 1 (2) 
clasp of the pair; in this case they are rusted into each 
other and cannot be separated. The surface is in poor condition, but from examina- 
tion in the Ashmolean Museum it is certain that one pair was originally gilded, and 


' G. M. Crowfoot. “Textiles of the Saxon period’, etc., Proc. Camb. Ant. Soc. xliv (1951), p. 26, 
pl. v and fig. 1. 
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no doubt the other was as well. The decoration is simple, a few lines only and volutes 
above. The pair called here Pair 1 has the inscription ‘Mitchells Hill’ on the lower 
part of the clasp underneath, that called Pair 2 has ‘Mitchells Hill 1909—487’ on 
the upper part at the back. 

Pair 1 has suffered slight damage since illustrated in 19123! a small piece is 
broken from the top and the outer edges of two holes are missing. The textile 
fragments appear to be in much the same condition, lying within the clasps, but 
more loosely, and the one sewing-stitch then preserved intact in a hole has broken 
away, though remains of it and other stitches are still present; so also are the 
threads which fastened the projection to the sleeve. 


Tue TExtTILes 


Material. Fibres from the yarns of both twill and tablet weave were examined at 
the Wool Industries Research Association and proved to be all wool. The wool is 
not pigmented, but the textiles were either stained or dyed yellow. 


Pair 1 


(a) Twill. A piece of textile, 5 cm. x 2-8 cm., lies on the left side; the exact size 
is not known as it is folded and held by remains of stitches, including that once 
fastening it to the upper hole of the clasp. The weave is a 2 x 1 twill, count about 
21X20 per cm., S-spun in one system, Z in the other, but there is no evidence as 
to which is warp and which weft. The small piece inside on the right is confused. 

(4) Tablet weave. When the twill textile is raised and turned over part of a 
tablet-woven braid is revealed, size 2-5 cm. x 1-4. cm. About 20 twists still remain, 
c. 8 per cm., in plain 4-hole weave, with the twists all in the same direction, S$. The 
warp yarn is spun lightly, Z, the weft is 2-ply S. The edge of the braid is button- 
holed in blanket stitch with a strong 2-ply thread. 


Pair 2 


Textile is preserved inside on both clasps of the pair. On the left there are con- 
fused remains of twill above tablet weave. On the right only a little twill can be 
found, again confused in parts with the tablet weave. But when this piece is turned 
over (pl. xxxiv4) the side of the tablet weave which touched the metal is perfectly 
preserved and twenty-six twists can clearly be counted, all S except for two Z twistsat 
one end. The size of the braid is 2-8 x 1-3 cm., the original width was probably just 
over 3 cm. The 2-ply tablet weft in this braid is much finer than in that of Pair 1, 
and the tablet twists closer, 9-10 per cm. One sewing-stitch is seen holding the 
bronze edge broken away from a hole. The edge of the braid is again buttonholed, 
and there are also stitches going across the tablet weave in the same 2-ply yarn; 
these may possibly be an attempt at decoration, a brocading, but do not seem very 
regular. 


1 E. T. Leeds, ‘The Distribution of the Anglo- (1912), p. 186, fig. 17; The Archaeology of the 
Saxon Saucer Brooch’, etc., Archaeologia, \xiii Anglo-Saxon Settlements (1913), p. 75, fig. 12. 
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a. Wrist clasp, Pair 1, 4. Wrist clasp, Pair 1, 
front back 


i 


c. Wrist clasp, Pair 2, d. Wrist clasp, Pair 2, 
front back 


Saxon wrist clasps from Mitchell’s Hill, Icklingham. (sca/e 4) 
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4. Tablet weave from Pair 2 


a. Tablet weave and twill from Pair 1 


Textiles from wrist clasps. (scale ?) 
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Twill, loose. 


A piece of twill textile accompanies these clasps and is believed to have been 
found with them. The weave is 2 x2, the count 15x 14 per cm., and both warp 
and weft are Z spun. 


CoM PARISONS 


A study of the use of wrist clasps with tablet weave was made by Hans Dedekam 
in 1924-5 from Norwegian finds, some of the fifth, but mostly of the sixth century 
a.D.! The clasps there were straight plates, fastening with a somewhat similar 
‘hook-and-eye’ to that on our simple type. But the sleeve edge with its tablet- 
weave cuff was placed over the plate, and held to it by buttons with stems running 
through the cloth and riveted to the plate. Hans Dedekam records that he made 
inquiries in England as to whether tablet weave had also been found on Anglo- 
Saxon wrist-clasps, but learnt only of the presence of twill textiles. He then 
assumed that the typical Norwegian form with button-shaped rivets had been 
developed because of the special use of tablet-woven bands as edgings, whilst the 
Anglo-Saxon type was fastened to an ordinary woollen twill, of which probably the 
whole robe was made. But now we can see that the strong thick tablet weave was 
valued for the same purpose over here, even if the arrangement was different, and 
the stitches used to sew the clasps to the braid cuffs of the twill tunic, though they 
were not so strong as rivets and buttons, have endured even to our day. 

Both the tablet weave described here and that from the Mildenhall wrist-clasps 
referred to above are plain tablet weaves, as is also a fragment preserved on the back 
of an annular brooch from Hadleigh Road cemetery, Ipswich. One patterned frag- 
ment has been found on a strap-end from St. John’s cricket field cemetery, Cam- 
bridge, but the weave is simple compared with the elaborate patterned braids from 
Torsberg. But there is no reason to suppose that the Anglo-Saxon weavers were 
less skilful; perhaps the women reserved their finest efforts for the garments of their 
menfolk, and te whenever brooches do not preserve textiles so successfully as 
wrist-clasps. At any rate we can now say that in Anglia as in Angel tablet weave 
was known, and braids in it served as sleeve edgings and girdles.” 


' Hans Dedekam, To tekstilfund fra folkevan- for permission to study and publish the clasps, to 
dringstiden (Bergen Museum Aarbok, 1924-5), Mr. M.B. Cookson, of the Institute of Archaeology, 
figs. 18, 25-29. for the photographs, and to Miss E. G. Crowfoot 

2 My thanks are due to the Ashmolean Museum for the reconstruction drawing. 
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BRIDGE HOUSE, 64 GEORGE ROW, BERMONDSEY, S.E. 
By B. H. Sr. J. O’Nen, M.A., F.S.A. 


Tuis is a brick house, or rather a pair of houses, built in or about 1706, as is shown 
by the date on the hood of the eastern door. Damage due to enemy action was 
made good in 1943 by means of temporary repairs in accordance with the Ministry 
of Works scheme for bomb-damaged historic buildings. After the end of the 
war consideration was given to permanent repairs. Since, however, the immediate 
locality is now entirely given over to industrial activity, it did not seem to the 
owners to be practicable, or at least advantageous, to repair the building for use 
as a house, and no other use could be found for it. Its condition began to cause 
alarm to those working near at hand and demolition had of necessity to be agreed 
to. Since, however, the plan of the building is a very peculiar one, the Ministry of 
Works made a special survey with the kind permission of the owners. This is 
here published with the other illustrations by permission of the Minister of Works 
and of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. 

The building of 1706 is nearly square. The rooms to the north of it, ie. 
Rooms 5, 6, 7, and 8 on the ground floor, etc., are a later addition, as is clear from 
the type of brick, the details, and straight joints. This is of no particular interest, 
and will not be described in detail. The interest of the building lies mainly in its 
plan. The rectangular part is all of one build, and has certainly always been two 
houses, each of two rooms on each floor, and each having a doorway and staircase. 
There is no vestige of a doorway in the party wall between the two portions of the 
building. It is true that only one doorway of the early eighteenth century now 
exists, because the western front has been altered, but both stairs are genuine and 
almost identical, and they are obviously original features of the building. They 
have closed strings, with well-shaped, turned balusters and square newels. So far 
no parallel has been found for a house of this plan. 

Much of the outside of the building has been refaced since 1706. The western 
wall was entirely rebuilt at the time when the additional rooms were added north 
of the building, if one may judge from the type of brick. In the new walling 
there are bricks like those used in the addition, with some old bricks re-used. But 
that this was only a refacing of the west wall is shown by the fact that the early 
eighteenth-century panelling of Rooms 1 and 2 is in place and has never been 
shifted. At the same time the windows were altered or renewed, since now they do 
not always fit the panelling. 

Much alteration has also occurred in the southern wall of the building (pl. xxxva). 
The uppermost seventeen courses of this wall are in yellow brick, and all the 
window-heads have been renewed except the eastern two on the ground floor. 
There is only a vestige of the moulded brick string-course at the western end of 


1 Antig. Fourn. xxviii (1948), 34 ff. 
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this wall; the remainder of it was probably removed when the window-heads were 
renewed. 

There have been alterations to the eastern wall as well, but these have been done 
very subtly, perhaps late in the nineteenth century. It is probable that the differ- 
ence in the levels of the window-heads in this elevation is due to this late alteration. 
But there is not a shadow of doubt as to the genuine character of the hood over 
the doorway (fig. 4) or of the fact that it belongs to its present position. 

The eastern house of this pair now has a fine doorway, but for internal fittings 
it yields pride of place to the western house. Originally no doubt both were 
approximately alike in this respect. It has in Room 3 a moulded plaster ceiling 
and panelling with bolection moulding almost intact, but the fireplace is of Regency 
style. Room 4 has a moulded plaster ceiling and a nineteenth-century fireplace. 
On the first floor Room 11 has a good moulded plaster cornice and a bolection- 
moulded fireplace surround with contemporary panelling above it, and panelling 
with dado all round the room. Room 12 has a similar fireplace with panels above, 
one altered; the remainder of the room has simple panelling with dado as in Room 
11 but perhaps altered. The second floor rooms have nothing in them of special 
interest. The stair is original, but not so good as that of the western house. 

The western house has, in Room 1, an almost completely panelled room, with 
dado and moulded wooden cornice (pl. xxxv1, a). The fireplace is a late eighteenth- 
century alteration, as is the one in Room 2. This latter room has panelling with 
dado on two walls and a nice corner cupboard, which is a later embellishment (pl. 
xxxv, 4). Room 9g on the first floor has simple panelling with dado most of the way 
round the room; the fireplace is of the late eighteenth century. Room 10 has a very 
good fireplace of c. 1706 (pl. xxxv1, 4), when the building was erected, also a 
moulded wooden cornice and perhaps the original dado on all walls except the 
southern, but no panelling remains. Again, the second-floor rooms have no in- 
teresting features. As already remarked, the stair is a good example of ¢c. 1706. 
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An Inscription in the Society’s collection —Mr. Eric Birley, F.S.A., contributes the following:— 
A few months ago I happened to be doing some extensive work on the distribution of Roman 
personal names, and for that reason I was checking through the index of nomina in Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum, vi (inscriptions from Rome itself), when I happened to notice a 
familiar conjunction of names, C. Manilius Hilarus. Turning to C.I.L. vii, the British volume, 
I found that a man of those names was in fact attested on an inscription which has been in this 


Society’s collection for nearly 200 years; further study reveals that there is really only one inscrip- 
tion in question, and that it comes from Rome: the evidence, in so far as I have been able to 
elucidate it, deserves to be put on record. I have to thank Dr. Philip Corder for his assistance on 
the documentary side, and Professor K. C. Dunham for his geological report. 

On Thursday, 24th November 1763 (5.4. Minutes, vol. ix, p. 140), ‘Mr Da Costa presented 
a Monumental Marble of the smallest Size, 7 Inches & one eighth long, & 34 Inch® broad, found 
in making the new Military Road from Newcastle to Carlisle; inscribed, with very fair Charac- 


ters, th iz. 
ers, thus, viz CAMANILIVS 4 


HILARVS4VIXITY 
ANNOSYLY’ 


The inscription was included in Albert Way’s Catalogue of Antiquities, Coins, Pictures, &c., 1847, 
p. 10 (with the cognomen misread as Hilarius), where a reference to the minutes was given and the 
donor was described as Emanuel Mendez Da Costa, Esq., F.S.A. The latter gentleman, as Dr. 
Corder points out to me, had been elected a Fellow of the Society in January 1752, and he was 
expelled from the Society on 27th March 1768 for infamous conduct, for which he was sent to 
prison. Further details (which are in fact available) are not relevant in the present context, butit 
is clear that Da Costa’s account of the origin of the stone need not inspire unreserved confidence. 
Yet it was accepted by the Society at the time, and by later epigraphists. Bruce, who published it 
with a good illustration in his Lapidarium Septentrionale, 1875, p. 165, no. 324, assigned it 
conjecturally to Carvoran, adding the following note in justification of the attribution: — 


‘No record remains of the precise locality where this stone was found.. It may have come 
from the burying-ground of this station, which circumstances lead us to suppose was not far 
distant from its south-east angle. Whether the stone has been reduced to its present form for 
the purpose of carriage we have no means of knowing; it is, however, smaller, and its back and 
sides more carefully tooled than usual. It may have been intended for insertion in a larger 


| CMANILIVS. 
HILARVS:- VIXIF 
ANNOS:L 


Fic. 1. (4) 


When we find Huebner, in C.1.L. vii, 799, likewise under Carvoran, noting that the stone had 
been found per Warburtonem, there is no doubt that he was relying on the views of Bruce, his 
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a. Rievaulx Abbey: stamp on lead ingot. (3) 


Photo. Ministry of Works 
4. Rievaulx Abbey: lead ingots on the floor at western end of the nave 
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main adviser on the epigraphy of the north of England; though Bruce did not mention Warbur- 
ton in Lap. Sep., his hint that the inscription might have been cut down ‘for the purpose of 
carriage’ plainly points to Warburton, of whom Horsley (Britannia Romana, 1732, p. 182) 
observed that he ‘was at a great deal of pains and expence [sic] to collect the most curious Roman 
stones he could find in this county [sc. Northumberland]; but he unhappily broke many of them 
in order to make them more portable, and so carried off only that part of the stone which had the 
inscription’. Warburton himself (for whose relationships with Horsley reference may be made to 
Sir George Macdonald’s paper in Arch. Aeliana, 4th ser., x, 40 f.) vehemently denied the charge, 
calling it an ‘unjust accusation of a parsimonious incuriosity’ (Vallum Romanum, 1753, p. 40). 
But in any case, the fact that the inscription was not mentioned either by Horsley or by Warbur- 
ton should be enough to show that it was not one of those which the latter discovered; and, in 
spite of his claim to have been a coadjutor in the construction of the military road from Newcastle 
to Carlisle, there is no reason to suppose that he was in Northumberland in 1751 or the following 

ears, and thus in a position to have anything to do with a discovery made at that time (cf. 
Macdonald, op. cit. 51). 

The explanation is distressingly simple. Da Costa’s attribution to the north of England is in- 
correct and—in view of his subsequent record—no doubt fraudulent. It had in fact been found 
in Rome, in or before 1733; it was first published by Muratori, in the third volume (1740) of 
his great collection of inscriptions, p. 1787, no. 2, whence in due course it found its way into 
C.1.L. vi as no. 21918, where its present location could not be given. It must be supposed that 
Da Costa had acquired it in Italy, or from someone who had obtained it there, and that he 
assigned a fictitious north-country origin to it in order to make it more interesting to our Society. 

Professor Dunham, to whom I have been able to refer the stone for examination, reports that 
it appears to be an almost white calcite-rock of even grain, the crystals being perhaps 0-5 mm. 
across; he can find no distinctive character which would enable him to say exactly where it comes 
from, but is certain that no such rock occurs anywhere in this country, and that it could well be 
Italian marble. On the evidence set forth above, that must undoubtedly be the case. 


A bronze spearhead from Mildenhall.—Lady Briscoe, F.S.A., sends the following note:— 
This bronze spearhead (pl. xxxvir) was found in 1948 by Mr. L. Palmer on ploughland in 
the Mildenhall Fen near Hayland House (map ref. 52/652/772). It is now in the possession of 
Mr. S. Ford of West Row. 

It belongs to Class 2 (early socketed), uncommon in England, the type being regarded as of 
Irish origin. Greenwell and Brewis, in their paper on the evolution of the spearhead,! give five 
examples which have been found in England, and an additional specimen from the Thames at 
Battersea has been published since their paper was written.2 The type seems to belong to the 
Middle Bronze Age. 

The spearhead is 6} in. in length and is intact except for weathering. It bears elaborate en- 
graved decoration, the main part of which is on the blade and is composed of hatched triangles, 
very similar to the triangles round the mouth of the socket on the spearhead from Battersea 
mentioned above. Neither of these weapons has the mock rivet heads on the socket near the base 
of the blade, a feature which appears on the Arreton Down example which, presumably, stands 
earlier in the series. 


A Lead Ingot at Rievaulx Abbey—Mr. G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., contributes the following:—In 
1920 four lead ingots were found at Rievaulx Abbey in the course of clearance by H.M. Office 
(now the Ministry) of Works. The ingots were close together on the floor at the western end of the 


* Greenwell and Parker Brewis, Arch. lxi, 439. 2 Antig. Fourn. iv, 49. 
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nave, 12-18 ft. north of the west door, in front of the respond of the north arcade. Pl. xxxvmr 
shows three of the ingots in position, after removal of the mass of fallen masonry which filled the 
nave 10 ft. deep. Ina brief reference in this ‘fournal! Sir Charles Peers explained these ingots as 
the melted-down lead of the buildings, which had been hidden by falling masonry and so were not 
removed by the agents of the king at the time of the Suppression in 1539. ‘Three ingots were 
given by Lord Feversham, the owner of the abbey, to the Dean and Chapter of York Minster in 
1923, and melted down to obtain metal for leading the Five Sisters window in the north transept. 
‘Thus centuries later, and after it had survived these varying fortunes, the lead was again used for 
something closely akin to its original purpose. 

The ingot still at Rievaulx (fig. 1) is canoe-shaped, 44} in. long, 164 in. wide, and 7 in. thick. 
The upper surface is flatand smooth, the underside convex and rough; clearly the ingot was made by 
pouring the molten lead into a trough scooped in the ground. Near the centre of the top surface is 
a stamp, measuring 1-9 in. by 1} in. and o-1 in. deep. In the recessed area of the stamp is a crowned 
rose in relief (pl. xxxvu, a). The stamp on the remaining ingot is blurred by double impression; so 
the drawing was checked from a wax replica of one of the other stamps which the Clerk of Works 
to York Minster has in his possession. A few inches from the stamp is a hole, 1 in. diameter and 
4 in. deep, made while the lead was semi-molten. Evidently it was for the insertion of aniron bar to 
loosen the ingot in its mould and prise it out of the ground for removal. The four ingots were 
about the same size, and the weight of each is stated to be about 9 cwt. 

The removal of lead from the northern monasteries at the Dissolution is vividly described in the 
records. A letter of June 1537 from the Duke of Norfolk to Cromwell? states why the lead was 
stripped off: “The house of Jervaulx was much in debt, but the moveables will discharge that, 
especially if plumbers be sent down to take the lead off the houses and cast it into sows.’ 
The method is described in letters from those in charge of the demolition at Jervaulx. Thus 
Pollard wrote to Cromwell3 in August 1537 saying that he had received his letter ordering him to 
have the leads in his survey melted into sows and marked with the king’s mark. He began at 
Jervaulx, but was soon weary, as the finer was unskilled. The cloister leads had taken five days, 
and that was little to the whole. He was sure the leads would be worth £1,000. Three months 
later Richard Bellysys reported to Cromwell+ on the completion of the work: ‘I have taken down 
all the lead of Jervaulx, and made it into pecys of half fodders, which lead amounteth to the num- 
ber of eighteen score and five fodders, with thirty and four fodders and a half that were there 
before: and the said lead cannot be conveit, nor carried until the next sombre, for the ways in that 
countre are so foul and deep, that no caryage can pass in wyntre.” 

The amount of lead realized at Jervaulx, which was noted as being very well roofed, was 399} 
fother, according to Bellysys’s report. Other quantities realized at the Yorkshire monasteries’ 
were: Rievaulx Abbey 140 fother, Byland Abbey 100 fother, Kirkham Priory 30 fother, North- 
allerton Friars 15 fother, and Richmond Friars 12 fother. 

The term ‘fodder’ or ‘fother’ used to describe the lead sows is the measure of their weight. The 
medieval fother of lead is defined by the Oxford Dictionary as 19} cwt., but like all medieval 
weights and measures it tended to vary locally and sometimes it was composed of 20 cwt. and 
therefore equal toa ton. According to the reports on Jervaulx the lead was cast into sows of halfa 

fother, and marked with the king’s stamp. This agrees well enough with the weight, about 9 cwt., 
of the Rievaulx ingots, since most likely no great trouble was taken to get accuracy, the total 
weight being all that mattered. 
The lead obtained from the roofs and windows was melted down on the spot, and there is 


1 Antiq. Fourn. i, 277. 4 Monasticon, v, 567. 
2 Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, Henry 5 Memorials of Fountains, i, 294, n. 2 (Surtees 
VIII, xii, pt. ii, 7. 3 Summarized, ibid. 174. Soc. xlii, 1863). 
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documentary and archaeological evidence for the methods used. A writer of c. 1591 whose father 
and uncle witnessed the Suppression! relates that at Roche Abbey, ‘when the lead was torn off and 
cast down into the church the . . . persons that cast the lead into fodders plucked up all the seats in 
the choir, wherein the monks sat when they said service . . . and burned them, and melted the 
lead therewithall’. 

In the course of the excavations at Fountains Abbey? it was noted that the stalls, screens, and 
other fittings had apparently been used as fuel to make fires for melting the lead, for here and there 
were found heaps of ashes, and in the nave part of the furnace where the operation had been con- 
ducted. More detailed evidence was obtained in the excavations at Monk Bretton Priory,3 
relating to the disposal of the windows. Nearly all the window glass was at a spot outside the 
north wall of the infirmary kitchen. The pieces of glass were so numerous as to suggest that they 
had been dumped there. Fragments of window lead were also found mixed with the glass, and these 
together formed a layer several inches thick. Probably the bulk of this glass was brought from 
the church by those who were dismantling it at the time of the dissolution of the priory. Evidence 
of how the lead was separated from the glass is shown by the discovery at the east end of the 
infirmary of pieces of glass-slag, composed of innumerable pieces of white and coloured glass fused 
together, suggesting that the glass and leads were thrown into the furnace together, and that 
when sufficiently heated the lead run off and cast into pigs, and the glass-slag thrown away. 

Attention may here be drawn to the facts recorded by Mr. J. A. Knowles* that at the Dissolu- 
tion, contrary to the generally accepted belief, the windows of monasteries were not destroyed but 
the glass was carefully collected and sold. At Rievaulx strict orders were given that the stained 
glass was ‘to be layed up under lok and key and out of danger of wastyng and stelyng’. All the 
window glass was to be graded into three sorts, and only the third quality of plain quarry glass was 
to be ‘taken out of the lede and the lede molten’. 

The last discovery to be noted here was at Muchelney Abbey, Somerset,5 where the excavations 
in 1873 exposed the fire-place for melting down the lead. Outside the ‘bubble’ chapel at the east 
end of the main apse of the abbey-church the ground had been disturbed to a considerable depth, 
and the fire-place was in this hollow. It was roughly square, about 1ft. 6in. by 2ft. inside, and 
built of broken coping-stones taken from the abbey; around the fire-place was much lead which 
had run into the loose earth. 

My grateful thanks are due to Mr. R. Gilyard-Beer, F.S.A., for references and notes on the 
documentary evidence, and to Mr. L. F. Salzman, F.S.A., for notes on the medieval system of 
weights. 


A Dunstable Tournament, 1308-9.—Mr. F. B. Stitt contributes the following:—Several 
copies, made at various dates, of a roll of arms for a tournament held at Dunstable during the 
second year of Edward II’s reign have survived, but when one of these was edited last century by 
C. E. Long he decided, on the grounds that no tournament was known to have been held there 
that year, that the original roll must have been incorrectly headed; and that the scribe ought to 
have written not Dunstable but Stepney, where a notorious political tournament took place about 
this date: Mr. Wagner, however, has recently considered this substitution gratuitous.® Evidence is 
available to confirm his suspicions and its source could hardly be more apposite. One of the most 


1 Sir Henry Ellis, Original Letters Illustrative vol. v (1926), p. 103. 

of English History, 3rd Ser., iii, 34 (1846). 4A Knowles, The York School of Glass-Paint- 
2 Memorials of Fountains, ii, 146 (Surtees Soc. ing (1936), p. 46. 

Ixvii, 1876). 5 Proc. Somerset Arch. Soc. xix, 125, with plan. 
3 J. W. Walker, “The Priory of St. Mary Mag- 6 For lists of rolls of arms see 4 Catalogue of 

dalene of Monk Bretton’, Yorks. Arch. Soc., extra English Mediaeval Rolls of Arms, pp. 39-49, by 
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illustrious of jousters at the beginning of the fourteenth century was Sir Giles Argentein, and it is 
the outlay on fodder for his horse, borne by the reeve of one of the manors of his family, which 
reveals that a Dunstable tournament took place between Michaelmas 1308 and Midsummer 
1309—the account closed about 11th June.! 

The reeve of the manor of Wymondley claims first for oats provided for the horses of Sir John 
Argentein, his lord, and of Sir Giles, apparently on their way to the tournament, and then for a 
second issue while they were at Dunstable. Evidence is insufficient to date it precisely with any 
confidence, but there are indications that it took place about Easter. The reeve of Wymondley, 
a manor in northern Hertfordshire some 15 miles from Dunstable, had provided grain for the 
lord and his household while resident on the manor from September 1308 to 19th March 
1308/9, that is until about ten days before the Easter feasts. The entries in the reeve’s accounts 
do not state that the journey to Dunstable started from somewhere other than Wymondley, nor 
that after the tournament the lord returned to that manor. Therefore, as no other starting-point 
was indicated, it is likely, but no more than likely, that Sir John set out from there: then again, 
although it may well be that the oats supplied at Dunstable while the tournament was in progress 
were sufficient to feed the horses during the journey back to Wymondley, the lord in fact may 
well have journeyed on to some other place. If so, then the most likely date for the journey to 
Dunstable would be shortly after the 19th March, the last day on which the lord’s household 
drew supplies at Wymondley, and this would have brought the party to Dunstable about the 
beginning of Easter Week. The rolls of arms reveal that those present at the tournament were the 
allies of the Earl of Lancaster and that Sir John Argentein was one of the earl’s retainers,? so 
that the tournament whenever it was held seems to have been connected with the baronial oppo- 
sition to Edward II. In this case an Eastertide tournament in 1309 would have been a prelude to 
the April Parliament of that year. Perhaps, however, this proves too much: for although tourna- 
ments were prohibited ‘at Stamford and elsewhere’ during Lent, no such order was made about 
an intended meeting at Dunstable.3 However, the Stamford writ was issued early in February, 
suggesting that the meeting was anticipated at the beginning of Lent. Thus the date when a 
tournament was proposed at Stamford does not clash with one held at Dunstable about Easter, 


a chronicler, which as it was the prelude to a Parliament might have been expected, it should be 
remembered that the Annals of Dunstable Priory virtually conclude a few years before this date. 

Though the indications are therefore (nothing stronger can be postulated) that this hitherto 
mysterious Dunstable tournament could have been a curtain-raiser to the April Parliament of 
1309, it certainly took place between the previous Michaelmas and mid-June of that year. 

Extract ftom reeve’s account, manor of Wymondley, 1308-9; issues of oats: ‘Item in pre- 
bendo dextrariis et aliis equis domini et equo Egidii de Argentem versus Dunstapel ad Tournea- 
mentum de Dunstapelle 6 bus. per 1 talliam.... Item liberatum apud Dunstapelle ad tournea- 
mentum I qu. per 1 talliam cum prebendo dextrariis.’ 


A. R. Wagner, 1950; for transcript of one of these 1 Hertfordshire County Record Office 57523. 
by C. E. Long see Collectanea Topographica et 2 Long, Joc. cit. 
Genealogica, vol. iv, pp. 61-72 (1837). 3 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, p. 99. 
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REVIEWS 


Taxila. By Sir Joun Marsuatt. 11 x84. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1951. 3 vois., 
£21 net. 


Taxila, now an obscure railway-junction on the borders of the Punjab and the NW. Frontier 
Province of Pakistan, lay on one of the great trade routes of Asia: the route which tapped the 
transcontinental ‘Silk Route’ at Bactra (Balkh) in Afghan Turkestan and, penetrating the 
Hindu-Kush, debouched upon the plains and coasts of India. In the time of the Roman Empire 
this highway was often more than a tributary to the Silk Route. Not only did it serve important 
Indian markets but, during the long periods when Parthian intransigence barred regular traffic 
through Iran, it constituted a switch-line which maintained immediate if circuitous interchange 
between the Western and the Eastern worlds. Commodities and ideas of high significance in the 
history of civilization travelled along it. And Taxila took its toll of them. 

From about 500 B.c. to A.D. 500, successively under Achaemenid, Greek, Indian, Indo-Greek, 
Scythian, Parthian, and Kushana masters, Taxila flourished as capital city or district town on three 
(or, as I would prefer, four) successive but adjacent sites. For over twenty years, from 1913 to 
1934, it was excavated on a lavish scale by the old Archaeological Survey of India under the 
direction of Sir John Marshall. The three handsome volumes which have at last emerged contain 
material which, in the aggregate, is available from no other source. They establish Taxila as the 
classic site for the study of East-West contact and are a tribute to the energy and enterprise of 
their author. What Dura-Europos is for the west of the Parthian zone, Taxila is for the east of 
that zone, though for a longer period and with more extensive implication. No classical or oriental 
library can afford to be without this work, in spite of its heavy cost. 

Reviewers are apt to begin with praise and to put their sting in the tail. I prefer to reverse 
this process, and to say at once that the excavation of Taxila was a tremendous opportunity missed. 
The author began his long labours in India two years after the death of Pitt Rivers, but for him 
Pitt Rivers lived in vain. Unbelievable though it may seem, in the whole of the three volumes 
there is not a single stratigraphical section worthy of the name. Sites such as that of the Dharma- 
rajika stupa, which were in fact clearly stratified, could have told us much that we badly want to 
know about the chronology and development of the westernizing arts and crafts of the end of B.c. 
and early a.p. Yet they were dug in a fashion that would have brought a perfunctory telegram 
from our Ministry of Works had the scene been in Britain and not in India. Not one of Sir John’s 
assistants understood the principles of stratigraphical digging as they have been standard in this 
country for more than a generation. He himself took office in India at an early age without any 
adequate training in excavation, and the task which confronted him—and which he tackled with 
conspicuous natural ability—was of a magnitude that prevented further apprenticeship. As an 
excavation-report (which primarily it is) Taxi/a is a monument of technical incompetence. 

Having said that, I gladly turn to the brighter side of the picture. The happy chance that on 
two occasions the town was moved completely and on a third, as I believe, partially to new sites 
has itself provided a rough substitute for stratification, in that it has automatically separated and 
made readily accessible major phases in its history. In spite, therefore, of insufficiently analytical 
excavation, we know roughly what the place was like between c.350 and 200 B.c. and in the first 
centuries B.c.—a.D., leaving the flanking and intervening phases for future work. We know a good 
deal also, in very wholesale fashion, about several of the Buddhist monasteries in the vicinity, and 
we may accept the useful conclusion that the White Huns provided a terminus ante quem by wiping 
them out in the latter half of the fifth century a.p. These are powerful additions to knowledge. 

The first city, on the Bhir Mound, was a rambling affair, crudely built of rubble and mud- 
brick. There are few signs of wealth until the arrival of Alexander the Great, whose visit in 
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326 B.c. is recorded in lively and instructive scraps inherited from his staff-historians. In his 
train came a modicum of gems and jewellery with Western (particularly Achaemenid) affinities, 
and a few Greek and Persian coins began now to supplement the local silver-bar currency. But 
during the last century of its existence, the Bhir Mound city went steadily downhill; lanes were 
blocked, streets encroached upon, shoddy buildings became shoddier and increasingly inchoate on 
plan. When Greek rulers from Bactria took over early in the second century B.c., the town was 
beyond repair and was thereafter moved across the adjacent rivulet to Sirkap. There, on two 
successive but overlapping sites (not distinguished by Marshall), it was rebuilt. 

Here the author has drastically changed some part of his chronology since the publication of 
the third edition of his local Guide in 1936. He does so, not in the light of new evidence, but 
from his own inner consciousness. In 1936, some time after the conclusion of his excavations, 
the massive stone defences of Sirkap were ascribed by him to c. 50 B.c., and further excavation 
under independent direction in 1944-5 confirmed this dating. They are now suddenly and 
arbitrarily put back into the first half of the second century B.c., a change which cannot for a 
moment be accepted. Their date is not a secondary matter; their sociological implication is of 
considerable importance, since they appear to mark the transformation of the town into an 
acropolis-city of Western type. Incidentally, Marshall publishes 7o general plan of these remark- 
able walls and towers, nor even mentions the unusual pentagonal bastions at the corners. Fortun- 
ately a complete survey was made by others in 1945 (Ancient India, no. 4, 1948, pl. xxi, not 
referred to by Marshall), but the matter is emphatically not one which should have been left to 
chance by an excavator who has spent no small part of his life on the site! 

The uncovering of an impressive area of Parthian Sirkap (mostly first century A.D.) is perhaps 
Marshall’s greatest achievement at Taxila. There the visitor may still see the notable grid-plan 
of the streets, the tabernae alongside the main thoroughfare, the Buddhist (?) temple and the way- 
side shrines, the courtyard houses and the large dwelling which the author boldly identifies as the 
royal palace. The mass-excavation of these upper levels has done a minimum of harm in detail 
and a maximum of good generally in revitalizing an interesting and significant phase of civilization. 
It will be long before such an enterprise can again be undertaken, and our gratitude may be whole- 
hearted. Here vividly in three dimensions is a part of the city where Gondophares reigned in the 
days when, as an early story has it, St. Thomas the Apostle came hither on his mission to the 
Indians. And scattered between the museums of Taxila, Karachi, and Delhi isa great wealth of 
material which illumines the complex culture of this remote Indo-Parthian borderland. 

In the publication of this material, Marshall and his colleagues (particularly Dr. R. B. White- 
head) are at their best. The coins, the jewellery, the silver plate, and most of the oddments are 
dealt with in a scholarly and workmanlike fashion. By contrast, the section on the pottery is 
sketchy and inadequate, and reflects the archaic quality of the work in the field: a defect particu- 
larly regrettable in our present ignorance of Indian ceramic. Worse, in his theoretical reconstruc- 
tion of the art-history of the Parthian and Kushana phases the author stretches credibility to 
breaking-point. A short review is not the place in which to discuss this very involved problem, 
and the reviewer must beg forgiveness for referring the reader to his criticism of Marshall’s 
theories in Antiquity, xxiii, 1949, pp. 4 ff. Here it will suffice to lament the omission from the 
book of one of the most striking of the stuccoes, the westernizing head of a child, and the disguising 
of another (the more than life-size head of a youth of classical type) as a minutely and badly 
illustrated ‘terra-cotta’. (Both are, as it happens, included in the Antiquity article referred to.) 
Indeed many of the photographic illustrations were thoroughly bad initially and have not been im- 
proved by the method of reproduction. Lastly, it must be added that the book does not represent 
the state of relevant research at or near its date of publication (1951); for example, in debatable 
matters such as the dating of Kanishka the fertile literature of the past decade or more is scarcely 
considered. 
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In summary, this book should have solved many problems which in fact it merely complicates, 
It remains, however, a remarkable store-house in which students will long rummage with a 
mixture of delight and frustration. R. E. M. WHEELER 


Scripta Minoa: the Written Documents of Minoan Crete with special reference to the Archives of 
Knossos. By Artuur J. Evans. Vol. 2. The Archives of Knossos: Clay Tablets inscribed 
in Linear Script B. Edited from notes and supplemented by Joun L. Myres. 12} xg}. 
Pp. vili+14+pls. 97. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1952. 10 guineas. 


The first volume of Scripta Minoa appeared in 1909. Although the inscribed clay tablets of 
Knossos are frequently discussed in his Palace of Minos and some examples are indeed there 
illustrated, when thirty-two years later Sir Arthur Evans died only the pictographic, or hiero- 
glyphic, portion of the Knossian corpus had in fact been published. ‘The documents of the Linear 
B Script, the palace archives proper, were with these few exceptions still quite unknown. The 
executors of Evans have been as fortunate in their choice of editor as is the latter in his publishers, 
This second volume of Scripta Minoa, which properly appears under the name of Evans, is in its 
presentation essentially the work of Sir John Myres. It is superlatively produced and illustrated, 
to serve as a fitting epilogue to two generations of Minoan research. Briefly, there are here some 
1,600 inscriptions, cut on bars and tablets of unbaked clay, which from the circumstances of their 
discovery can be dated approximately to 1400 B.c. They are patently of an ephemeral character, 
for they represent the current records at the moment of the palace’s collapse. The great majority, 
furthermore, cannot be grammatical, being either lists of persons or the records of commodity 
transactions, presumably between palace officials and the individual merchant or cultivator. 
When we add that their language is still totally unknown, and that no phonetic values can safely 
be given to the Minoan signs, the austere nature of the editor’s task will be the more apparent. 
And yet Scripta Minoa ii comprises the most important archive of the earliest civilization of this 
continent. To his task Sir John Myres brings the full panoply of his mature scholarship. The 
tablets are furnished with a scientific classification and a concordance; each separate text is repre- 
sented both by line-drawing and by photography; their presentation is preceded by an exhaustive 
discussion of the signary, and accompanied by a ‘vocabulary’. While every legitimate deduction is 
drawn, speculation and conjecture are rigorously excluded. There are here none of the familiar 
‘translations’. 

This volume is also fortunate in its timing, for its appearance coincides almost exactly with the 
publication of the Pylos Tablets of the Greek mainland by Dr. E. L. Bennett; while the Linear 
A texts of Hagia Triadha were in 1946 admirably reproduced by Pugliesi-Carratelli. In short, 
the entire Bronze Age corpus is now accessible to scholars: the surviving records of the Minoan 
and Mycenean civilizations are at their disposal. Progress is to be expected, not merely along the 
analytical lines of the late Dr. Alice Kober, but in further archaeological investigation of such 
promising soil as that of Bronze Age Cyprus. For that island is provided not merely with a 
signary of Late Cypriot times, derived directly from Minoan Linear A, but with its offspring, 
the Classical Syllabary, which survives until the close of the third century B.c. Here both the 
language and the phonetic values of the signs are known. T. B. Mirrorp 


The Pylos Tablets: a preliminary transcription. By Emmett L. Bennett, Jr., with a foreword 
by Cart W. Biecen. 10X 6}. Pp. xii-+-117. Princeton: Princeton University Press for the 
University of Cincinnati (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1951. 125. 6d. 


The subsidiary title of this eagerly expected work is not without its significance. The discovery 
by Professor Blegen and the late Dr. Kourouniotis in 1939 near Pylos of some 600 tablets of un- 
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baked clay, inscribed in a script virtually identical to Cretan Linear B, aroused an immediate 
interest which the preoccupations and the misery of the ensuing years did nothing to dispel: the 
Greek mainland, represented hitherto by casual finds from Thebes, Orchomenos, Eleusis, Asine, 
Tiryns, and elsewhere, could now boast a complete archive of the Late Bronze Age, comparable 
in bulk to that of Knossos. The essential facts are these: the language of the inscriptions is not 
Greek; their content is ephemeral; they are securely connected archaeologically with the destruc- 
tion of the ‘Palace of Nestor’, an event dated by pottery of the ‘Granary’ class to the close of the 
Mycenean epoch. The present publication, without perhaps doing full justice to it, will go far 
towards allaying the consuming curigsity of scholars. It sets before them the texts in transcript, 
unsupported, however, by photographs or apparatus criticus or any archaeological commentary or 
indeed any discussion of variation in sign-forms. These transcripts are, furthermore, derived not 
from the tablets, but from a set of photographs; because (for reasons of which the cogency is not 
apparent to the present reviewer) both Professor Blegen and Dr. Bennett have been denied access 
to the originals which since 1941 have been stored in the vaults of the Bank of Athens. It is much 
to be desired that the Pylos excavations of 1939, which were then regarded chiefly as a recon- 
naissance in force, will be resumed in the near future, and that a thorough investigation of this 
cardinal site will be followed at no great interval by the definitive publication of these Pylian 
documents, reinforced perhaps by others which the palace may yet yield. Until then the interested 
will console themselves with this scholarly presentation of these inscriptions, with its accompany- 
ing ‘glossary’. In place of the few tablets already published, decipherers are now confronted with 
the whole problem. And herein, as the author observes with a very proper cynicism, there lie 
both advantages and disadvantages: it is ‘relatively easy to find a translation for an isolated inscrip- 
tion or two—but to force a whole corpus to give sense is a far more difficult task’. How true, and 
yet how little heeded! T. B. Mrrrorp 


Essai de classification de la céramique mycénienne d’Enkomi (campagnes 1946 et 1947). Par E. 


CocHE DE LA Ferré, avec une préface de C. F. A. ScHAEFFER. 11} x8}. Pp. 66. Institut 
francais d’ Archéologie de Beyrouth, Bibliotheque archéologique et historique, tome 54. Paris: 
Librairie Orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1951. Fr. 1,000. _ 


The aim of this study is to draw what inferences may be possible from the Mycenaean pottery 
found during the campaigns of 1946 and 1947 at Enkomi. Perhaps the most interesting section 
of the article is that dealing with the Submycenaean period, which is here divided into two phases, 
‘an inferior’, dated about 1150 to 1075 B.C., and a ‘superior’, dated about 1075 to 1050 B.c. 

Any hope that these excavations might provide some fresh and incontrovertible evidence for 
the dating and classification of Mycenaean pottery is extinguished by the opening remarks of the 
author of the article that his study of this material (termed by Dr. Schaeffer in his preface ‘un 
matériel restreint et relativement ingrat’) is based essentially on stylistic comparisons and only to 
avery slight degree on stratification. The first traces of Mycenaean pottery at Enkomi, admittedly 
very faint, are attributed by M. Coche de la Ferté to the end of Late Cypriote II b, the last quarter 
of the fifteenth century B.c. His insistence on the slightness of the evidence may indicate that he is 
influenced in the above dating by the views of Schaeffer, who tends towards the highest dating 
that the material can be made to yield, and has not as yet published the pottery from the site in 
full! After much discussion, however, the author is forced to allow the probability that Schaeffer’s 
dates for the lower limits of Late Cypriote III need to be somewhat reduced (pp. 39-40) from 
the end of the thirteenth century to at least the second half of the twelfth. Many authorities 
would lower them by still another century. 


" e.g. from the ‘Maison des bronzes’. Cf. Sjéqvist, Problems of the Late Cypriote Bronze Age, pp. 8-10, 
130. 
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Fortunately the present article need not be taken as the final word on the Mycenaean pottery 
of Enkomi. ‘The excavation of the site has been continued since 1948 by a combined effort 
of MM. Schaeffer and Dikaios, the latter for the Cyprus Department of Antiquities, during 
which much more Mycenaean pottery has been recovered, together with other important material, 
much of it from recognizable contexts. ‘The publication of this new material, with the comments 
of MM. Schaeffer and Dikaios upon it, is awaited with the keenest interest by all students of the 
period. It might have been better to have postponed this attempt at a classification of the Myce- 
naean pottery until after these later campaigns. J. H. Itirre 


Studien zur vortanagrdisch-attischen Koroplastik. Von B. Nevutscu. Pp. vilit-75. Jahrbuch 
des Deutschen Archiaologischen Instituts, Erginzungsheft 17. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
1952. D&M. 28. 

Dr. Neutsch bases his work on fourth-century Attic terra-cottas in Heidelberg. He begins with 

a discussion of technique to which ancient terminology (so far as it is presented in ancient authors), 

examination of ancient remains (the Heidelberg collection contains some original figures from 

which the matrices were made as well as finished copies), and knowledge of modern practice all 
contribute. He then discusses some terra-cottas in Heidelberg. The first he convincingly identi- 
fies as Kaineus being driven into the ground by Centaurs. The figure seems to be caricatured; 
inspiration by comedy cannot be proved since the head is lost, but is possible. The second is con- 
nected with a fourth-century statue of Hygieia, the fourth with the original of the Lateran Sopho- 
kles, the fifth with the original of the ‘smaller woman from Herculaneum’, the sixth is a seated 
woman, the seventh a Kore of a very well-known type with golden hair, the eighth a girl playing 
knucklebones. These are all well illustrated and discussed with many parallels from statuary, 
reliefs, and painting. For this alone the book is well worth study by all interested in Greek sculp- 
ture on a large or a small scale. In addition Dr. Neutsch draws one very important conclusion: 
that the so-called Tanagra figures, though made in Tanagra, are to a considerable extent depen- 
dent on Athenian terra-cotta prototypes. This is clearest with the ‘lesser Herculanean’: here the 
the Heidelberg figure found in Athens is the original made by the artist; Dr. Neutsch quotes ten 
very close replicas from Tanagra. They are so close that they cannot be copies but must be casts 


from moulds which derive more or less directly from the Attic original now in Heidelberg. 
T. B. L. Wesster 


Race-relations in Ancient Egypt. By S. Davis. 84 x5}. Pp. xiiit176. London: Methuen, 

1951. 215. 

The aim of this book is to review the effect the sudden awakening to man’s unity had on the 
development of race-relations in Egypt during the Hellenistic and Roman periods. In the cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere diverse peoples with different religions and cultures met one another. In 
particular there were two contrasting attitudes of mind, racial exclusiveness and co-operation 
with all mankind as members of one family. The former had its origin in the ideals of the Greek 
city-state or of God’s chosen people from Judaea. The latter, initiated by the Stoics and greatly 
advanced by Alexander, was further spread by the development of the political philosophy of the 
Roman Empire and by Christianity. 

The book is divided into three parts, based on the relations of Egyptians with Greeks, Hebrews, 
and Romans respectively. The chapter headings in the first part are Greek exclusiveness and the 
political ideals of Alexander the Great, the Hellenistic Age, the earliest Greek contact with 
Egypt, Alexander in Egypt, the papyri and their value, the Hellenization of Egypt, and Alexan- 
dria. In the second part the chapters are the earliest Hebrew contact with Egypt, the Jews in 
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Egypt in later times, the question of Jewish citizenship at Alexandria, and Greek contact with 
the Jews—anti-Semitism and Hellenism. The third part deals with the Roman attitude to race 
under the Republic and the Empire. 

A lively treatment of race-relations that threw original light on that problem might have been 
expected from the Senior Lecturer in Classics at the University of the Witwatersrand; but the 
author rarely expresses his own opinions and, although he does just mention them, seems almost 
studiously to avoid comparison with modern conditions. His pagesare full of quotations from other 
writers, sometimes contradictory and not always the best authorities. For instance, the birth and 
development of Egyptian civilization did not take place c. 1450 B.c. (p. 28), but many centuries 
earlier. ‘There is no evidence that the Hyksos ‘killed or enslaved the Egyptian population’ 
(p. 77). ‘Tell el Amarna is in Upper Egypt but not on the Upper Nile (p. 80). There is no 
justification for suggesting that Herodotus never visited Egypt (p. 78). The chapter on papyri 
is trite and out of place, although it would have had its uses in a course of lectures to university 
students, and one feels the same about the first chapters of Parts I and III, one of which does not 
mention Egypt at all and the other only mentions it incidentally. The result is a book full of a 
kind of learning on a subject of the greatest interest and importance, but one that is not easy to 
read. A. J. ARKELL 


Prehistoric Europe: the Economic Basis. By J. G. D. Crarkx. Pp. 349+xvi plates, London 
(Methuen), 1952. 60s. 


Dr. Clark here gives a new interpretation of archaeological data—or perhaps we should say 
revives a mode of interpretation, familiar last century, but with far richer material, enlarged 
technical resources, and profounder vision. The theme is not the interaction of human societies, 
as represented by typologically distinguishable cultures, but the interaction of society and en- 
vironment as expressed in material culture. Attention is accordingly focused not on the arbitary 
formal peculiarities of tools that serve typologists for the definition of groups and periods, but on 
the activities which the use, manufacture, and distribution of the implements imply. Culture is 
conceived as action, not as the fossilized results of action. The latter, of course, alone survive as 
archaeological data. To activate these fossils the author appeals judiciously to the folk-tradition of 
Europe itself, still living and observable in corners that have escaped industrialization or at least 
described in medieval and classical writers. Ethnographers’ reports of the aborigines of America, 
Australia, or Africa are only exceptionally invoked. Clearly the customs of historic Europeans 
are more likely to illuminate those of the prehistoric inhabitants of the same environment than 
chance dips into the ethnographers’ capacious bags; the dip which Clark is forced to take to 
illustrate the ‘distribution of stone implements would have justified a different interpretation had 
he selected the ‘Melanesian’ instead of the ‘Australian’ bag. 

This procedure further invests with meaning quite a number of specimens, hitherto labelled 
‘objects of unknown use’—notably traps, and implements for dealing with hides and blubber. 
Familiarity with living cultures again both reveals the deplorable gaps in the archaeological record 
and helps to fill them. At the same time Clark has most assiduously collected the rare specimens 
of handicraft in wood, bark, hide, basketry, netting, textiles, and other perishable materials that 
have been preserved by lucky chance; some of the less familiar are illustrated by fine photographs 
and enlivened by juxtaposition to recent specimens. 

The natural environment of Europe in the several periods during the last 20,000 years can be 
reconstructed in some detail by combining the results of geology, climatology, botany, and 
Palaeontology, and since the Ice Age Clark distinguishes three main zones—the Mediterranean 
characterized by evergreens, the temperate belt of deciduous forests, and the circumpolar zone of 
tundras and birch and pine woods with the South Russian steppes as a possible fourth ecological 
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province that is not further considered in this book. An enduring adjustment to the first is repre- 
sented by the little townships or permanent villages of Minoan Crete, the Cyclades, Helladic 
Greece, Almeria, and Algarve. But a map forcible reminds us that neither the Greeks, the 
Etruscans, nor the Phoenicians succeeded in crossing the ecological frontier. Only the Romans 
succeeded in annexing for the Mediterranean way of life a substantial area of deciduous forest—and 
notoriously some medievalists have questioned the durability of that achievement. Farming, how- 
ever, though admittedly originating in this or the still drier sub-tropical zone, did penetrate right 
through the deciduous forests, and, as palaeobotanists themselves now recognize, soon began to 
transform them. Its spread, Clark implicitly admits (p. 241), was in part effected by immigrant 
farmers, yet I only know one neolithic culture that preserved its archaeological identity on both 
sides of the ecological frontier and that only in the extreme south-east corner of the deciduous 
forest at Tordos and Vinéa. Perhaps with stone tools alone migrants in either direction were im- 
potent to transcend the moulding force of the non-human environment. If so, it would be hopeless 
by the usual archaeological methods to trace across a frontier folk-migrations as contrasted with 
trade or other sorts of intercourse. 

But in this book the Mediterranean region remains a background, though evidently one 
familiar to the author; the action takes place among the deciduous and coniferous forests and on 
the tundras, which, when the curtain rises in the Magdalenian, occupied the whole stage. In these 
provinces Clark first describes how men got their food and shelter, then the techniques for extract- 
ing and manufacturing the requisite equipment, the distribution of the latter by trade, and the 
means of transport and routes employed. He has already treated in greater detail several of these 
themes in this and other learned periodicals, but many fresh and fascinating details emerge. For 
instance, the monograph on fishing, published here in 1948, is expanded by an illustrated account 
of the West Baltic osier weels, while speculations on the origins of barbs are omitted. Moreover, 
the several special studies are here integrated. For instance, neolithic farmers needed lots of axes 
for clearing forests, and these must be of suitable stone. Hence developed flint-mines and axe- 
factories in the vicinity of outcrops of tough rock and an extensive trade in axes of Galician banded 
flint, greenstone from Bomle, Graig Lwyd rock, Preselite, and eventually copper. It is remarked 
on p. 183 that ‘the Grand Pressigny workshops, concentrating on such formsas daggers and knives 
continued to flourish well into the Bronze Age’ when ‘the great flint and stone axe-manufactories 
languished’. Yet in Britain the trade in Preselite, Graig Lwyd, and Langdale axes seems to have 
been most active in what till the 15th March 1952 used to be called the Bronze Age! 

Only exceptionally does Clark leave the solid ground of economics. But he does not shrink 
from ideological interpretations when solid archaeological facts require them. Magdalenian 
reindeer-hunters armed their harpoons with heads of reindeer antler; later Baltic sealers used seal 
bones! Mesolithic hunters caught eagles surely to use their tail-feathers for fletching arrows, but, 
since goose-feathers would be just as good, just as surely also for the magic virtue attributed to 
the dpxos oidivwv. Toa like superstition rather than prehistoric falconry, he attributes the hawks’ 
heads from Yorkshire round barrows. Clark indeed asks, ‘How did the Mycenaeans acquire 
their taste for northern amber?” and replies, ‘It was doubtless through contact with’ Unétician 
(actually he uses a hideous German word) ‘traders that the east Mediterraneans first found out 
about northern amber, presumably in acquiring some other substance already known to them such 
as tin from Vogtland’ (p. 263). This is perhaps a less satisfying account of the creation of a civi- 
lized market for barbarian wares than that offered for neolithic trade in Spondylus shells: “The 
Danubians were merely satisfying a need which had become established in their traditional cul- 
ture during an earlier stage in their history’ when ‘the shells were already known to them close at 
hand.’ 

Nowhere does the author allow himself to speculate on ‘social organization’ or ‘relations of 
production’, though house types and settlement plans are ably described. Inter-tribal relations are 
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in effect treated as normally pacific, warfare being mentioned only casually as a cause of perturba- 
tions in an Angellic manner. Yet even in prehistoric times we must reckon, as Bernabo Brea’s 
work on the Lipari Islands has recently shown, with precursors of the notorious Dalmatian and 
Cilician pirates, and that not only in the Mediterranean. For such at least warfare is a productive 
pursuit, and it has moreover undeniably provided a stimulus to technological advances. (Perhaps 
it is because its best attested use in Britain is military that the sling is never mentioned here while 
hunters’ procedures and equipment are otherwise described in great detail. 

The author’s exhaustive mastery of the archaeological data combined with a genial use of folk- 
lore and an easy familiarity with the relevant conclusions of natural scientists makes Prehistoric 
Europe the most authoritative, but at the same time, the most lively, account of the economic 
bases of life this side of the Alps that has been achieved in any language. The wealth of detail, 
documented by a bibliography of some 450 items, that gives vividness to the picture is so skilfully 
handled that it will not weary nor confuse the general reader and yet provides a convenient and 
indispensable source-book for further specialist works. Artistic but scientific maps and diagrams 
happily supplement the text, while the well-selected photographs dramatically drive home the 
author’s points. By a self-denying ordinance he has rigorously abstained from hypotheses as to 
social structure, population density, the productivity of techniques which he has elsewhere shown 
himself fully competent to formulate judiciously. What he gives us is the reliable and indispens- 
able basis on which we hope the author will subsequently build an equally convincing fabric of 
Prehistory embodying subsequent discoveries; for since the book went to press finds have been 
published which help to settle questions still open in 1950—the late neolithic yoking of oxen 
(a model from Kreznica Jara), the Early Bronze Age date of crook ards (Lago di Ledro), the 
date of Danish disc wheels, the casting of Danubian III copper axes. Very few corrections will 
be needed—the term ‘coiling’ applied to European pottery is misleading as Voyevodskii and 
Stevenson have shown; the ‘horse’ from the Emst round barrow was really an ox—apart from 
some misprints. V. Gorpon CHILDE 


Les Hommes de la Pierre Ancienne. By H. Breuit and R. Lantier. 54 X 83. Pp. 334 with 32 
plates. goofr. 


This book, with some additions and alterations, comprises the course of lectures given by the 
Abbé Breuil in the University of Lisbon in 1941, and is the fruit of his rich and varied experience 
of fifty years in the field of prehistory. We must be grateful that the collaboration of Monsieur 
Lantier has made it possible to give to a wider public the store of knowledge which Breuil himself 
has always so generously dispensed to his pupils and colleagues in conversation, and in those letters 
which seem all the more precious because three or four readings are needed for their full decipher- 
ment. 

This work contains the material for several books, compressed into nineteen chapters, and we 
do not reach the more detailed stratigraphy and typology which often take up so much place in 
manuals of prehistory until we have been given the background which is needed to make them 
comprehensible. In this early part the sections which deal with the natural fracture of flint and 
other stones and the technique of flint-working are particularly valuable and complete, but they 
would gain even more than the rest of the book from adequate illustration. The section on pre- 
historic sites is in fact a picture of the life of early man, fully documented with evidence from 
excavations and from Palaeolithic art, and with judiciously chosen ethnographic comparisons. 
The tools and weapons of Palaeolithic man (as distinct from the technique of their manufacture) 
are then examined, in a general way, and here we are not allowed to forget the probable use and 
manner of using of these objects, which can all too easily be regarded as mere type fossils. The 
chapter on the stratigraphy of the Lower Palaeolithic is perhaps among the least satisfactory, 
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because a mass of complicated and sometimes controversial geological evidence has to be so com- 
pressed as to be confusing to anyone not already familiar with it. The same is true of the account 
of human skeletal remains, which suffers not only from over-compression but from one or two 


rather disastrous printers’ errors. The chapter on the Upper Palaeolithic industries contains 
matter which can be found nowhere else, but here again illustrations are needed. We may regret 
that in a book signed by Breuil, Palaeolithic art must be contained in three chapters, but we 
must be grateful for the fruits of an incomparable experience, however closely packed. This 
section, moreover, is the only one for which illustrations have been provided. 

This very valuable book reflects an earlier, more humane tradition at a time when prehistoric 
archaeology is being somewhat oppressed by the aesthetes and technocrats with their combined 
jargons. ‘These things are necessary, and have their proper uses, but a work of this kind reminds 
us that nothing can replace a profound knowledge of the subject, gained by years of experience 
and devoted work. D. A. E. Garrop 


Prehistoric Ireland. By Josep Rarrery. 845}. Pp. xvi+228. Frontispiece+ Pls. XVI. 
Figs. 267. London: Batsford, 1951. 16s. 


This book, long advertised and postponed before its final date of publication, has been awaited 
with much anticipatory pleasure as being the first to be devoted entirely to Irish prehistory 
written by an author trained in modern archaeological schools. Dr. Raftery, who is now Keeper 
of Irish Antiquities in the National Museum of Ireland at Dublin, has, apart from field activities, 
been able to pursue continuously the investigation of the unrivalled, and little published, collec- 
tions of that museum for more than a decade. 

It was to be appreciated that Prehistoric Ireland would be a work primarily for the general 
reader, but most archaeological handbooks are designed for that purpose without their authors 
abandoning the opportunity to include some body of original work, and to provide a bibliography 
which will no less demonstrate the range and completeness of published sources drawn upon than 
inform the general reader of more detailed courses of reading. It is distressing to find that this 
book contains no bibliography, nor even a select list for further reading. There are only five 
footnotes in the whole book giving bibliographical references: one to Caesar’s Gallic War, one to 
a Festschrift, and the other three to periodicals of which one is so obscure as to be generally un- 
obtainable. The Preface states that the book was set up in type during the early years of the recent 
war, but it is claimed that subsequent discoveries have not materially altered the interpretation. 
Apart, however, from the significance of particular sites or finds, the text is in fact long out- 
moded in the form of presentation and discussion. 

The first four chapters are concerned with introductory matters, geography, climate history, 
excavation, and field monuments. Chapters V to X cover the archaeological material from the 
earliest inhabitants down to the Iron Age contemporary with Roman Britain. The earliest 
neolithic settlers in Ireland are identified with flint implements of ‘Campignian’ type, but the 
evidence is not conclusive in the absence of pottery associations, and the flint assemblages if 
neolithic at all are probably of ‘secondary cultures’ of the type increasingly to be identified in 
north-western Europe. Mahr’s ‘Riverford culture’ is resuscitated from the decent oblivion in 
which it has rested for some time past. On p. 81 the neolithic settlers are reported to have lived 
close to the land. What else has Mankind ever done except in urban communities? Megalithic 
tombs are represented as the outcome of a fascination for the use of large blocks of stone. The 
collective burial aspect seems to be ignored, and the point of the convenience of this building 
material to achieve this end is brushed aside. In addition to Passage Graves and Gallery Graves, 
Dr. Raftery claims a third primary tomb type in Ireland—a dolmen of the type found in Co. 
Clare, but these, if one must be rigidly typological, are clearly Gallery Graves, one of many 
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regional versions of a general requirement in tomb layout. Plates vi and vir are given to quite 
unrealistic typological schemes of the plan development of Passage Graves and Gallery Graves 
which are out of place in a book so emphatically stated to be for the general reader, and which 
would need to be supported by a most detailed documentation. The cruciform plan of some Irish 
Passage Graves is explained by the addition of a rectangular ‘dolmen’ to a circular chamber, where- 
as the origin is plainly to be found in the Iberian chambers with one or two recesses or side- 
chambers. These latter are not mentioned. The plan-typology of the Gallery Graves includes 
tombs without regard to location or cultural status. On p. 88 a Passage Grave is referred to as 
existing near Wicklow Head. Is this so? The map at pl. v shows no symbol within twenty miles 
of that headland. Carn H at Lough Crew, excavated by Dr. Raftery in 1943, is claimed to have 
been erected in Iron Age times, but the excavation report has not yet been published. 

This book would have provided an opportunity, amongst other things, to marshal the associa- 
tional evidence of Irish Bronze Age pottery, and to have offered some definition of regional 
ceramic groups which certainly exist. The presentation of the Late Bronze and Iron Ages 
material is somewhat more informative. Dr. Raftery is probably to be agreed with in that the 
technical Late Bronze Age began in Ireland as a result of commercial activity and the arrival 
of settlers from Britain of old native stock (i.e. the makers of Cordoned and Encrusted Urns) 
rather than by the arrival of warriors with recent continental origins. He discusses the question 
of the date of the introduction of Gaelic at this point and believes himself forced to think thata 
Celtic tongue must have been brought in by the neolithic settlers. It would have been preferable 
to consider this matter after the review of the Iron Age material in view of the fact that it does not 
necessarily require a substantial change in population to effect the adoption of a new language, 
and in all probability Ireland did receive large bodies of Celtic-speaking refugees from the 
first century B.C. 

Finally it is regrettably necessary to condemn many of theillustrations. About half the number 
of illustrations would have sufficed if economy of any kind was involved as is indicated in the 
Preface. ‘The choice of photographs both as to relevance and standard of production leaves much 
tobe desired. Figs. 56, 117, 118, 126, 127, 132, 133, 184-6, 190, and 205 are too dark to be of 
any use. Fig. 200, of the Dowris hoard, would have been attractive and useful if given a whole 
page, but like so many others it is of postage stamp size. Fig. 99 is the plan of a tomb as published 
last century; it is entirely misleading and another plan, showing the tomb to be of quite a different 
kind than the text professes, was published in 1947. The maps at pls. rx, xu, and xu show 
massed spots of Early and Late Bronze, and Iron Ages ‘sites’, but in fact these are not sites, but 
find-locations based on museum material. ‘These maps can mean nothing to the layman and very 
little to the specialist who has yet to see a dry soil, or similar environmental, map of Ireland. 
The most unprepossessing maps are those at pls. 1v and v where black dots have been over- 
printed with red so badly that the red does not show at all or is off-centre. Pl. rv is again of find- 
spots, not sites, and includes many dubious attributions. A map showing the position of the 
principal places mentioned in the text would have been useful. T. G. E. Poweiy 


Danske Oldsager. 1. Stenalder. By Marurassen. 12} xg}. Pp. 71+233 
figs. Published for the National Museum of Denmark by Gyldendalske Boghandel: Nordisk 
Forlag, Copenhagen, 1948. Danish kr. 13.50. 


— Oldsager, 11. Yngre Stenalder. By P. V. Gros. Pp. 139 +637 figs. Ibid. 1952. Danish 
35.00. 


These admirable volumes issued by the National Museum of Denmark under the general 
editorship of Dr. Therkel Mathiassen comprise the first two of a series of eight devoted to the 
description and illustration of the leading archaeological types of the country from the Old Stone 
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Age to the Viking period. Since Sophus Miiller published his Ordning af Danmarks Oldsager 
between 1888 and 1895 great strides have been made and the authorities of the National Museum 
are to be congratulated on publishing what is in effect an up-to-date grammer of the archaeolog 
of Denmark. Many British archaeologists will be relieved as well as flattered to find that the text 
is printed in English as well as Danish. 

The authors of the first two volumes have wisely refrained from over-elaborate classification, 
leaving the material so far as possible to speak for itself. In vol. I, for example, Dr. Mathiassen 
contents himself in his introductory section with defining the main groups of hunter-fishers found 
in Denmark and tracing in broad terms their historical development. In the main descriptive 
part, on the other hand, the archaeological types are grouped according to the materials from 
which they were made—fiint, stone, bone and antler, wood, etc.—though the cultural attribution 
of each is clearly indicated, both as regards individual types and variants and as regards broad 
categories. 

Professor Glob follows the same general plan, but divides his more voluminous material into 
three broad chronological sections conforming to the Early, Middle, and Late Neolithic as dis- 
tinguished during recent years by C. J. Becker and others. In his treatment of the cultural 
traditions which flourished in Denmark during these periods and of the migrations and influences 
which contributed to the complex pattern of Neolithic culture Glob is commendably discreet, 
though he is able to subdivide his Middle Neolithic section into five cultural groupings—Passage- 
grave, Pit-ware (Grubekeramik), Battle-axe, Bell-beaker, and Boat-axe. 

The illustrations are numbered consecutively for each volume and mounted on plates bunched 
at the end. Indications of scale are provided. The objects illustrated are referenced in the Danish 
(though not in the English) text with museum numbers and in many cases also with biblio- 
graphical references. 

As knowledge of Danish archaeology improves—and the appearance of these volumes will in 
themselves help this forward—entries in the text and even some of the basic classification will 
be rendered out of date, though the speed with which this happens will be reduced by the way the 
authors have eschewed a greater dogmatism than the need for some arrangement of the material 
necessitates. As a work of reference, though, the work will retain its value for years to come, 
whether as a guide to the arrangement and labelling of museum material or as a grammar for 
the discussion or teaching of archaeology. One of the basic difficulties of the subject is that of 
communication. By cutting out tedious description and eliminating many verbal sources of 
confusion such a work of common reference performs an immense service to archaeology. We 
may feel all the more grateful to the Carlsberg and Rask—-Orsted Foundations for subsidizing the 
cost of compiling, translating, and publishing the work at so reasonable a cost. 

In conclusion a reviewer may be permitted to wonder whether the time is not overdue for 
some such publication devoted to British Archaeology. The saving in writing, reading, block- 
making, and cross-purpose argument made possible by the publication of such a work at a price 
sufficiently low to make it generally available hardly needs emphasis. GRAHAME CLARK 


Untersuchungen an den Caracallathermen. Von Erika Broépner. 114 x 8}. Pp. 48. Deutsches 
Archiologisches Institut. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1951. DMZ. 25. 


This valuable work shows what can still be achieved by a discriminating eye applied to major 
monuments of the Roman world. The Baths of Caracalla bewilder the average beholder by their 
vast extent and height, to the point of compelling him to accept a current version of their design 
in order to come to terms with them at all. But there is in fact no received interpretation of the 
plan, and opinion has always differed on most important questions of roofing. This detailed analysis 
of the visible evidence reaches the following important conclusions. On the short axis of the 
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‘building the swimming-bath (natatio) was not roofed, its walls being treated as open-air facades. 
Blouet was thus right, Lanciani and Hiilsen wrong, Ivanoff half-way to the truth. The other 
rooms, frigidarium, tepidarium, and caldarium, still exhibit evidence of vaulting. Where, then, lay 
the cella solearis of the Historia Augusta (Vit. Caracall. ix, 4-6), with a vast ceiling suspended from 
bronze cancelli? For an answer the authoress turns to the two large colonnaded areas, hitherto 
called palaestrae. A meticulous study of the paving, wall-surfaces, and internal down-spouts 
reveals on top of the colonnades large roof-terraces for exercise or sunbathing, with black-and- 
white mosaic flooring, of which an ingenious reconstruction is offered (pl. 27). But the walls 
also contain flues from hypocausts below the supposed colonnades, which cannot thus any longer be 
regarded as open to the air, so that the large areas which they enclose must accordingly have been 
roofed. Vaulted roofs are out of the question, and only a suspended ceiling, 21 metres in span, will 
serve. ‘This explanation is also applied in detail to the Baths of Diocletian and summarily to earlier 
establishments in Rome and elsewhere. There can be no doubt that the point is proved, and the 
recognition of these basilicae thermarum is of fundamental importance for an understanding of 
Thermae. The term solearis refers to the sun-terraces associated with their flat-roofed aisles. 

I. A. RicHmMonp 


Esculturas Romanas de Espatia y Portugal. Por Antonio Garcia y BELiipo. 103 x 72. 
Pp. xxiv-+494; with 352 plates. Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones cientificas, 
1949. 

This book is not a corpus of the sculpture of Roman date found in the Peninsula, but, as the 
foreword explains, a collection or anthology. While all the 30-odd pagan sarcophagi are in- 
cluded, only some 60 out of nearly 200 known portraits are figured. The book lists some 500 
sculptures. Each is illustrated with a good photograph—occasionally with more than one, a 
short bibliography, and a clear and concise description; there is a short summary of the problem in 
those cases in which the interpretation of the sculpture is a matter of dispute. The material is 
divided into ten sections, each with a short introduction and a useful distribution map. Portraits, 
representations of gods, goddesses, and other statues (i.e. those too mutilated for identification) 
account for nearly half the total. Pagan (but not Christian) sarcophagi and the funerary stelai, 
classical in the south and east and native in the north and centre, supply another quarter. The 
remainder is made up of reliefs, a small selection of bronzes and four pieces of silver, including the 
missorium of Theodosius I, found a century ago in the district of Merida. 

This book gives a good impression of the richness of the material yielded by the soil of the 
Peninsula. It includes a number of very fine sculptures, such as the veiled head of Augustus from 
Merida and the Marcus Aurelius from Tarragona. In choosing the pieces the emphasis, with 
one exception, has been laid on the art of classical and metropolitan affinities. This is not to 


‘imply that the majority of the sculptures originated from other than local workshops. Iberia, 


especially on the Mediterranean coasts, was deeply influenced by classical art, and the work 
carried out during the Empire was a branch of Roman art. Local fashions are apparent, but it is 
typical that parallels to even so localized a school as the stelai of Merida must be sought on the 
Garonne and the Danube rather than in the native antecedents. The subjects also are Roman. 
The gods of the classical pantheon are easily recognizable by their attributes, and only one site— 
San Miguel da Mola in southern Portugal—has produced two representations of a native deity, 
Endovellicus, identified, not by the type, but by the dedication of the sanctuary. 

The single exception to this classical predominance is provided by the stelai of the north and 
centre, a class of memorials only slightly influenced by Roman fashions. The earliest, with 
inscriptions in Iberian characters, belong to the second century B.c., but the great majority are 
of the first three centuries of our era, the series ending with the establishment of Christianity. 


: 
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Some 700 are known, mainly from Navarre, the district of Burgos, and the area Leon-Sala- 
manca—North Portugal. History and epigraphy show that they are Celtic or Celtiberian. The 
simple monoliths are decorated with symbols of which the commonest are the crescent moon and 
the radial wheel, with spokes either straight or curved, The latter often assumes the form known 
as the marigold. The author discusses these symbols, to which he would give an eschatological 


significance. The art of the stelai survived into Christian Visigothic times, and the late Sir 
Alfred Clapham has pointed out its importance for the study of the earliest art of Christian Ire- 
land (Antiquity, viii, 50). It is much to be hoped that a fuller publication and discussion of this 
interesting series will not be too long delayed. C. A. R. Raprorp 


Terra-sigillata-Gefasse des ersten Fahrhunderts mit Tépfernamen. Von Ropert Knorr, Dr.Phil. 
9} x6}. Pp. xvi+Tafeln 83. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1952. DM. 12. 


The works of Professor Robert Knorr on Terra Sigillata are so well known for their extreme 
accuracy in the smallest details of the designs on decorated vessels, combined with the artistic 
perfection of his inimitable drawings, that his many admirers in this field of Romano-Gaulish 
archaeology will welcome the appearance of his latest work, which was presented to him on his 
87th birthday. It is indeed a great achievement, for it sums up Dr. Knorr’s latest researches and 
authoritative conclusions, It comprises no less than 83 plates containing 461 drawings, which 
will be invaluable, from their stamps, their designs, and their figure-types, in determining 
the identification of potters of South Gaulish provenance, and in estimating the approximate dates 
of their works. 

The indestructibility of earthenware and the fact that when vessels are broken the fragments 
are usually thrown away, give rise to an important increase in the reliability of Terra Sigillata for 
dating layers in an excavated area with a close approximation to accuracy. 

In order to render his latest book on Sigillata more complete than his earlier works Dr. Knorr 
has incorporated many of the illustrations that appeared unidentified with definite potters in his 
Tépfer und Fabriken verzierter Terra Sigillata des ersten ‘fahrhunderts published in 1919. His 
subsequent researches have solved the authorship of many of these unidentified drawings, which 
he has now been able to assign with certainty to potters of definite date. He has also indicated on 
many of his plates the relations and affinities of potters with each other, so that they can be classed 
in groups, thus greatly facilitating the determination of the dates of the early potters, the proto- 
types of their designs, and their figure-types. 

For instance, he has also reprinted on his plate 81 his representations of small, early La Téne 
faces, which he had published in Germania in April 1921, p. 11, and he has shown that the pre- 
sumed lion’s head, so much used by DARIBITVS (my figure-type 1496) with the strange 
swollen lobes above the ears, is in reality derived from the stylized head-wings of the little, early 
La ‘Téne heads in beaten gold from Schwarzenbach, Birkenfeld (Baldes and Behrens, Birkenfeld, 
1914, Taf. vi, p. 120). These in turn are represented on the altars of MERCVRIVS VISVCIVS 
and MERCVRIVS CIMBRIANVS at Heiligenberg, near Heidelberg (R. Knorr, Germania, 
April 1921, p. 17). In addition to the early La Téne heads figured by Knorr, mention may be 
made here of a similar chalcedony small La Téne head from Blenheim Park, now in the Ash- 
molean Museum (Summary Guide to the Department of Antiquities, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 


1951). 


The frontispiece gives a useful map showing the localities to which the Terra Sigillata of the 
first century was exported from South Gaul. Dr. Knorr gives suitable and ample acknowledge- 
ments to the friends from whom he received rubbings, enabling him to make the fine drawings 
for this latest work, for unfortunately the extensive collections he made during his life were 
destroyed in the bombing of Stuttgart. It is clear from Dr. Knorr’s frequent references on his 
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plates that he has reproduced many of the numerous rubbings he received from the late J. A. 
Stanfield, especially of London sigillata from the Guildhall Museum. A tribute may therefore 
be fittingly recorded to Mr. Stanfield for his talented drawings of Terra Sigillata in Britain and 
for his assiduity and extensive knowledge of the subject; his irreparable loss in the bombing of 
Bath is deplored by all his many friends. It is to be hoped that Mr. J. A. Stanfield’s great work 
on Lezoux sigillata of the second century, sponsored by Mr. E. B. Birley, may shortly be pub- 
lished, for it will form a natural and most useful sequel to this last work of Dr. Knorr on first- 
century Sigillata, and the two volumes will be indispensable to all students of Terra Sigillata. 
Dr. Knorr has accorded a generous tribute to the public spirit of the Romisch-Germanische 
Commission and the Ministry of Culture of Wiirttemberg-Baden, who have assisted in the publica- 
tion of Dr. Knorr’s fine and invaluable work. Fetrx Oswatp 


Atlas der Urgeschichte, Band I: Der rémische Import im freien Germanien. By H. J. Eccrrs. 


114 x8}. Pp. 212+4 text-figs.+16 plates+65 maps. 2 vols. Hamburg: Museum fiir 
Vélkerkunde und Vorgeschichte, 1951. 


Roman imports into the barbarian lands of Europe have been much studied and discussed, 
particularly by Scandinavian archaeologists, for many years past. These studies have, however, 
been based on lists which were eclectic either of certain types of object or of material from certain 
districts, and the present book is the first in which an attempt is made to collect material for a 
general discussion of the problem. Eggers indeed gives fuller measure and value than his title 
implies, for he includes Late La Téne imports as well as Roman, no doubt because the division 
between Late La Téne and early Roman is frequently difficult even in their countries of origin, 
and is, of course, even more difficult—and often misleading—by the time such imports reach 
their ultimate barbarian destination. At the other end of its time-scale the book professedly stops 
short ¢. A.D. 400, though a few objects and types are included for which Eggers would be pre- 
pared to accept a Dark Age date. 

Yet with all that it provides, the work is introductory in two respects. Full classified lists of 
imports of various kinds are given and their distribution and routes of ingress are discussed in 
detail with the aid of general distribution maps. Special attention is then focused on the dis- 
tribution of each individual variety of bronze and glass vessels; pottery and fibulae are not treated 
in this detailed fashion and coins are omitted altogether as they have already been fully dealt with 
by Bolin. The author plans a second volume (that will not appear in the present series) discussing 
these imports in relation to their parallels found within the Empire’s bounds and attempting 
a chronological assessment of them. At the same time further volumes of the present series will 
deal with contemporary native finds in the lands covered by the present work. 

Introductory though it is in these two respects, the book is a unity and may be judged as such. 
Let it be said at once that it reaches the highest class. Its clarity and conciseness of exposition, its 
obviously high standard of accuracy and comprehensiveness, and its objectiveness of judgement 
render it outstanding, and it will remain a source-book for many years to come upon which 
scholars researching on parallel topics will rely and which they will learn to use as an essential 
book of reference. 

One of the most unexpected results of Eggers’s assiduity over 20 years (so long has this piece 
of research been in gestation) must be the quantity of relevant finds that he has been able to run 
to earth in publications and in museums. His list of grave-groups and other finds (e.g. hoards) 
amounts to no less then 2,257, spread widely over the area covered. Many of these ‘finds’ include 
more than one imported object. The majority are, of course, in Germany, but Denmark, for 
example, accounts for over 300, Poland has 240, and even Lithuania provides no less than 14. 
For obvious reasons Eggers has had to exclude the lands of Soviet Russia from his study. 
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When we come to the detailed analyses of the distribution of bronze and glass vessels we are 
equally surprised by the numbers of certain specific types that have been found. For one variety 
of bronze pail and for the well-known type of bronze skillet with a round hole in the handle he 
can cite over 100 examples each. Bronze strainers with long handles are equally common, and 
even some glass shapes run into the tens and twenties. 

The book also contains much useful comment on the relative value of the evidence from 
grave-groups, hoards, and settlement-sites, and on the reasons why more finds have been made in 
some parts of the area than in others—reasons which may vary from the archaeological assiduity 
of modern researchers and the varieties of modern land-use (some types of which are more prone 
to produce chance discoveries) to the funerary habits of the ancient peoples concerned. 

In his final chapter Eggers discusses the trade routes by which these objects reached their 
destination. He distinguishes four main ones: (a) from the Rhine mouth northwards, mainly by 
sea, (b) and (c) from Xanten and Mainz north-eastwards, and (d) from Carnuntum northwards, 
In the late Roman period a fifth route, from the Black Sea north-westwards, comes into play for 
certain types of import, especially some varieties of glass which do not seem to be of west Roman 
origin. 

This book may, in short, be unreservedly commended. Though a second part is promised, and 
will be eagerly awaited, the present instalment rests firmly on its own merits and is a mine of 
information which needs no supplement to emphasize its value. Covering as it does at least five 
centuries of trade and loot, it is not only a highly interesting commentary on what kinds of 
civilized goods Rome’s barbarian neighbours liked, but must also provide—especially when the 
promised second part is available—a useful control for dating the native finds that are to form the 
subject of later volumes of the present series. D. B. Harpen 


Das alamannische Fiirstengrab von Wittislingen. By Joacuim WerRneER. 112 X8}. Pp. ix+94. 
Miinchen C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1950. 


In 1891 some very remarkable antiquities of the Merovingian period were accidentally found 
near the village of Wittislingen, some distance north-west of Dillingen on the Danube, in Bavaria. 
Though at first widely dispersed, the find was in the main reassembled in the following year and 
purchased for the National Museum of Munich. The essential facts of the discovery were also 
recovered. It was clear that a burial of unusual dimensions and depth had been destroyed ina 
cemetery of the well-known ‘reihengraber’ type. Remains of one skeleton had been noticed. 

The first publication of the find was as early as 1892. Since then many of the objects have been 
reproduced in different works, but the excellent monograph recently published by Professor J. 
Werner was sorely needed. The author, who is well versed in the extensive material and litera- 
ture now available, has certainly succeeded in finding for many of the object parallels which 
explain their character and cultural affinities. 

Almost all the objects recovered belong to a woman’s grave, the richest hitherto discovered in 
Germany. In magnificence it is to be compared with the two richest male graves in the Alemanic 
district, the ‘prince’s grave’ of Gammertingen and that at Ittenheim in Alsace. Though not 
comparable with the royal burials of Tournay or Sutton Hoo, these three graves seem to belong 
to the nobility. Connecting historical and archaeological evidence, Werner makes out a tempting 
case for the identification of the owner of the Wittislingen grave as a female ancestor of a certain 

Hupald, who died in gog or g10 and was buried in Wittislingen by one of his sons, a bishop, 
St. Ulrich. Through another son Hupald was the grandfather of the first Count of Dillingen, 
mentioned in 973. Other rich graves from the sixth and seventh centuries were also discovered 


at Wittislingen. 
As might be expected, part of the grave goods are typical of Alemanic territory, for example, a 
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great circular brooch with gold plate, filigree, and garnets; an openwork bronze disc for a bag, etc. 
A gold-foil cross of the type usually assigned to the Lombards—the biggest example yet dis- 
covered—and a Coptic bowl probably came from, or via, Italy. There is a third group of objects 
in the grave which Werner considers to be imported from the Frankish Rhineland: the mountings 
for a square bag, a round amulet box, and above all a big and heavy round-headed brooch with 
obvious signs of wear. 

In every way, except perhaps aesthetically, this brooch may be picked out as the most remarkable 
objectin the treasure. ‘wo epigraphic experts have contributed new attempts to interpret its long, 
rather awkwardly applied Latin inscription. The characters were engraved and filled with 
niello on the thick silver plate which was to form the back of the brooch’s foot before it was 
riveted in position. The inscriptions were thus commissioned by the person who ordered this 
exclusive piece of skilled handicraft, long before its deposition in the grave. The two experts agree 
with one of many earlier interpreters that the text was originally composed for a tombstone. Only 
Rudolf Egger succeeds in reading the whole text, a bold and attractive attempt but one which 
must surely remain in doubt. Bernhard Bischoff, who reads the first half of the text and recog- 
nizes it as a formula used in Cologne, is content with reading in the second part only what he 
believes to be two words. His interpretation, which must surely also be regarded as doubtful, 
is accepted by Werner. It agrees better with his analysis of the origin of the brooch. It must, 
however, be added that the best parallels he has succeeded in finding are not quite conclusive, 
but seem to indicate an origin still farther north. 

Be that as it may, good reasons remain for Werner’s opinion that the former owner of the worn 
silver brooch and the other things had been born in the Rhineland and had later moved to the 
Alemanic district. For what reason she moved is not known. Why marriage, as Werner suggests? 
Why not, for example, in following her Frankish father or husband, who may have had some- 
thing to do with the Frankish governing of the conquered territory? 

Werner claims that the silver brooch was made before 650, the other objects about 650 or 
later; and the burial probably constructed during the last decades of the same century. Many 
different deductions led him to this result. They all accord with—or better, depend on—an 
old-established solution of chronological problems which this scholar skilfully defends. In my 
heretical opinion, however, only one object seems to give possible support to an attempt to date 
the burial as late as about 650 or later. This is a beautiful silver strap-mount. It has distant 
analogies of varying degrees of similarity, for example, in the Taplow barrow and at Sutton Hoo. 
But in the Alemanic region such strap-mounts are common, though in men’s graves, not in 
women’s. It seems then that this particular and distinctive piece, which is ascribed to the Wittis- 
lingen grave, should perhaps be separated from the main find of 1891, as being probably derived 
from a local male grave. Werner himself has already eliminated certain other simpler objects as 
obviously wrongly incorporated when the find was reassembled in 1892 after its original dispersal. 
All things considered, I believe that the rich woman’s grave in Wittislingen belongs to the 


sixth century. Sune Linpevist 


Building in England down to 1540: a documentary history. By L. F. Sarzman, F.S.A. Pp. xvi-+ 
629. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1952. 50s. 


To say that this book is welcome to students of medieval architecture would be an understate- 
ment, for ever since it was known that Mr. Salzman had it in preparation it has been awaited 
with no pretence at patience. It seemed at one time that it would not find a publisher and the 
manuscript was presented, after its completion in 1934, to the Society of Antiquaries, where it 
has been often consulted. Fortunately a grant from the Society of Authors has enabled the book 
to be issued, and the Clarendon Press is to be congratulated on the way it has been produced. We 
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are already in the author’s debt for his valuable works on medieval trade and industry and no one is 
better fitted, either by his scholarship or his capacity for patient research, to give us this much 
needed compendium of what the people of the Middle Ages have themselves left in writing on all 
the departments of the builder’s activity. 

Mr. Salzman has given us this information in rich measure and, what is so valuable, it is in its 
original form. He has indeed interpreted much, his ingenuity is as lively as his power of observa- 
tion, but he is careful to explain only when he is sure of his ground. ‘This objectivity is perhaps the 
most remarkable characteristic of the book, although no one, if the title-page were lacking, could 
doubt who was the author. He cannot resist some astringent asides in his narrative, some cen- 
sorious reflections on human nature, but he builds nothing on prejudice and the evidence is 
always fairly presented. The book is rightly termed a documentary history of building: it is not 
a work on architecture or building construction as an art, which would have had to rely mainly 
on the study of surviving work, but the author’s familiarity with the buildings themselves has 
enabled him to interpret his material in a thoroughly practical and useful manner. 

In a volume of over 600 pages, an appendix (B) of 170 pages contains literal transcripts of 123 
building contracts dating from 1308 to 1538, with useful abstracts at their head. These, added to 
the great mass of building accounts available from manuscript and printed sources, provide the 
material for the general survey of the industry given in the body of the book. Another appendix 
(A) gathers together a large selection of contemporary and near-contemporary descriptions of 
buildings, from Abingdon Abbey in the year 675 to Cardinal College, Oxford, in 1526. Many 
of these are, of course, well known, but their assembly here in chronological order presents a series 
of vivid and arresting cameo pictures of medieval architecture: personal reactions of chroniclers, 
stories of the fires which too often occurred, the fall of towers and the ill success of ambitious 
schemes as well as tributes to the architects and craftsmen and the details of satisfactory accom- 
plishment. A third appendix (C) gives some valuable examples of agreements with craftsmen, 
including the terms of their engagement and the definition of their duties. 

The evidence that Mr. Salzman brings together on the sources of building material, quarries, 
cutting of timber, imports from abroad as well as methods of contract, rates of wages, and in- 
dustrial disputes, is a valuable contribution to the economic history of the period. Of the practice 
of building what is most striking to an architect whose memory goes back to the end of the last 
century is the continuity of method, the absence of essential change. This is the more remarkable 
when one considers the great variations in design, not only in the medieval but also in subsequent 
periods. One is irresistibly reminded of Kipling’s lines: ‘How very little, since things were made, 
Things have altered in the building trade.’ Fifty years ago laths were still of oak and were rent, 
not sawn; there were still builders who boasted that they had never bought a tin of paint but 
mixed all their colours in their own shop. On occasion, even more recently, houses were framed 
of unseasoned oak, successfully too, pinned firmly in the old manner; masons were still plentiful 
who understood their craft. Mr. Salzman’s contracts cover thirteen generations and there have 
been a like number since, each overlapping the one that preceded and the one that followed it. 
The thread of tradition is not entirely snapped, even today. 

Mr. Salzman’s claim in his preface that his book will be valued as a glossary of building terms 
is fully justified. The very number of the terms quoted is astonishing and their many variants 
make for not a little complexity. The author’s labour in separating the multitude of references 
into the respective trades to which they belong has enabled each set of terms to be brought together 
and the identity of many that are doubtful to be established. His mastery over the misspelling, 
clumsy latinization, and chance guesses of the scribes has been attained by sheer hard work aided 
by his own divination. 

There is a danger that the thoroughness of a study of this kind may make the public confuse the 
modus operandi of building with architecture as an art. Mr. Salzman himself says, in reference to 
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the ‘self-conscious attitude towards art’ of the renaissance, that the ‘men in the earlier centuries 
had their own ideas of beauty in building which they recognised and consciously aimed at’, and 
further, ‘we may safely conclude that the desire to achieve beauty was one of the motives actuating 
the architect or craftsman designer of the Middle Ages’. That the expression of so gentle an 
assumption should be found necessary is a symptom of modern perversity in thought from which 
our author is not entirely free when he disparages the generous scantlings used by the medieval 
carpenter as ‘uneconomic’. It is to Ruskin we owe the unfortunate incursion of morality into art 
criticism and in these lean and degenerate days we substitute for morality economics. Surely we 
should be wise enough to let beauty speak for itself. 

There is a wholly delightful and informative series of illustrations to this book, but the diagram 
of a timber-framed house leaves something to be desired. For the purpose of identifying the tim- 
bers it is a useful drawing, but the main trusses and their posts are not knit together as if they 
belonged and there is a lack of the ‘organic’ quality which all such buildings possess. The absence 
of the usual collar purlin leaves the king-post and its struts in the air and does less than justice to 
the carpenter’s skill. The point would not be important if it did not emphasize the need for a 
close study of the medieval fabric in order to appreciate fully the value of this book and to realize 
our debt to the author. Wa ter H. GopFrey 


Timber Building in England: from early times to the end of the Seventeenth Century. By Frep H. 
Crosstey. 10} x6}. Pp. viii++-168+202 illustrations. London: Batsford, 1951. 30s. 


For many years Mr. Fred Crossley has been a leading authority on English craftsmanship, and 
especially timberwork; the mature results of his studies now lie before us. For the first time we 
have a general account of our traditional building material in all its applications. 

The treatment is historical and descriptive, and informed by Mr. Crossley’s wide reading (there 
are footnotes and a bibliography) and encyclopaedic knowledge of the buildings. The division into 
two ‘books’, on religious and secular timberwork respectively, has led to some lack of co-ordina- 
tion, and it would have been helpful if an account of the development of constructional technique 
had been brought together. A regional survey of the minutiae of technical method is indeed 
seriously overdue, though Mr. Crossley does give a great deal of information on local variations in 
style. ‘The amount of recent destruction which he records is deplorable: official preservation has 
come too late to save the essence of our medieval and sub-medieval town architecture. Only 
isolated buildings remain, their setting torn away. 

The book is extremely well produced and illustrated, and contains plans and details in addition 
to photographs and reproductions of drawings. Quite half of the views are of relatively little- 
known works, and form an important addition to the published repertory. Many are aesthetically 
delightful. Maps, most unfortunately, are omitted: to a book of this kind, adequate maps are 
essential, both for easy identification of the many remote places mentioned and to mark the dis- 
tribution of features. A distribution map of cruck construction in Britain is still to seek, although 
the sources and development of the cruck are among the most fundamental problems of British 
culture. But no book can give all the answers, and Mr. Crossley has made a notable contribution 
to an important subject. Joun H. Harvey 


The White Canons in England. By H. M. Corvin. 83 x5}. Pp. viii+459. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1951. 35s. 


The Premonstratensian houses of medieval England were neither numerous nor wealthy, 
but are well worthy of the careful and detailed study which Mr. Colvin gives them here. If his 
book is not quite as definitive as his publisher’s blurb claims, it greatly advances our knowledge 
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of the subject. The first twenty-five pages give an admirable bird’s-eye view of the establishment 
of the Order by St. Norbert and his immediate successors. Next comes a gigantic chapter on the 
foundation of the British abbeys (pp. 27-193) in which the origins and early growth of each of 
the thirty-three English houses are vividly portrayed by a very lucid consideration of a massive 
collection of evidence from printed and manuscript sources; the fewness of the houses allows a 
very detailed survey in the course of which the relevant social factors are admirably brought out. 
Chapter III is a helpful study of the organization of the Order and is followed by four brief 
sections (pp. 257-336) on ‘Ecclesiastical Obligations’, ‘Secular Obligations’, ‘Intellectual 
Activities’ and “The Nunneries’. The book concludes with useful appendixes and a Biblio- 
graphy that is a model of its kind. 

Inevitably not a little remains to be said. The parochial responsibilities of the Order cannot be 
conclusively studied in the eighteen pages allotted to them, whilst the history of the Order from 
the time of Bishop Redman to the Suppression still awaits study. But the author has produced a 
study of the highest interest to all students of the medieval Ecclesia Anglcana; his reading has 
been immense and his presentation is consistently lucid and convincing. 

The reviewer, however, cannot repress two grumbles. It is regrettable that Mr. Colvin has 
been so engrossed with his picture as to neglect its frame. His work would have gained greatly 
if it had been set squarely against the contemporary ecclesiastical background. Thus he assumes 
his reader is acquainted with the nature of the Rule of St. Augustine as well as of the regular 
canons, and makes only the slightest references to the respects in which the Premonstratensians 
differed from the Cistercians on the one hand and other bodies of Austin canons on the other.! 
Whilst a little consideration of the English scene would have brought out more clearly the very 
limited success his Order achieved in this country and the reasons therefor. Allied to this, is the 
author’s neglect of the study of monastic observances. He notes rather vaguely that the Premon- 
stratensians were ‘reputed to be of stricter observance than their Augustinian brethren’ (p. 30) 
though a brief study of their customs would soon have shown the nature of the differences in- 
volved, whilst his pages on the Opus Dei are largely limited to consideration of the liturgical 
obligations of a convent to its founder and benefactors. 

But Mr. Colvin has banished so much obscurity that it would be churlish to close on any other 
note than one of gratitude for a most scholarly and interesting book. J. C. Dickinson 


The Abbey and Bishopric of Ely: the Social History of an Ecclesiastical Estate from the Tenth 
Century to the Early Fourteenth Century. By Epwarp Mitier. 8? x5}. Pp. xili+313. 
Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, new series, vol. 1. Cambridge: at the 
University Press, 1951. 25s. 

Tavistock Abbey: a Study in the Social and Economic History of Devon. By H. P. R. Finserc, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 83 x 54. Pp. xi +320. Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, 
new series, vol. 2. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1951. 255. 


The first volumes under the general editorship of Professor David Knowles are studies of 
two great Benedictine monasteries, royal foundations of Saxon Kings. In both of them economic 
history is the main theme. Much use has been made of unpublished documents in official and 
private custody, and these have been interpreted with reference to other aspects of the subject. 
After the creation of the diocese of Ely in 1109 the division of the estates between the monastery 
and the bishopric was a gradual process. The maps show that the bishop’s possessions were widely 
scattered, he had fifty manors in six different counties. Mr. Miller has searched the muniments 
of the dean and chapter as well as those of the bishopric, and has stressed the difference as land- 


1 He consistently misspells the name of the im- writes that it ‘was never the head of an order in 
portant abbey of Arrouaise and quite erroneously the full sense of the word’ (p. 11, note 2). 
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lords between the bishop and the prior and monks. The book is helpful for the study of topo- 
graphy and local history. The account of the knights’ fees and their development is of interest 
to genealogists; besides the great families of Bigods, Clares, de Warennes, and de Veres, there were 
lesser men, the barons of Bourn, Lestranges, ‘Tiptofts, Peverels, and many others. 

The study of ‘Tavistock Abbey from the foundation to the dissolution is of more general 
interest. Mr. Finberg, too, has concentrated mainly on economic history, on farming and fisheries, 
and has told the story of the tin trade and the cloth trade of the county as they concerned the 
tenants of the monastery; Tavistock had sixteen knights’ fees, and the names of the men wha 
held them have been traced. As in other monasteries there were vicissitudes of fortune. Abbot 
Robert Champeaux (1285-1324) left £1,200 in the treasury. The provision by Pope John 
XXII of the Gascon abbot of La Réole and the appointment by Bishop Grandisson of the 
eldest son of the earl of Devon as successors of Abbot Champeaux resulted in financial confusion. 
Mr. Finberg detects instances of arbitrary conduct of the bishops of Exeter in their relations with 
Tavistock. If by ignoring rising costs Bishop Grandisson imputed all the trouble to folly and 
mismanagement (p. 262), nevertheless he recognized the effects of the Black Death and the 
damage done by the pirates of Scilly by appropriating another parish church in 1351.! He was 
impressed by the very beautiful buildings within the monastery and on the manors pulcherima 
erecta magnifice et constructa, although he deplored the urgent need of repairs. In 1388 Bishop 
Brantyngham was insistent that the building of the bell tower should go on and be finished. 
Solvency was attained early in the fifteenth century. 

A drawing of the monastery, facing p. 221, isa reconstruction in perspective from documentary 
evidence collected by Lady Radford and from Mr. C. A. R. Radford’s ground plan of the site.2 
The octagonal chapter-house, seen by Brown Willis, is shown. No reason is given for differing 
from Mr. Radford by suggesting that the monks’ dormitory was over the western range of the 
cloister instead of in its usual position over the eastern range. The indication of the abbot’s 
lodging next to the great gate is a doubtful interpretation of Bishop Brantyngham’s definition of 
the precinct in 1388.3 His repeated injunction that charters and other muniments should be kept 
with the common seal in a chest with three separate locks probably led Abbot Mey to the com- 
pilation of the great register of the monastery; it was used by scholars in the seventeenth century 
and has disappeared. R. GRAHAM 


An Introduction to English Mediaeval Architecture. By Hucu Braun. 10 Pp. 293 +214 
illustrations + 39 figures in text. London: Faber & Faber, 1951. 42s. 


It is not clear what public Mr. Braun had in mind in writing this book. The total omission of 
acknowledgements, references, and bibliography, and the title, imply a popular treatment; while 
format and price, and the inclusion of many new theories, suggest a work of scholarly disputation. 

There are too many mistakes of fact and too great a profusion of unsupported conjectures. 
Most of the illustrations, though well produced, have to be identified by painstaking cross-refer- 
ence to a table; many are not identified at all. 

So much having been said in warning, it would be unfair not to recognize the originality of 
viewpoint and stimulating if unconventional outlook of much of the text. Jettison of the whole 
apparatus of antiquarian scholarship is not just wanton; it is a deliberate sacrifice to a fresh archi- 
tectural approach to the buildings themselves, of which Mr. Braun has much valuable first-hand 
knowledge. It is a grave misfortune that this substantial matter cannot be disentangled from the 
rest of the book. Joun H. Harvey 


Register of Grandisson, ed. Hingeston- sectural and Archaeological Society Transactions. 


Randolph, pp. 1107. 3 Register of Brantyngham, ed. Hingeston- 
* Reprinted 1929 from Exeter Diocesan Archi- Randolph, pp. 670, 717. 
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Devonshire Studies. By W. G. Hoskins and H. P. R. Finperc. 83 x5}. Pp. 470. London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1952. 36s. 


These studies form an important contribution to the economic and social history of Devon— 
and indeed of England. An extensive and scholarly acquaintance with the documentary material, 
both medieval and post-medieval, is allied to a vivid appreciation of the record of the country-side 
as learnt from maps and, even more important, the landscape itself. “The book must be read to 
appreciate its value; a review can only point to the results that appear more important to the 
writer. 

The complementary essays on the open field in Devon (Finberg) and the making of an agrarian 
landscape (Hoskins) are among the more notable studies. Since Maitland the received opinion 
has been that the open field is not found in Devon; but this view has recently caused increasing 
disquiet among local students. The great field at Braunton could not be written off as the result 
of modern reclamation. Mr. Shorter’s detailed studies at Brixham and elsewhere proved the 
existence of open fields. And, though the remains are neither numerous nor prominent, the strips 
could be identified on the ground. I have seen them in winter traced by the snow in broad brush 
strokes of Chinese white, in the late spring painted by the buttercups and sprawling as the ‘track- 
lines’ of the older antiquaries across the prehistoric settlements of the uplands. Now we have the 
convincing documentary proof of their former widespread existence in the county and an historical 
explanation starting with the nucleated villages of the earliest Saxon settlement, each with its 
open fields, and proceeding by way of the reclamation of the waste through the medieval free 
tenements to the modern landscape in which the open field and the strips have no part. The 
general picture is illustrated by detailed studies of medieval free tenements like Cholwich and 
Traymill and by a fascinating sketch of the aggregation of holdings by which the estates of the 
Caroline gentry had been built up. 

Ina rather different field Mr. Finberg has produced rational and well-documented explanations 
of the salient in the western border of the county and of the tomb of Childe the Hunter, both 
matters which have passed into the folk-lore and legend of Devon. At a later date he deals with 
subjects so diverse as a fifteenth-century farm lease near Tavistock, the accounts of the cellarer of 
Tavistock Abbey, and the rise and fall of Presbyterianism in Devon. But these studies are not 
only a record of economic abstractions; the pages are peopled with living individuals, who illus- 
trate the main theme. Some are honest homespun like the twelfth-century vice-archdeacon of 
Cornwall and his heirs or the Elizabethan yeoman of Luppitt; others are exotic immigrants of 
the outside world, Abbot Bonus of Tavistock, the star in a fourteenth-century tragi-comedy, or 
Sir Manasseh Lopes of Maristow, who made a passing appearance on the stage of national 
history, when he provided a safe seat for Peel after his rejection by the University of Oxford. 
With these random notes the book might be left, repeating the opening advice that it must be 
read, but as the pen forms this sentence memory recalls one further study: the wealth of medieval 

Devon, an acute analysis based on the tax assessment of 1334. C. A. R. Raprorp 


Memorial Volume to Sir Alfred Clapham. Archaeological Fournal, volume 106, supplement. 
94 <7}. Pp. vii+126. London, 1952. 


_ The death of Sir Alfred Clapham not only removed one of our most eminent antiquaries and 
a devoted adherent of this Society but brought to many of our readers a sense of deep personal loss. 

His numerous papers in the journals of learned societies, his books on Romanesque architecture, 
and the better part of a lifetime spent in the service of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments (England), first as Editor and afterwards as Secretary, have assured for him a 
permanent memorial in the world of archaeology. 
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It seemed fitting, however, that a more intimate tribute might now be paid and the Royal 
Archaeological Institute has issued this number of their journal as a Memorial Volume to him. 
It consists of a miscellany of nine essays, with an introduction by the President of the Institute, Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, a biographical memoir by Mr. C. A. R. Radford, and a bibliography by Miss 
V. Dallas, to whom we are also indebted for most of the plans and for the general supervision 
of the production. 

Space will allow only a brief notice of the individual papers, all of which are on medieval 
subjects except one by the President, which was read before the Institute last year. In it he 
reviews the remarkable achievements made by the pre-historians in this country since the 
publication in 1908 of Hadrian Allcroft’s Earthwork of England; suggests that the time has come 
for the revision of Hawkes’s classification of Iron Age pottery; and, after discussing the muri 
Gallic, urges the English excavator now to transfer his activities to Normandy and Brittany. 

Four papers, recovered from amongst manuscripts left in various stages of completeness, are 
by Clapham himself. He reminds us in “The Survival of Gothic in the Seventeenth Century in 
England’ of the vitality of this last phase of medieval tradition, and in “The form of the Early 
Choir at Tewkesbury and its Significance’ he argues that the late eleventh-century masons there 
were the first to evolve and employ with the circular pier the combined main arcade and tribune. 
It is therefore somewhat disconcerting to see a pier drawn to help illustrate this contention dated 
‘rath century’. 

‘Some Minor Irish Cathedrals’ has been edited and condensed by Mr. H. S. Leask and Mr. 
C. A. R. Radford from material Clapham had collected for a fuller work on the subject. In an 
introductory paragraph we are warned that most of these buildings ‘are insignificant in size and 
their interest lies largely in their unfamiliar and highly individual form’. “Three Bede-Rolls’, 
edited by Dr. Rose Graham, are of continental origin but contain numerous Titudi by English 
houses. Mr. A. R. Dufty proves John Stathum, 1459, of Morley, Derbyshire, to have com- 
missioned and been the original owner of a hitherto unidentified, mid-fifteenth-century manu- 
script Book of Hours, and a paper is contributed by Mr. W. H. Godfrey on ‘English Cloister 
Lavatories as Independent Structures’, their rarity and wide dispersal making the essay of peculiar 
value. A sketch of the life of William Alnwick, bishop of Lincoln 1436-60, comes from Pro- 
fessor Hamilton Thompson, and the design of the West Front of Peterborough Cathedral is 
discussed by Mr. Geoffrey Webb, who concludes that ‘it is derived from 12th century Lincoln 
but conditioned by the presence behind it of a high Western Transept’. 

Criticism of this volume would be indeed captious and we are under a debt of gratitude to the 
contributors and all others who have helped to make its production possible. 

E. A. R. 


Beginning in Archaeology. By KatHiren M. Kenyon. 7} x5. Pp. 203. London. Phoenix 

House Ltd., 1952. 125. 6d. 

There must be few, if any, scientific disciplines for which it is so difficult to find appropriate 
training-manuals as it is for archaeology. There are, of course, many books dealing with the tech- 
niques of portions of the subject, or with work in particular geographical areas; and as archaeology 
isa unity and its basic techniques are the same, in whatever country they are practised, such books 
can serve, in part at least, as general textbooks. But there are many differences in detail, and it is 
one of the merits of our Fellow Dr. Kenyon’s book that it recognizes and discusses both the 
similarities and divergences of work in different countries. 

Despite its more all-embracing title, the emphasis in Dr. Kenyon’s book is throughout on the 
side of excavation, doubtless because that is the side which appeals more to the beginner and in 
which opportunities for beginning most frequently arise. Surface field-work and air-photography 
are somewhat cursorily dismissed in a concluding chapter of seven pages, while museum-work and 
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work in the study or classroom receive little more than passing mention. To the present reviewer 
this seems a pity, for it is bound to leave a misleading picture of archaeology in the minds of Dr, 
Kenyon’s novitiates, and may cause them to neglect the necessity for training for the non- 
excavational posts, into which all but very few of those who wish to make a living by archaeology 
must sooner or later gravitate. True, there is an attempt to redress the balance in a short chapter 
on how to become an archaeologist, which deals, inter alia, with professional openings for archaeo- 
logists and the means of obtaining training for them, and also in an appendix which lists the 
existing archaeological posts in universities and government departments and summarizes (far too 
briefly) the types of post that exist in museums. One could have wished for more detailed descrip- 
tions of what these posts entail and of the various qualifications of knowledge, mentality, outlook 
and character that are required in candidates for them. Far too many young students nowadays 
get a liking for excavation and some mild competency therein and thereafter deem themselves 
fully trained for the entirely different archaeological work of an office, or museum, or university. 

Accepting the book with these limitations, and recognizing that it mainly purports to make the 
beginner a useful member of an excavation party, we can say with confidence that it succeeds in 
its purpose. Its first few chapters discuss the meaning and framework of archaeology and describe 
the various fields of archaeological activity in historical and geographical order. Three later chap- 
ters explain the technique of excavating, recording (including surveying), and dealing with finds 
in the field. But there, unfortunately, Dr. Kenyon stops. The objects have been bagged and 
ticketed, but there is little or no word of how to deal with the finds when they reach the 
museum for which they are destined, or of how to place the finds on permanent record by pre- 
paring them for publication. Here, too, the book fails us, giving only an incomplete and mislead- 
ing picture of what the novitiate must learn to do. 

In its facts the book is precise and, normally, accurate. Care has obviously been taken to 
try to make the information in the appendixes on University Training in Archaeology, British 
Schools of Archaeology, Posts in Archaeology, and Archaeological Societies as correct and up to 
date as possible. Your reviewer has noted little to criticize here, though it is a pity that the address 
of the Museums Association (p. 190) is four years out of date and that the price of this very journal 
and of its companion Archaeologia are wrongly stated to be 18s. 6d. and £5. 5s. instead of 305. 
and £3. 13s. 6d. The bibliography, however, in Appendix I should not have been a mere list of 
books (without prices, publishers, or dates), but should have contained some critical appraisal of 
individual items, and some indication of wherein the value of each lies for the student. One 
wonders, too, what those in charge of the several fine collections of American archaeology in 
Great Britain and those who teach it in at least two of our universities will think of the statement 
(p. 53) that it is necessary to go to America to study that subject! D. B. Harpen 


The Truth about Robin Hood. By P. Varentine Harris. 83 x53. Pp. 88-++-map. London: 
By the author at 118 Norbury Crescent, §.W. 16 [1951]. 


The wording of this title may seem to many a sufficient indication of the contents, especially 
as the sub-title is even more unequivocal: ‘A refutation of the mythologists’ theories, with new 
evidence of the hero’s actual existence.’ These magisterial and humourless signposts are, however, 
somewhat misleading, for although Mr. Harris’s theorizing is inconclusive, it is spirited; and in 
spite of hard treatment given to Thomas Wright, Lord Raglan, and others, the author does attempt 
to give due credit even to the enemy camp. His case is founded essentially upon the occurrence 
in fourteenth-century records of names from some of the Robin Hood ballads. The outlines of 
this argument and most of the details in it are familiar, and they are not, unhappily, always used 
accurately in this essay. The Monk Bretton Chartulary, for example, dates its Robin Hood 
place-name at 1322, a manuscript error for 1422; so the matter is confused enough without 
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copying even the erroneous date incorrectly as 1332. Supporters of an historical basis to the 
legend, therefore, must continue to search for more satisfactory evidence, since the coincidental 
appearance of common English names in certain of the ballads and in any given set of records is 
proof of an historical Robin Hood only if two major objections are overlooked: first, the ballads 
themselves are not the sole repository of the early legend, there being at least seven documents 
(antedating the first ballad manuscript) which refer doubtfully, if at all, to a ballad character; 
second, the wide frequency of the name Robin Hood in early records (including, as Mr. Harris 
admits, several different Robin Hoods in the Wakefield Court Rolls alone) makes the selection 
of any one of them very difficult. This lively but partial summary of Robin Hood studies is 
hardly the final and inclusive truth about Robin Hood. J. B. Besstncer 


The Thames about 1750. By Hucu Puutups, F.$.A. Pp. 227-+208 pls. London: Collins, 

1951, 635. 

‘The Thames’ of this book is the river from Woolwich to Hampton Court, ‘about 1750’, a 
date wide enough to include the well-known story of Mary Davies and the Manor of Ebury in 
the seventeenth century and the demolition of the first Westminster Bridge in the nineteenth. 
The backbone of the volume is a commentary on the riverside area of the panorama of the north 
bank of the Thames published in 1749 by S. and N. Buck. Here Mr. Phillips has much to say 
and topographers will be sincerely grateful for his labours. For other areas he relies more heavily 
on contemporary newspapers and standard histories, with occasional secondary works. 

The result is more than an elaborate picture-book, garnished with a miscellany of anecdotes, 
but, as his preface implies, it is a book for the general reader rather than the acknowledged 
authority. The former will enjoy the wealth of illustrations and the sometimes graphic sometimes 
gossiping style. The latter must temper his enjoyment with, for example, wonder at the virtual 
omission of all reference to the south bank between Greenwich and Vauxhall Gardens, or the 


poverty of the descriptions of the riverside villages and houses up-stream of Chelsea. Though 
both will value the reproduction in a single book of so many prints and paintings, some well 
known, some seldom seen, even those who are kindled by the author’s pleasing enthusiasm for his 
subject will deplore the lack of clarity of the plates, his travesty of an index, and his inadequate list 
of references. Yet, misprints, duplications, and lack of revision notwithstanding, Mr. Phillips has 
something to say and says it interestingly. It is therefore to be hoped that he will redeem his 
promise of a further volume. T. F. Reppaway 


Thomas Tompion: his life and work. By R. W. Symonps, F.R.I.B.A. 114 x83. Pp. xvi+316. 
London: Batsford, 1951. 7 guineas. 


This long-awaited book of 316 pages quarto is excellently produced, as regards both text and 
illustrations. Of the latter, which are really magnificent, four are in full colour and 272 mono- 
chrome plates. In addition therearesome facsimile reproduction of invoices, ledger entries, plans, etc. 

Inevitably there must be repetition when there is brought together within two covers all the 
available information on a man like Tompion, about whom so much has already been written by 
somany. The author has evidently gone to great lengths to find fresh information concerning his 
subject; nevertheless he confesses that the chief source of information available to him is the 
Diary of Robert Hooke, which covers the years 1672-80. 

No fresh light is shed on Tompion’s early life, nor is there any clue to the cause of the break 
between ‘Tompion and his nephew by marriage, and one-time partner, Edward Banger. If, 
however, we suffer disappointment over these major phases of Tompion’s life, there has been 
collected a wealth of sociological detail over the rest of the horologist’s life which, interwoven 
with the facts previously known, results in very enjoyable reading. 
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An interesting inclusion is a facsimile reproduction of the ‘Association Oath Roll’ of Members 
of the Clockmakers’ Company to support King William III against any Jacobite rising. This 
document reproduces the signatures of all the then members of the company. Historical students 
will also appreciate the full detail in the appendix of the early Petition of the Clockmakers in 
1622. This is earlier than any mentioned by Atkins and Overall, the historians of the company 
in 1881. 

Hooke’s diary indicates a close connexion between the two men, but in the writer’s opinion 
too much stress is laid on Hooke’s influence on Tompion. Symonds credits Hooke with both the 
anchor escapement and the balance spring. There is a great deal of controversy over both in- 
ventions. Modern opinion is definitely tending towards Wm. Clement for the former, as specifi- 
cally stated in contemporary evidence. There is none such in favour of Hooke, and the ‘evidence’ 
brought in this book has already been rejected by several previous students. As regards the 
balance spring, there is more solid ground for the attribution; but nothing is added to strengthen 
Hooke’s claim as against Huygens. Hooke/Tompion are credited with the equation kidney, but 
this is based on an entry in the diary in 1674, whereas Tompion’s first clock so equipped did not 
appear till 1695, within a few months of Huygens’s having shown Tompion his own equation 
clock. The attribution to Huygens would therefore appear more logical. 

Considering that Tompion made about 6,000 watches but only about 550 clocks, one might 
have expected rather more than thirteen pages of text and seven different watches illustrated, 
together with two contemporary forgeries, to be devoted to these. In addition thereare a few pages 
on barometers and sundials. The index could with advantage have been fuller. 


H. A. Lioyp 


Castilian Sculpture: Gothic to Renaissance. By Beatrice GILMAN PRosKE. 10} xX 7. Pp. ix + 
525, 328 figs. New York: Hispanic Society of America, 1951. $15.00. 


Mrs. Proske has made a detailed study of the late medieval sculpture of Castile, to preface her 
discussion of the Cuéllar tombs now in the collection of the Hispanic Society of America. If 
anything, her treatment is too thorough; the discussions of motives and styles require illustration 
with diagrams. For it becomes tedious and sometimes impossible to follow the complex argument 
among the excellent photographic illustrations. The text also suffers from the irritating use of 
‘Castilla’ for Castile throughout (even “Old Castilla’ and “New Castilla’); why not Bourgogne for 
Burgundy? 

Burgos and Toledo are considered as the two great schools of Castilian sculpture, and each is 
treated at length under the heads of Late Gothic and Renaissance. The results of recent research 
are included and fully documented in the valuable notes and bibliography. Not only sculpture but 
the architectural background is discussed in detail, and the book provides the only complete account 
in English of the Isabeline style. The importance of Flemish, French, and Germanic influences is 
rightly stressed, but little is said of cross-currents within the Peninsula, where Aragon was an 
important link in the later connexions with Italy. The fundamental, if less obvious, relations with 
England find no place, 

Occasional reference is indeed made to English motives, but the book appears strangely unaware 
of the royal marriages, intimate commercial exchanges, and common frontier on the Bidassoa that 
bound together Castile and England from the twelfth century to the fifteenth. The pairs of half- 
length portrait figures (p. 174.) have an English prototype in the Foljambe monument at Bakewell, 
and there is clear evidence of English intervention of some sort in the tomb of Alfonso de Cartagena 
at Burgos (fig. 2) and in the Toledan alabaster works (p. 177). A closer acquaintance with art in 
England might have suggested Torrigiani’s contemporary tomb of Dr. John Yong as a striking 
parallel to that of Alonso Carrillo by Zarza (p. 333); the ‘strangely placed’ head of Christ, with 
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other shared characteristics, suggests contact with Torrigiani before his death in the prisons of the 
Inquisition. 

me curious slips occur: St. John Baptist wore camelskin, not ‘sheepskin’ (p. 34); there is no 
evidence to suggest that the elderly figure in fig. 313 is Abel. It is nowadays pointless to contrast 
a Renaissance artist with a Gothic master as (p. 252): ‘no longer a humble artisan whose name is 
wrested with difficulty from books of accounts’. Indeed, Mrs. Proske seems to share the once 
fashionable preconception that Renaissance art is ‘better’ than Gothic; a view which the illustra- 
tions do much to dispel. Joun H. Harvey 


The Chantries of William Canynges in St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, with a survey of chantries in 
general and some events in the lives of the Canynges. By Epirn E. Witt1ams, with a Foreword 
by Professor Hamitton THompson. 124 X 10. Pp. xii + 298. Bristol: William George’s 
Sons Ltd. and Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1950. £3. 135. 6d. 


There is still much research to be done on the subject of chantries and therefore this book will 
be welcomed by those interested in them as well as by those who have a special interest in Bristol. 
For many years Miss Williams has been archivist of St. Mary Redcliffe. Her great affection for the 
church and her intimate knowledge of its records make it particularly fitting for her to have pro- 
duced this work. The title clearly indicates the scope of the book. Miss Williams outlines the 
history of the chantry movement by tracing the history and development of masses and services 
for the dead back to the early days of the Church. The significance of the chantry in the religious 
life of the later middle ages is evident in the number of chantries founded in the fourteenth century. 
That Bristol was rich in such foundations can be seen from the list of chantry certificates which the 
author has included. ‘The records of many of them have disappeared, but preserved among the 
archives of Redcliffe is a fine collection of annual accounts, rentals, and legal instruments of the 
foundation of the two chantries under consideration. _ 

The author states in the preface that ‘the main purpose of publishing this book was to preserve 
what is thought to be a unique manuscript—the annual accounts (1475-1545) of the chantries of 
William Canynges’. The accounts have been transcribed verbatim with copious annotations 
adding considerable interest to the text which forms the greater part of the book. The section dealing 
with ‘events in the lives of the Canynges’ gives much valuable information about a family which 
played a pre-eminent part in the life of the town for many years and it is therefore a pity that lack 
of space did not allow its expansion. 

The connexion between these local chantries and the civic authorities is of unusual interest. 
Seventeen perpetual chantries were enrolled in the Red Books of Bristol and in all cases the Mayor of 
Bristol was in some way connected with them. Professor Hamilton Thompson most rightly says 
in his Foreword that Miss Williams has added a chapter to local history most valuable as illustrating 
the intimate alliance between these chantry foundations and the civic authorities. A final word 
should be said about the production of the volume, which in these days of austerity is unusually fine. 
E. 


Treasures of a London Temple: a Descriptive Catalogue of the Ritual Plate Mantles and Furniture 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Fews’ Synagogue in Bevis Marks, compiled by A. G. Grimwane, 
A. F. Kenpricx, R. D. Barnett, TemMpLe and E. Crort-Murray; with an 
Introduction by the Very Reverend Dr. S$. Gaon, Haham of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews 
of Great Britain; and a Foreword by Dr. L. D. Barnett, C.B. 94 x 7. Pp. xii + 68. 
London: Taylor’s Foreign Press, 1951. 30s. 


This volume is valuable and interesting as calling attention to a building of historic interest in 
the City of London and providing a catalogue of Jewish antiquities which have remained as a 
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treasure in the building with which they were associated. The occasion of the volume is the cele- 
bration last year of the 250th anniversary of the Synagogue of Bevis Marks, the place of worship 
of the Sephardim, a band of Jewish merchants from ‘Sepharad’ (Spain and Portugal) who sought 
asylum in this country from the persecution of the Inquisition and had received the tacit assent of 
Cromwell to their assembling for worship and to the purchase of land for the burial of their dead. 
Arriving in 1656 they found limited and humble accommodation in Creechurch Lane, Aldgate, 
opened for worship early in 1657, but with growing numbers, many from other countries of Europe 
which had sheltered the Jewish refugees. The congregation had outgrown its modest quarters 
and the new building, which has remained today as it was originally, was opened in 1701. It is 
now scheduled as a national monument. 

The story of Bevis Marks has already been told in the volumes edited by Dr. L. D. Barnett, and 
the present work is mainly notable for the description and catalogue of the possessions of this con- 
gregation, for which the services of specialists of recognized eminence have been secured. It is 
only within comparatively recent years that sufficient attention has been paid to the collections in 
England of objects relating to Jewish worship and ritual, a notable stimulus being the opening of 
the Jewish Museum, Tavistock Square, in which is a large and representative collection of objects 
acquired by gift, purchase, and loan; previously little more had been on public exhibition than small 
collections like that of the British Museum. An excellent account of the ritual silver, mostly of 
Dutch workmanship or English work under Dutch influence, is given by Mr. A. G. Grimwade; 
particularly interesting is the chronological and typological arrangement of the bells for Scrolls of 
the Law. The other principal objects described are the scrolls themselves, pointers for the reading 
of the Law, and hanucah lamps. ‘The mantles draped round the scrolls and ark-curtains (not repre- 
sented at Bevis Marks) are treated by Messrs. A. F. Kendrick and R. D. Barnett. There are 
also notes on the furniture by Mr. Temple Williams, and Mr. Croft-Murray describes an oil- 
painting of the Tables of the Law with Moses and Aaron. 

The binding and format of the book are excellent, as are the twenty-one plates and three text- 
figures. A. B. Tonnocuy 


The Records and Collections of the College of Arms. By ANTHONY RicHaRD Wacner, Richmond 
Herald. 84 x 54. Pp. 87. London: Burke’s Peerage Ltd., 1952. 6s. 


The possessions of the College of Arms form the most valuable and extensive collection of 
heraldic and genealogical documents in the world. From early times heralds compiled records of 
arms, and before the foundation of the College many such records passed from one King-at-Arms 
or Herald to another. The difficulty of drawing an exact distinction between the books appertain- 
ing to the office and those belonging to the officer in his private capacity led to a dispute about the 
great collection of records belonging to John Writhe. Many valuable records remained in his 
family’s possession and were dispersed at the death of Charles Wriothesley in 1562. 

The present library owes its inception to William Camden, Clarenceux (1597). The College 
was distinguished at the time. During the next century its eminent members Robert Glover, 
Ralph Brooke, Augustine Vincent, and Sir William Dugdale were leaders of English anti- 
quarian research. By their visitations, by their careful surveys of monuments, and by their 
collections of drawings of seals and transcriptions of documents they led English historical scholar- 
ship, and enriched the College with their remains. The Visitation Records are of unique im- 
portance. In an appendix the Richmond Herald gives a list of the Visitation Records at the College. 
He points out that copies of visitations—from which incidentally the Harleian Society editions 
have been taken—are of uncertain authority until they have been collated with the originals. 

It was not until the peerage case of Willoughby of Parham in 1767 that the heralds had to make 
a clear distinction between the canonical and uncanonical books—that is between their Records 
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and their Collections. In 1800 in a return made to a committee of the Commons on the Public 
Records eight classes were specified as Records. In the main the classes comprise the Visitations 
books, Pedigrees, Records of Royal Marriages, Coronations and Funerals, and Grants of Arms. 

The collections are a testimony to the tradition of-scholarship in the College. Pre-eminent 
is Dugdale, who enriched the library by his own works and not only presented several valuable 
manuscripts but also persuaded other owners as Thomas Povey, Henry, Duke of Norfolk, and 
Ralph Sheldon to give their collections. The College has not secured all of the manuscripts of 
John Anstis (d. 1744), but the revival of genealogy in the eighteenth century is marked by the 
collections of Bigland, Heard, and John Charles Brooke. The great activity of the last and present 
centuries is reflected in the great collections of Sir Albert Wood, Sir H. F. Burke, and of G. E 
Cokayne. It should be noted that the transference of the office of Ulster King-at-Arms from Dublin 
in 1945 brought to the College the photographic copies of records at the Dublin Public Record 
Office, of which the originals were destroyed in 1922. The College also possesses the great col- 
lection of Welsh manuscripts of George Owen of Henllys. 

In this book as in others our Fellow Mr. Wagner worthily maintains the scholarship of the 
College. At one time it was fashionable to be contemptuous of the genealogical work of the 
College, though never among those who knew that work at first hand. ‘There have been credulous 
heralds, but there have been uncritical practitioners of every science. The craft of the genealogist is 
highly skilled and the library of the College of Arms has been built up over many years for use by 
experts. As Dugdale wrote in 1639, so today, the officers of the College are ‘Ready and studious 


to serve you’. T. D. Tremuetr 


The History of Truncheons. By E. R. H. Dicken. 7} x 4%. Pp. 136. Ilfracombe: Arthur H. 
- Stockwell Ltd., 1952. 125. 6d. 


This little book is good enough, and useful enough, to arouse an ungrateful feeling of discontent 
that it is not provided with an index, and that the illustrations have no more than a number beneath 
each example, so that it is not easy to locate a particular reference or to identify an individual trun- 
cheon illustrated. The author may say, with some justification, that he means us to read the book, 
and refer to the illustrations only as indicated in the text, but even so, an easier two-way action is 
still desirable, if only to turn back to passages or specimens that have particularly attracted the 
attention. 

Mr. Dicken has presented his subject ina particularly useful way by giving a brief outline of the 
various bodies employed by parochial, municipal, or commercial institutions for the maintenance 
of the peace, and going on from that to the variety of staves carried by their officers, be it as actual 
weapons or as symbols of authority. One or two of his pronouncements may be questioned, prob- 
ably because in so small a work he has not had space to give his reasons for them, but the book in 
general is both readable and informative. M. R. Hotmes 


Han Tomb Art of West China: A Collection of First- and Second-Century Reliefs. By RicHarp 
C. Rupotpu and Wen Yu. 12 xX 9}. Pp. ix + 67; figs. 9; plans 3; 1 map; pls. 100. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press (Cambridge University Press, Agents), 1951. 
645. 


The little we know of Han pictorial art is derived mostly from tomb bas-reliefs of stone and 
clay in the provinces of Shan-tung, Ho-nan, and Ssii-chu‘an. They repeat the painted designs 
which literary evidence and scanty remains prove to have adorned the walls of dwellings. More 
durable than paintings, they were preferred for the purpose of solacing the dead. In general . 
appearance the two techniques did not differ greatly. Rarely was modelling of the reliefs attempted; 
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lines were chiselled to simulate the freedom of brush-strokes; figures left in low, flat relief must 
have looked somewhat like those marked with ink or colour washes on even surfaces, especially 
if pigment was daubed over the reliefs, as probably it was. 

Reliefs in Ssiti-ch‘uan, with which this excellent book is concerned, are less known than those 
in Shan-tung and Ho-nan. The claim that they surpass the others in vigour and spontaneity is 
true on the whole, the reason being their closer imitation of painted prototypes, as may be deduced 
by comparison with the few extant murals and the brush-work on pottery and lacquered objects 
of the same period. As well as reflecting the almost vanished art of Han painting they inform us 
about the daily life, material culture, and beliefs of the people who made them. 

In their scholarly explanations of designs and scenes the authors are seldom at a loss. An object 
that puzzles them appears in a ‘hunting scene’ of two kneeling archers shooting at flying geese or 
ducks (pl. 76). It is, I think, a rack or carrier for ammunition, each round being a dart or 
rod (called ¢séng) to which was attached a cord (called cho) with a ball at its end, perhaps a bladder 
filled with air. This combination when aimed ahead of a bird on the wing could entangle it with 
the trailing cord and bring it down alive. —The management of a single round should have been 
easy. But for discharging several in quick succession to catch birds in a flight passing overhead 
some contrivance must have been used to keep each round ready and unimpeded. A rack fitted 
with a hoop handle and holding two or three rounds ranged in line would have answered the 
purpose. The debatable object beside each archer in the relief looks like such a loaded rack. If 
my surmise is correct, its presence adds to our knowledge of the aerial snaring with bow and 
trailing cord which is mentioned in the classics and perhaps was peculiar to China. It is depicted 
on a bronze vase in the Pillsbury Collection and on a bronze bowl in the Freer Gallery, but 
without the supposed rack. W. Percevat YETTS 
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abstracted by E. Miller. 


NORFOLK RECORD SOC., vol. 22, 1951:—The Old Meeting House, Norwich, and Great Yarmouth 
Independent Church: observations on their origins, by B. Cozens-Hardy; Baptisms recorded in the 
Church both of the Old Meeting House, Norwich, 1657-81, compiled by A. S. Brown; The Account 
Book of the ‘Baptised’ Church in the City of Norwich, 1726-45, by C. B. Jewson; Some notes on the 
Blomefield MSS. in the Bodleian Library, by C. L. S. Linnell; The progress notes of Warden Wood- 
ward 1651-75 and other seventeenth-century documents relating to Norfolk property of New College, 
Oxford, trans. by R. L. Rickard. 


TRANS. NORTH STAFFS. F.C., vol. 85, 1951:—-Notes on Croxden Abbey, pt. 1, by Sister M. 
Laurence. 


TRANS. THOROTON SOC., vol. 53:—A re-excavation of the Roman villa at Mansfield Woodhouse, 
Nottinghamshire, 1936-9, by A. Oswald; Newark in the sixteenth century, by M. W. Barley; The 
Civil War defences of Nottingham, by R. M. Butler; Early Nottinghamshire schools, by J. Bramley; 
Thomas Shipman, 1732-80, by V. de S. Pinto; Nottinghamshire electioneering in 1720-1, by A.C. 
Wood; A note on the Synod of Clergy at Southwell, by A. C. Wood; A list of words illustrating the 
Nottinghamshire dialect, by the late E. L. Guilford. 

Vol. 54:—The history of trade and transport on the river Trent, by A.C. Wood; The common lands 
of the borough of Nottingham, by R. M. Butler; The story of early man in Nottinghamshire, by H. H. 
Swinnerton. 

Vol. 55:—The excavation of a round barrow at Cromwell, Nottinghamshire, by K. D. M. Dauncey; 
The Roman villa at Glebe Farm, Barton-in-Fabis, Nottinghamshire: Excavations 1933-1949, by 
F. H. Thompson; The Roman station of Ad Pontem, now East Stoke; its origin and the derivation of the 
name, by F. Oswald; Notes on an excavation at Radcliffe-on-Trent, by H. O. Houldsworth; Cuckney 
Church and Castle, by M. W. Barley; Nottingham in the nineteenth century, by D. Gray; The study 
of local history, by A. C. Wood. 


WILTS. ARCH. & N.H. MAG., vol. 54, no. 196:—The Domesday boroughs of Wiltshire, by the late 
M. W. Hughes; More about Cumberwell, by G. J. Kidston; An analysis of the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation of Wiltshire, 1688-1714, by R. G. Stuckey; The provisioning of Edward I’s journey through 
Wiltshire in 1302, by R. A. Pelham. 


YORKS. ARCH. JOURN., pt. 149:—The early Abbots of Yorkshire cistercian houses, by C. T. Clay; 
The lost villages of Yorkshire, pt. 2, by M. W. Beresford; The chantries, guilds, obits, and lights of 
Richmond, Yorkshire, pt. 1, their suppression, by L. P. Wenham; Roman Yorkshire, ed. Miss D. 
Greene. 


PROC. YORKS. ARCHITECT. & YORK ARCH. SOC., 1951-2:—Trentholme Drive excavations, 
interim report, 1951, by L. P. Wenham; Hungate Area excavations, interim report, 1951, by R. A. Hill; 
The excavation of the earthwork on Holgate Hill, York, 1936, by P. Corder; The most ancient dwelling 
house in York, by J. S. Syme; The Company of Fishmongers of York, by C. M. Mitchell; The Curriers’ 
account books, by B. P. Johnson; The Girdlers’ ordinance book, by B. P. Johnson. 


TRANS. YORKS. PHIL. SOC., 1951:—A Bronze Age beaker from Staxton, Scarborough, Yorks., and 
a new local beaker complex, by T. C. M. Brewster; A spear from Flixton Carr, Scarborough, Yorkshire, 
by T. C. M. Brewster. 


BULL. BOARD OF CELTIC STUDIES, vol. 14, pt. 3:—Early accounts relating to North Wales, 
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temp. Edward I, by J. Griffiths; The coins found during the 1925 (South Wall) excavations at Caer- 
went (Venta Silurum), Monmouthshire, by V. E. Nash-Williams and W. F. Grimes; Current work in 
Welsh Archaeology: Excavations and discoveries, by H. N. Savory and V. E. Nash-Williams. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE COLL., vol. 51, pt. 2:—The Herbert tomb in Montgomery Church, by 
J.D. K. Lloyd; Courtship and marriage in the late rgth century in Montgomeryshire, by A. B. Williams; 
A hundred years of transport, by C. N. Humphreys; Some documents relating to nonconformity in 
Montgomeryshire, by E. Evans; Strata Marcella documents, by J. C. Davies; Some account of John 
Reynolds (died 1626) and Lewis Reynolds (died 1624), by W. A. Griffiths; References to Montgomery- 
shire Clergy from 1500, by J. B. Willans. 


P.S.A. SCOT., vol. 84:—Excavations at the Roman Fort of Newstead, 1947, by I. A. Richmond; Un- 


published Communion tokens of various Scottish churches, by R. Kerr; Four new henge monuments in 
Scotland and Northumberland, by R. J. C. Atkinson; The church and other bells of Stirlingshire: with 
notes on Kinross-shire bells, by R. W. M. Clouston; ‘Crosraguel’ pennies—reattribution to Bishop 
Kennedy, by R. B. K. Stevenson; The excavations at Bonchester Hill, 1950, by C. M. Piggott; Roman 
coins found in Scotland, by A. S. Robertson ; Cross-markings and cup-markings at Duncroisk, Glenlochay, 
by E. A. Cormack; The stock-and-horn, by L. G. Langwill; Grooved ware from Knappers Farm, nr. 
Glasgow, and from Townhead, Rothesay, by R. R. Mackay; Report on the excavation of a neolithic 
temple at Stanydale in the parish of Sandsting, Shetland, by C. S. T. Calder. 


TRANS. DUMFRIES & GALLOWAY N.H. & ANT. SOC., 3rd ser., vol. 29:—The Brigantian 


problem and the first Roman contact with Scotland, by E. Birley; The heraldry of Douglas of Morton, 
by Sir T. Innes of Learney, Lyon King of Arms; The Burghs of Dumfriesshire and Galloway: their 
origin and status, by G. S. Pryde; “The Watch Knowe’, Craigmuie, by J. Clarke; Garwald and the 
Moffats, by W. A. J. Prevost; Dunragit, by R. C. Reid; Bronze objects from Kirkconnell, by S. Maxwell 
and R. B. K. Stevenson; Excavations at Mote of Urr, by B. Hope Taylor; The Paton cottage, Torthor- 
wald, by G. Bartholomew; Glenluce Abbey: finds recovered during excavations, pt. 1, by S. Cruden. 


SCOTTISH HIST. REV., April 1952:—The education of a Scottish nobleman’s sons in the seventeenth 


century, by M. F. Moore; A Scottish collection at Canterbury, by G. W. S. Barrow. 


AMERICAN JOURN. ARCH.,, vol. 55, no. 4:—On Theseus and the Tyrannicides, by C. P. Kardara; 


The Roman style in Gandhara by A. C. Soper; Paintings of the Egyptian Middle Kingdom at Bersheh, 
by W. S. Smith; A fragment of a stele from Cyprus, by J. D. Beazley; A Boeotian bell-krater in Roch- 
dale, by J. M. T. Charlton; The ship-rhyton in Boston, by G. S. Kirk; The mechanical engraving of 
circular letters, by A. E. Raubitschek; Roman panther tripods, by D. K. Hill; The senatorial but not 
imperial relatives of Calpurnia Ar(ria), by J. H. Oliver; The inscription on a silver chalice in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, by G. Downey; An old Nubian inscription from Kordofan, by A. J. Arkell. 

Vol. 56, no. 1:—On an inscription from Phistyon in Aetolia (SB Ber/in 1936, 367 ff.), by F. W. 
Schehl; Greek Numerals, by S$. Dow; Cleisthenes and Ostracism, by C. A. Robinson, Jr., The Bronze 
Age in the Near East, II, by G. M. A. Hanfmann. 


ART BULLETIN, vol. 33, no. 4:—The Death of Ephraim in Byzantine and early Italian painting, by 


J. R. Martin; Riemenschneider’s S¢. Ferome and his other works in alabaster, by J. Bier. 

Vol. 34, no. 1:—Amaravati, Ceylon, and three ‘Imported Bronzes’, by M. L. D’Ancona; The 
martyrdom of Isaiah, by R. Bernheimer; A stylistic analysis of the cloister of Monreale, by C. D. Shep- 
pard, Jr. 


DUMBARTON OAKS PAPERS, no. 6:—Emperors, Popes, and General Councils, by F. Dvornik; 


Un medaillon en or provenant de Mersine en Cilicie, by A. Grabar; The builder of the original Church 
of the Apostles at Constantinople, by G. Downey; Studies on late antique and early Byzantine floor: 
mosaics, by E. Kitzinger; The immutability of Christ and Justinian’s condemnation of ‘Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, by M. V. Anastos; The second Russian attack on Constantinople, by A. Vasiliev; Hugh 
Capet of France, and Byzantium, by A. Vasiliev. 


HESPERIA, vol. 21, no. 1:—The ostracism of the elder Alkibiades, by E. Vanderpool; The victory 


monument of Timoleon at Corinth, by J. H. Kent; Samothrace: Fifth preliminary report, by K. Leh- 
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mann; La main droite de la victoire de Samothrace, by J. Charbonneaux; The Altar of Pity in the 
Athenian Agora, by H. A. Thompson. 


JOURN. NEAR EASTERN STUDIES, vol. 11, no. 1:—Matarrah: a southern variant of the Hassunan 
assemblage, excavated in 1948, by R. J. Braidwood, L. Braidwood, J. G. Smith, and C. Leslie; A note 
on the Edwin Smith surgical papyrus, by J. A. Wilson. 

Vol. 11, no. 2:—Dante and the legend of the Mi‘raj: The problem of Islamic influence on the 
Christian literature of the otherworld, by T. Silverstein; Notes on a gold pectoral from Napata, by D. 
Dunham; Critical Note, by T. G. Allen; Inscriptional evidence for the history of the Fourth Dynasty, 
by W. S. Smith; The archives of the Palace of Mari, by A. L. Oppenheim; A Neo-Babylonian Gilgamesh 
fragment, by A. Heidel. 


NEW ENGLAND HIST. & GENEAL. REGISTER, vol. 106, Jan. 1952:—Notes on arms of families 
of Dutch descent, by W. J. Hoffman; Harrises in Boston before 1700 (concl.), by R. B. Jones; The 
Whittemore family in America (cont.), by B. A. Whittemore; Priscilla Kitchen, Quakeress, of Salem, 
Mass., and Kent County, Del., and her family, by G. V. Massey II; Abraham Shaw of Dedham, by 
H. M. Pitman; Agatha, wife of the Atheling Eadward, by G. A. Moriarty. 

Vol. 106, April 1952:—The Whittemore family in America (cont.), by B. A. Whittemore, in 
collaboration with E. Whittemore; Two Block Island documents, by G. A. Moriarty; Inscriptions from 
Williams Street cemetery in Whitehall, N.Y., by J. W. Emerson; Carruth-McCormick: Correction, by 
H. B. Carruth; Vital records of Brooksville, Hancock County, Maine (cont.), by Mrs. W. M. Bush. 


SPECULUM, vol. 27, no. 2:—Imprisonment of Manuel Moschopulos in the year 1305 or 1306, by 
I. Sevéenko; Embanking and drainage authorities in the Netherlands in the middle ages, by S. J. F. 
Andreae; An account of the Battle of Hattin referring to the Frankish mercenaries in Oriental Moslem 
states, by J. Richard; The Fascicu/us Temporum and Morgan manuscript 801, by C. F. Biihler; Geoffrey 
of Monmouth and the Canon Law, by S. Williams; A Crusader’s testament, by W. S. Morris. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA AUSTRIACA, Heft 9:—Die Paliolithstation Spitz a. d. Donau, N.-O. (Spitz- 
Singerried!), von F. Felgenhauer; Neue Funde aus dem Bezirk Neusiedl am See, von S. Foltiny und A. 
Ohrenberger; Steinkeulen aus Salzburg, von M. Hell; Urgeschichtliche Siedlungsspuren beim Landes- 
krankenhaus in Salzburg, von M. Hell; Ein TongefaB der Bronzezeit aus Bischofshofen, von M. Hell; 
Das Urnenfeld von GroB-Enzersdorf (Wien, 22. Bezirk), von K. Hetzer und K. Willvonseder; Die 
Forschung nach urgeschichtlichem Bergbau im Gebiet der Hohen Wand in Niederésterreich, von F. 
Mihlhofer; Ein Depotfund von Judenburg in der Steiermark, von H. Miiller-Karpe; Beitrage zur 
Methodik des urgeschichtlichen Unterrichtes an den ésterreichischen Mittelschulen (1), von R. Pittioni. 


ACAD. ROY. DE BELGIQUE. BULL. DE LA CLASSE DES LETTRES, 1951, nos. 8-g:—Les 
derniers résultats des fouilles d’Alba Fucens, par F. de Visscher. 
1951, no. 10:—L’Indicateur routier de Macquenoise, par J. Vannérus. 
1952, nos. 1~2:—Nouvelles observations sur le nombre des martyrs, par H. Grégoire; Le nombre des 
martyrs des persécutions romaines, par E. de Moreau. 


ANALECTA BOLLANDIANA, tom. 70, fasc. 1-2:—The miracles of St. Cuthbert at Farne, by E. 
Craster; La légende de la Sainte Epine de Pise, par B. de Gaiffier; Vie de S. Germain ’Hagiorite par 
son contemporain le patriarche Philothée de Constantinople, par P. Joannou; Inscriptions grecques 
relatives 4 Phagiographie (suite): V. L’Egypte, Chypre, la Créte et les autres fles grecques, VI. La 
Gréce continentale et les pays balkaniques, VII. L’Italie et la Sicile, par F. Halkin; Une Passio 8. 
Apolloniae inédite, suivie d’un miracle en Bourgogne. D’aprés des manuscrits bavarois, par M. Coens; 
La Passion de S. Vincent d’Agen, par B. de Gaiffier; Vie de Baudouin de Boucle, par P. Grosjean. 


REVUE BENEDICTINE, tome 62, nos. 1-2:—Les plus anciens types du lectionnaire et de l’antipho- 
naire romains de la messe, par A. Chavasse; Nouveaux sermons de saint Augustin, par C. Lambot; La 
latinité de saint Benoit. Etude linguistique sur la tradition manuscrite de la régle, par C. Mohrman; 
Un nouveau manuscrit du plus ancien récit de la translation des reliques de saint Benoit, par R. Weber. 


BULL. DE LA COM. ROY. D’HISTOIRE, tome 116, no. 3:—Een rentmeestersrekening voor een 


Gents patriciér uit de eerste helft van der 14¢ eeuw, door M. Gysseling; Les priviléges impériaux de 
1299 et les villes liégeoises, par M. Yans. 
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REPORT OF THE DEPT. OF ANTIQUITIES, CYPRUS, 1937—9:—Cypriot medieval glazed 
pottery—notes for a preliminary classification, by J. du Plat Taylor and A. H. S. Megaw; An early Iron 
Age tomb-group from ‘Anavrysi’ Rizokarpaso, by J. du Plat Taylor; The Lazania hoard of Byzantine 
coins, by H. Mattingley; Tsambres and Aphendrika, two classical and hellenistic cemeteries in Cyprus, 
by E. Dray and J. du Plat Taylor; Kafizin and the Syllabary, by P. Dikaios and 'T. B. Mitford; Fifteen 
Iron Age vases in the Cyprus Museum, by P. Dikaios; Three medieval pit-groups from Nicosia, by A. H.S. 
Megaw; An epitaph from Carpasia, by T. B. Mitford; Repair of ancient monuments, by A. H. S. Megaw 
and Th. Mogabgab; Excavations and researches in Famagusta, by Th. Mogabgab; Investigation of ancient 
monuments, by A. H. S. Megaw; Principal acquisitions of the Cyrpus Museum by P. Dikaios; Inscrip- 
tions acquired by the Cyprus Museum, by T. B. Mitford; A hoard of Ptolemaic tetradrachms, by A. 
Wilson; Some medieval acquisitions of the Cyprus Museum, by A. H. S. Megaw. 


ARCHEOLOGICKE ROZHLEDY, rotnik 3, seit 4:—Fouilles de la grotte ‘Dzeravd skala’ dans les 
Petites Karpathes en Slovaquie, par F. Pro’ek; Une pointe solutréenne en feuille de laurier de la Moravie 
méridionale, par M. Mazdlek; Station énéolithique de hauteur de Malé Kolo sur la Vltava moyenne, 
par L. Hordkovd-Jansov4; Habitat du peuple des tumuli de l’époque du bronze moyen dans la région 
de Vodiiany, par B. Dubsky; Fouilles préliminaires de BeSeniov en Slovaquie, par A. Totik; Cimetiére 
préceltique 4 Dolnie Kr3kany prés de Nitra, Slovaquie, par Ka; Un nouveau type de monnaie du groupe 
‘Biatec’, par V. Ondrouch; Tombes de la période des grandes invasions au Zitny Ostrov prés de Bratis- 
lava, Slovaquie, par L’. Kraskovskd; Recherches faites au bourgwall slave de Tetin en Bohéme, par J. 
Kudrndé; Cimetiére slave 4 Saratice en Moravie, par J. Kral. 


KUML, 1951:—A votive offering of weapons in IIlerup river valley, by H. Andersen; A flint smithy at 
Fornes, by P. V. Glob; A village house on Gording Heath, by H. Andersen; Seeds of weeds as food in 
the pre-Roman Iron Age, by H. Helback; A cemetery with ‘Death-house’ at Farre, by K. Thorvildsen; 
Empty Tumuli, by H. Andersen; The Abandoned Fields of Jutland, by P. V. Glob; Flutes from pre- 
historic and medieval times, by S. V. Nielsen; The Hemdrup Rune-stave, by P. Skautrup; Eine Eiben- 
holzkeule von Aamosen, von J. Troels-Smith. 


FRA NATIONALMUSEETS ARBEJDSMARK, 1952:—En Assur-attache, af N. Breitenstein; To 
fynske gravfund fra romersk jernalder, af H. C. Broholm; Skeletfundet fra Porsmose ved Nestved, af 
C. J. Becker; Gammeldags landbrug pa Lasg, af B. Stoklund; Befastet vikingehavn i Normandiet, af 
T. Ramskou; En altertavles skebne gennem 500 ar, af O. Norn; Barbari og hojkultur i det gamle 
Colombia, af J. Yde; To hodometre fra renaissancen, af D. Yde-Andersen; Antiksamlingens betydeligste 
orientalia erhvervet efter 1851, af M.-L. Buhl; Risflettede alekuber, af P. Michelsen; Vatnahverfi, af 
C. L. Vebek. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. D’ARCHEOLOGIE COPTE, tome 13, 1948—9:—La cliquette, un instrument de 
percussion égyptien de l’époque copte, par H. Hickmann; Encriers coptes dans le monastére de Phoe- 
bammon, prés de Louxor, by C. Bachatly; Vestiges du culte solaire parmi les chrétiens d’Egypte, 
par G. Michailidés; Alexandria as a textile centre 331 B.c.-1517 a.D., by M. A. A. Marzouk; A Coptic 
calculation manual, by J. Drescher; La langue populaire de Egypte ancienne, par M. Chaine; The 
Virgin and Child Jesus. Reliefs in the Coptic Museum, by P. Labib; Découverte de fibres et tissus de 
coton en Egypte datant du début du 4¢ siécle ap. J.-C. au monastére de Pheobammon dans la Thébaide, 
par E. A. M. Greiss. 


JOURN. CORK HIST. & ARCH. SOC., vol. 56, no. 184:—An early Bronze Age ring-fort at Carri- 
gillihy, Co. Cork, by J. J. O’Kelly; Contributions towards the political history of Munster, a.p. 450-800, 
by L. O. Buachalla; The hooded cloak in Ireland in the nineteenth century, by A. T. Lucas; A sixteenth- 
century deed from the Waterford municipal archives, by S. Pender; Sucking obstacles for young animals, 
by A. T. Lucas. 


JOURN. GALWAY ARCH. & HIST. SOC., vol. 24, nos. 3-4:—-The Moylough (Co. Sligo) and other 
Irish belt-reliquaries, by M. Duignan; The town of Loughrea in 1791, ed. by P. K. Egan; Horse-hair 
fishing lines, by A. T. Lucas; The national monuments of Co. Galway, by Lord Killanin; Place-names 
from Galway documents, by T. S$. O. Maille; Three Patritian Bishops, by M. J. Connellan. 
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PROC. ROY. IRISH ACAD., vol. 54, section C, no. 2:—Lough Gur excavations: the great stone circle (B) 
in Grange Townland by S. P. O. Riordin. 
Vol. 54, section C, no. 3:—Double-horned cairn at Cohaw, County Cavan, by H. E. Kilbridge-Jones, 
Vol. 54, section C, no. 4:—The excavation of a ring-fort at Letterkeen, Co. Mayo, by S. P. 0, 
Riorddin and M. MacDermott. 
Vol. 55, section C, no. 1:—Ecclesiastical process and the parsonage of Stabannon in 1351, by G. O. 
Sayles. 


JOURN. R. SOC. ANTIQ. IRELAND, vol. 81, pt. 2:—The place-names of the books of survey and 
distribution and other records of the Cromwellian settlement, by L. Price; A hitherto undescribed death- 
mask of Dean Swift, by T. G. Wilson; The De Ridelesfords, by E. St. J. Brooks; Some illustrated notes 
from Kerry, by A. Graham; Making wooden sieves, by A. T. Lucas; Fishing scenes from Irish topo- 
graphical prints, by A. E. J. Went; A group of ‘Horned Cairns’ near Ballycastle, Co. Mayo, by R. de 
Valera; Slade Castle, Co. Wexford, by H. G. Leask; Old wall-papers in Ireland, by A. K. Longfield. 


L’ANTHROPOLOGIE, tome 55, nos. 5s—6:—La frise sculptée de l’abri du Roc aux Sorciers 4 Angles-sur- 
YAnglin (Vienne), par S. de Saint-Mathurin et D. Garrod; L’age du Bronze ancien en Bretagne, par 
J. Cogné et P.-R. Giot; Deux ‘fléchettes 4 oiseaux’ en bois de renne dans le Magdalénien de la Grotte de 
la Vache (Ariége), par G. Malvesin-Fabre et R. Robert. 

Tome 56, nos. 1-2:—Stratigraphie du Loess et évolution des industries paléolithiques dans l'Ouest 
du bassin de Paris, par F. Bordes; Récentes découvertes d’ancétres de l’Homme, par R. R. Gates. 


MEMOIRES DE LA COMMISSION DES ANTIQUITES DU DEPT. DE LA COTE-D’OR, 
tome 22, fasc. 2 (1942-46):—Topographie historique bourguignonne, par M. Chaume; Chemins, 
finages et habitats de plaine; origine et évolution, par J.-M. Marilier; Le Mont Auxois et ses environs 
dans la haute Antiquité. La préhistoire de la région de Flavigny-sur-Ozerain, par J. Joly; Les stéles 
gallo-romaines d’Orches (C"¢ de Baubigny), par E. Thevenot; Archéologie préhistorique et gallo- 
romaine dijonnaise, par G. Grémaud; Les bas-reliefs des “Triumvirs’ 4 Dijon, GEuvres de la Renaissance, 
par R. Lantier; Topographie du Castrum divionense, par M. Guichot; Histoire topographique de 
Dijon, par J. Richard; L’urbanisme dans les villes anciennes. Le débastionnement de Dijon, par R. 
Gauchat; Archéologie, histoire et art bourguignons, par A. Colombet; Art et archéologie, par P. 
Quarré; Le ‘chemin des Romains’ a Genlis, par P. Moreau; Topographie ancienne de Santenay, 
par P. Gras. 


REVUE ARCH. DE L’EST ET DU CENTRE-EST, tome 2, fasc. 3-4:—Le cheval sacré dans la 
Gaule de l’Est, par E. Thevenot; Le cimetitre mérovingien de ‘Villers-Derriére’, 4 Gyé-sur-Seine, par 
J. Scapula; Quelques poignards du Grand-Pressigny en Haute-Marne, et dans le nord de la Céte-d’Or, 
par P. Mouton et R. Joffroy; Un critére pour dater les gisements gallo-romains: la forme des tessons 
d’amphores, par E. Thevenot; Une fibule grecque dans I’Est de la France? par W. Dehn; Comment 
s’achetait un sarcophage 4 ]’époque mérovingienne?, par P. Lebel. 

Tome 3, fasc. 1:—Ou en est |’étude de la civilisation des Champs d’urnes en France, principalement 
dans l’Est? par W. Kimmig; Statue et statuettes gallo-romaines du musée de Mariemont (Belgique), 
trouvées dans la Céte-d’Or, le Doubs et la Nigvre, par G. Faider-Feytmans; A propos des sarcophages de 
Quarré-les-Tombes (Yonne).— I Indices en faveur d’un cimetiére, par R. Louis. — II Indices en 
faveur d’un entrepét, par P. Lebel; Les origines de la ferrure 4 clous, par L. Armand-Calliat; La carte 
routiére de Momignies (Belgique): un original antique ou un faux moderne?, par P. Lebel. 


GALLIA, tome 7, fasc. 2:—Le Gias del Ciari (Monte Bego), (Commune de Tende, Alpes-Maritimes), 
par M. Louis et J. Segui; Le passé romain de Strasbourg. Stratigraphie chronologique, par J.-J. Hatt; 
A propos du milliaire de Cneus Domitius Ahenobarbus découvert 4 Treilles (Aude), par J. Campardou; 

propos du milliaire de Cneus Domitius Ahenobarbus trouvé dans l’Aude en 1949, par P.-M. Duval. 

‘Tome 8:—Reprise des fouilles 4 La Graufesenque (Condatomagos), Campagne 1950, par L. Balsan; 
Les fouilles de Gergovie. Campagnes de 1947 et de 1949, par M. Labrousse; La terre sigillée argonnaise 
du IV® siécle, décorée a la molette, 4 Bavai (Nord), par J. Gricourt; Fouilles de la Butte d’Isle-Aumont 
(Aube), par J. Scapula. 
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HESPERIS, tome 37:—Note sur le peuplement de Banasa a I’époque romaine (Appendice: Le peuple- 
ment de Thamusida), par J. Marion. 
Tome 38:—Note sur le peuplement de Sala 4 l’époque romaine, par J. Marion. 


BULL. MONUMENTAL, tome 109, fasc. 3:—L’architecture militaire en Bretagne jusqu’& Vauban, 
par R. Grand; Les tombeaux de Charles V, par P. Pradel; Fouilles de la salle capitulaire de ’abbaye de 
Charroux, par F. Eygun. 

Tome 109, fasc. 4:—L’architecture militaire en Bretagne jusqu’&4 Vauban (suite), par R. Grand; 
L’église abbatiale Sainte-Marie de Souillac, sa tour-porche et sa nécropole, par Dr. G. Cany et M. 
Labrousse; L’église de Groslay, par A. Lapeyre; L’église de Montmorency, par A. Lapeyre; L’église de 
Sarcelles, par A. Lapeyre; L’église de Fontenay-en-Parisis, par G. Briére; L’église de Gonesse, par 
M. Aubert. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. ACAD. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE LA MORINIE, tome 17, fasc. 329:—Le droit 
de Lagan en Artois, par J. Vermullen; Les pompes de Satan, par G. Coolen. 


BULL. DE LA SOC. DES ANTIQUAIRES DE NORMANDIE, tome 51, 1948—51:—Recherches 
sur les institutions féodales en Normandie (région de Caen), par H. Navel; L’église et le couvent des 
Carmes de Caen et l’inscription obituaire de Jean d’Estouteville, par L. Musset; Clécy et la riviére d’Orne 
sous l’Ancien Régime (les chemins, les gués, les bacs, les moulins, les pécheries), par C. Hardouin; La 
Translation des corps de saint Regnobert et de saint Zénon, par O. Larue. 


BULL. SOC. PREHISTORIQUE FRANCAISE, tome 48, nos. g—10:—L’Elephas Recki du gisement 
de ’Omo (Abyssinie), par G. Pottier; La station néolithique de Rijckholt-Sainte Gertrude (1881-1951), 
par M. Ophoven et J. Hamal-Nandrin; Les baguettes demi-rondes de la grotte de ‘la Vache’ (Ariége), 
par H. Breuil et R. Robert; A propos des gravures et peintures rupestres, par Mme. Weissen-Szum- 
lanska; Les tumulus du Hameau Les Abriols, par G. Duchéne; Les pointes de fléches néolithiques des 
environs du Havre et du Pays de Caux, par L. Cayeux; Développement futur probable des désignations 
chronologiques en préhistoire, par A. Cailleux; Peut-on parler d’Homo Sapiens’ au Paléolithique 
Inférieur?, par R. Jullien; Communication sur les meuleso maliennes de la Hesbaye Liégeoise, par J. 
Destexhe-Jamotte; Les premiers outils humains et la notion de force immatérielle, par F. Bourdier. 

Tome 48, nos. 11-12:—Le gisement du Pech de l’Azé Nord. Campagnes 1950-51. Les couches 
inférieures 4 Rhinoceros Mercki, par M. Bourgon et F. Bordes; La fouille du tumulus des Tourettes, 
par R. Baubérot; Contribution a l’étude de la poterie néolithique, par J. Arnal et G. Benazet; Deux 
bracelets de la fin de l’age du bronze, par G. Gaudron. 

Tome 49, nos. 1~2:—Les monuments mégalithiques et la forme des tumuli en France et en Angle- 
terre, par G. Daniel et J. Arnal; Les bois de Renne de Badegoule, par Dr. A. Cheynier, J. Bouchud et 
Y. Guillien; Etude statistique de bifaces acheuléens. Essai d’archéométrie, par H. Alimen et A. Vignal; 
Une cachette du magdalénien 4 scalenes, 4 Farincourt, par R. Joffroy et Abbé P. Mouton; Station 
acheuléenne du Sinai septentrional: Djebel el-Faleq, par R. Neuville; Nouvelles découvertes a la grotte 


de Téolué, par R. Robert, G. Malvesin-Favre et L. Michaut; Poids 4 péche néolithique, par L.-R. 
Nougier. 


SYRIA, tome 28, fasc. 1, 2:—Reprise des recherches archéologiques 4 Ras Shamra-Ugarit. Sondages de 
1948 et 1949; campagne de 1950, par C. F. A. Schaeffer; Les nouvelles tablettes de Ras Shamra (1948— 
49), par C. Virolleaud; L’ Homme aux serpents, par A. Parrot; Persépolis. Le Tatchara, par A. Godard; 
Le relief de la tour de Khitét et le banquet funéraire 4 Palmyre, par E. Will; Antiquités de Beth-Maré, 
par H. Seyrig. 


ARCHAEOLOGIA GEOGRAPHICA, Jahrgang 2, Heft 1-2:—Kulturbeziehungen des Schénfelder 
Kreises im Elbegebiet, von U. Fischer; Siedlungsgeographische Karten fiir die vorchristliche Eisenzeit 
und Kaiserzeit in Siidholstein, von H. Hingst; Das Graberfeld von Rondsen, Kr. Graudenz, und die 
Chronologie der Spatlatenezeit im éstlichen Mitteleuropa, von R. Hachmann. 

Jahrgang 2, Heft 3-4:—Einige Bemerkungen zur vergleichenden geographisch-kartographischen 
Methode in der Urgeschichtsforschung, von H. Behrens; Zu den mitteldeutschen Trommeln, von 
U. Fischer; Zur Ausbreitung einiger frankischer Keramikgruppen nach Nord- und Mitteleuropa im 9-12 
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Jahrhundert, von W. Hiibener; Karten zur alteren Steinzeit Mitteleuropas, von K. J. Narr; Pfahlbau- 
bronzen in der Siidzone des Nordischen Kreises wahrend der jiingeren Bronzezeit, von E. Sprockhoff. 


GERMANIA, Jahrgang 29, Heft 3/4:—-Grundsatzliches zur Morphologie der Mikrolithen, von E., 
Mencke; Kiinstliche Veranderungen am Hinterhauptsloch vorgeschichtlicher Schadel, von K. Ger- 
hardt; Zur Frage spektralanalytischer Untersuchungen an prihistorischen Metallgegenstinden, von 
S. Junghans und E. Scheufele; Erdwerk Urmitz. Gesamtplan und Periodenteilung, von J. Réder; 
Ein skythischer Fund aus Scheuno, von K. Raddatz; Ein urnenfelderzeitlicher Depotfund von Reisen, 
von H. Miiller-Karpe; Eine Pilumspitze von der Grotenburg bei Detmold, von H. von Petrikovits; 
Reliefbild eines gefangenen Germanen in Noricum, von E. Diez; St. Gereon in Kéln, von A. von 
Gerkan; Zur Topographie des rémischen Mainz, von G. Behrens; Die Flachabdeckungen auf der 
Wurt Hessens am Jadebusen bei Wilhelmshaven und ihr vorlaufiges Ergebnis, von W. Haarnagel; 
Eine neue Runeninschrift von Schretzheim bei Dillingen, von H. Janichen; Zu den Hausangaben der 
lex Bajuvariorum, von T. Gebhard; Neue Ausgrabungen auf dem Burgwall Alt Litbeck, von W. 
Neugebauer. 

Jahrgang 30, Heft 1:—Wenig bekannte Typen und Stationen aus dem rhein ischen Magdalénien, 
von K. J. Narr; Friihneolithische Keramik aus der Uckermark, von K. Raddatz; Zur Deutung einiger 
neolithischer Kulturen, von E. Sturms; Zur friihen und 4lteren Bronzezeit in Niedersachsen, von L 
Bergmann; Spathallstattische Gewehereste aus dem Fiirstengrabhiigel Hohmichele bei Hundersingen 
an der Donau, Kr. Saulgau, von G. Riek und O. Johannsen; Zum Ubergang von Spithallstatt zu Laténe 
A im siidwestdeutschen Raum, von H. Ziirn; Griechische, keltische und rémische Miinzen aus Mittel- 
deutschland, von K. Schirwitz; Die rémische Marktbasilika in Lopodunum, von H. Mylius; Massver- 
haltnisse vorgeschichtlicher Bauten, von R. Helm; Zur Topographie von Haithabu, von W. Hiibener. 


HAMMABURG, Jahrgang 3, Heft 7:—Eine jungpalaolithische Gesichtsplastik aus Ahrensburg-Poggen- 
wisch, von A. Rust; Ein wichtiger Grabfund von Hamburg-Lohbriigge, von V. Kellerman; Die 
Ortsnamen Stormarns, von W. Laur; Eine bronzezeitliche Streitaxt mit Nackenscheibe aus Wachholz, 
von K. Tackenberg; Ein bronzezeitliches Steinkistengrab in Hamburg-Hummelsbiittel, von W. Kropf; 
Der Grabhiigel ‘Kriedenberg’ von Hamburg-Wellingsbiittel, von E. Sprockhoff; Verwahrfund der 
jingeren Bronzezeit von Adendorf, von G. Kérner; Die Siedlungskeramik vom Piittkampsweg in 
Hamburg-Osdorf von H. Hingst; Pritzier, ein spatrémischer Friedhof in Mecklenburg, von E. Schuldt; 
Ein Urnenfriedhof des 2. bis 4. Jhs. n. Chr. von Hamburg-Alt-Rahlstedt, von R. Schindler; Ein 
Hiigelgrab aus spitsichsischer Zeit in der Feldmark Buchholz im Kreise Harburg, von W. Wegewitz; 
Die mittelalterlichen Tépferdfen von Dummer und Granzin, von F. Engel. 


JAHRESSCHRIFT FUR MITTELDEUTSCHE VORGESCHICHTE, Band 35, 1951:—Ein neues 
Altsteinzeitgerat aus Barleben, von M. Jahn; Zur Chronologie der Ilsenhéhle in Ranis, Kr. Ziegenriick, 
von K.-H. Otto; Zur Frage der Jordansmiihler Kultur in Mitteldeutschland, von G. Buschendorf; 
Das schnurkeramische Doppelgrab von Peissen, Saalkreis, in neuer Sicht, von W. Matthias; Das Bern- 
steinamulett von Bernburg, von W. Schulz; Der Spitzberg bei Landsberg, von G. Mildenberger; 
Kulturverbindungen zwischen Mitteldeutschland und Vorderasien zu Beginn des 2. Jahrtausends 
v. d. Z., von M. Jahn; Zur Herkunft des Bronzeschwertes von Quedlinburg-Lehof, von W. Schulz; 
Drei neue Hausurnen aus Schwanebeck, Kr. Oschersleben, von C. Michaelis; Ein Beitrag zur Besied- 
lung der Elbaue von Giibs, Kr. Burg, von F. Schlette; Die Kolbenarmringe in den Kulturbeziehungen 
der Vélkerwanderungszeit, von O. Kleemann; Das Grab von Miinchen-Ramersdorf und die Zeitstellung 
der Niemberger Fibeln, von J. Werner; Ein Grab von Flurstedt im Kreise Weimar, von G. Kérner; 
Bratspiesse aus altthiiringischer Zeit, von W. Schulz; Die Wallburg ‘Der Kessel’ bei Kretzschau- 
Groitzschen, Kr. Zeitz, von P. Grimm; Die Besiedelung der Flur Oberméllern, Kr. Weissenfels, von 
P. Grimm. 


NACHRICHTEN AUS NIEDERSACHSENS URGESCHICHTE, 1951, no. 20:—John Mitchell 
Kemble in seiner Bedeutung fiir die niedersichsische Urgeschichtsforschung, von H. Gummel. 


OFFA, 1951:—Ein Dolmen bei Biidelsdorf, von M. Peters; Die Steinkammern von Horst, Alversdorf und 
Wittenborn, von E. Aner; Ein geschaftetes Beil von Warnstorf, von H. Hingst; Ein Megalithgrab bei 
Augustenhof, Gemarkung Hassmoor, von H. Hingst; Siedlungsfunde der Megalithgrabkultur und ein 
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Einzelgrab bei Bovenau, von M. Peters; Ein Steingrab mit Einzelgrabnachbestattung bei Schalkholz, 
von K. Kersten; Fremdlinge in Holstein, von E. Sprockhoff; Die Untersuchung von zwei Grabhiigeln 
bei Norddorf auf Amrum, von J. Brandt; Ausgrabungen im ‘Diiwdeal’ bei Norddorf auf Amrum, von 
O. Rochna; Ein Hortfund der Periode IV von Bak, von H.-J. Hundt; Torfstiche mit Opfergefassen der 
Eisenzeit aus dem Riider Moor, von H. Schwabedissen; Die pollenanalytische Untersuchung eisenzeit- 
licher Funde aus dem Riider Moor, von R. Schiitrumpf; Eine Siedlung der Kaiserzeit von Westerohrstedt, 
von H. Hinz; Die Miinzen von Nydam und Thorsberg im Museum vorgeschichtlicher Altertiimer in 
Schleswig, von P. La Baume; Ein miinzdatiertes Kérpergrab aus Heiligenhafen, von K. Kersten; Die 
gebundenen Runen des Erichsteins, von S. Gutenbrunner; Zwei neue Alsengemmen in Schleswig- 
Holstein, von K. Kersten; Eisenzeitliche Einbaume und Paddel aus dem Riider Moor, von H. Schwabe- 
dissen. 

1952:—Vom Wesen der Typologie, von G. Schwantes; Einzelgrabhiigel bei Fockbek, Kreis Rends- 
burg, von K. Kersten; Zwei Megalithgraber, aus Schleswig und Holstein, von E. Sprockhoff; Siedlungs- 
geschichte und Pollenanalyse in Angeln, von H. Jankuhn und R. Schiitrumpf; Ein miinzdatierter 
Grabfund der Merowingerzeit, von P. la Baume; Die Wittorfer Burg, von H. Hingst; Das Kammer- 
graberfeld von Haithabu, von E. Aner. 


SAALBURG JAHRBUCH, X, 1951:—Die Obstarten aus der Zeit des Rémerkastells Saalburg im Taunus 
bei Bad Homburg, von J. Baas; Die Ohrenbacher Schanze, von H. Bingemer; Die Gallischen ‘Oppida’ 
bei Casar, von W. Dehn; Die Ausgrabungen am Zugmantel im Herbst 1935, von W. Jorns; Plan zu 
den Ausgrabungen am Kastell Zugmantel bis zum Jahre 1950, von H. Schénberger; Rémische Holz- 
brunnen in Kéln, von H. Schoppa. 

XI, 1952:—Eine Beobachtung am Feldbergkastell, von W. Diederich; Skelettgraber des 4. Jahr- 
hunderts n. Chr. aus Ilbenstadt (Wetterau), von H. Roth; Vélkerwanderungszeitliche Schadel und 
Skelette aus Ilbenstadt (Wetterau), von K. Gerhardt; Die Spatlaténezeit in der Wetterau, von H. 
Schénberger. 


TRIERER ZEITSCHRIFT, vol. 19, Heft 1-2:—Der grosse rémische Kameo der Trierer Stadtbiblio- 
thek, von A. Alféldi; Birkenfelder Bodenfunde, Nachtrag zum Katalog Birkenfeld, von G. Behrens; 


Die Frage der Kontinuitaét zwischen Altertum und Mittelalter im Spiegel der frankischen Funde des 
Rheinlandes, von K. Béhner; Bronzeschmuck der Urnenfelderzeit aus einem Brandgrab bei Ernzen (Kreis 
Bitburg), von W. Dehn; Ein goldener Miinzpokal vom Jahre 1732, von H. Eichler; Diatretglas aus 
einer spatrémischen Begrabnisstatte in Niederemmel an der Mosel, von H. Eiden; Spatrémisches 
Figurenmosaik am Kornmarkt in Trier, von H. Eiden; Konstantinische Deckenmalereien aus dem 
Trierer Dom, von 'T. K. Kempf; Das Fortleben rémischer Stadte an Rhein und Donau im friihen Mittel- 
alter, von H. von Petrikovits. 


BODENALTERTUMER WESTFALENS, 7:—Die Steinhiigelgraber des lippischen Landes, von L. 
Nebelsiek; Ein neuer Fundplatz der Megalithkultur im Minsterland, von H. Beck und W. R. Lange; 
Bericht tiber die Ausgrabung eines ‘Kreisgrabenfriedhofs’ in der Bauernchaft Wext bei Neinborg, Kr. 
Ahaus, von K. Hucke. 


WETTERAUER FUNDBERICHTE, 1941-9:—Die Organisation der Bodendenkmalpflege in der 
Wetterau, von W. Jorns; Die neuen Funde aus der Wetterau 1941-49, von H. Roth; Zwei germanische 
Gefiisse aus der Wetterau, von H. Schénberger; Graberfeld der Merowingerzeit bei Nieder-Mérlen, 
Kreis Friedberg, von E. Sangmeister; Graber der Becherkultur bei Nieder-Mérlen, Kreis Friedberg, 
von E. Sangmeister. Siedlung der Linearbandkeramik bei Griedel, Kreis Friedberg von E. Sangmeister. 


OUDHEIDKUNDIGE MEDEDELINGEN, XXXII, 1951:—En reliéf uit de Saitische tijd met een 
voorstelling van Nitocris, van W. D. van Wijngaarden; Het oudheidkundig onderzoek van de woon- 
gronden in het Land van Maas en Waal, van P. J. R. Modderman. 


ACTA ARCHAEOLOGICA, tome 1, fasc. 1-2:—The five-year plan of Hungarian archaeology, by 
F. Filep; Ein Graberfeld der Badener Kultur bei Alsénémedi, von J. Korek; Anthropologische Unter- 
suchung der Skelettfunde von Alsénémedi, von J. Nemeskéri; Untersuchung der Haustierfunde aus 
dem Griberfeld von Alsénémedi, von S. Békényi; Untersuchung der Dentalien aus Alsénémedi, von 
I. C. Meznerics; Chemische Untersuchung der Funde aus dem Griaberfeld von Alsénémedi, von K. 
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Szepesi; Le bracelet d’or de Bellye, par A. Mozsolics; La colonie romaine de Fenékpuszta et la zone 
intérieure des forteresses, par K. Sdgi; The significance of the Hun Golden Bow, by Gy. Lészlé; The 
Golden Bow of the Huns, by J. Harmatta. 

Tome 1, fasc. 3-4:—Die mesolithische Fundstatte von Eger, von L. Vértes; The distribution of 
troopsin Pannonia Inferior during the 2nd century a.p., by A. Radnétiand L. Barkéczi; Anthropologische 
Beitrige zum Problem der Ethnogenesis der Altungarn, von P. Liptdk; Recherches archéologiques sur 
la pratique médicale des Hongrois 4 l’époque de la conquéte du pays, par T. Anda; The results of Hun- 
garian archaeological research in 1950, by F. Filep. 


ARCHAEOLOGIAI ERTESIT®, vol. 78, no. 1:—Un établissement représentant la culture du Biikk 


a Oros, by J. Korek; Sur le caractére ethnique des enterrements a char pannoniens 4 l’époque impériale, 
par C. Sd4gi; Donneés pour servir 4 histoire de l’organisation militaire de la Pannonie Inférieure au 
Ile siécle de notre ére, par A. Radnoti et L. Barkéczi; ‘L’attribution’ 4 Aquincum et les décurions de la 
ville, par A. Mécsy; Un fragment de ‘cippus’ et quelques curieux objects militaires 4 Dunapentele, par 
E. Jardényi-Paulovics; Les trouvailles de Tiszalok et Mad, par H. L. Kovrig. 

Vol. 78, no. 2:—Remarques sur les constatations de Tolstov concernant l’age préhistorique de sa 
chronologie et la période initiale des communautés primitives, par L. Vértes; L’industrie de I’os du 
Paléolithique en Hongrie, par N. Gdbori; Couronne en terre cuite au Musée des Beaux-Arts de Buda- 
pest, par Z. Oroszl4n; Eine Inschrift des Fahnenheiligtums von Dunapentele, von S. Jérddnyi-Paulovics; 
Sarmatian finds from Klérafalva, by M. Parducz; The third excavation on the Kékénydomb at Hédme- 
z6vdsdrhely, by J. Banner; Tumulus graves belonging to the Hallstatt period from the surroundings of 
Sdghegy, by E. Lazar. 


BUDAPEST REGISEGEI, 15:—Some data concerning the neolithic age in Budapest, by J. Banner; 


Garniture de bronze d’un char romain au Mont Gérard, par A. Radnéti; Le mithréum de Sérkeszi et 
les monuments mithraiques d’Aquincum, par T. Nagy; Gothic dwelling-houses in Buda, by L. Gerevich; 
Rapport sur les fouilles exécutées par ]’Institut Municipal d’Archéologie au Mont Gérard de Budapest 
en 1946 et 1947, par E. B. Bénis; Roman stone monuments from Transaquincum, by T. Nagy; Trou- 
vailles archéologiques au Jardin de la Galerie Municipale de Budapest, par E. B. Bénis; Examination of 
the anthropological finds found in the graves of the eleventh century in the Municipal Gallery garden, 
by J. Nemeskéri; Ausgrabungen bei der sog. Puszta-Kirche in Békdsmegyer und in deren Umgebung, 
von S, Garddy; Contributions épigraphiques 4 la vie d’Aquincum, par J. Szilagyi; La figura di Prometheo 
su un monumento proveniente da Obuda, per I. Jarddnyi-Paulovics; Une Galerie ouverte et un édifice 
circulaire (galerie de promenade et théatre?) dans la colonie militaire d’Aquincum, par J. Szildgyi; 
Fibules pannoniennes munies d’un appareil de sfireté, par E. Patek; Neue Beitrage zur pannonischen 
Garnisons-Geschichte, von J. Szildgyi; L’imitation d’un vase diatréte, retrouvée au burgus de Budakalasz, 
par L. Nagy; Le Neeud d’Hercule, par J. Csemegi. 


IRAQ, vol. 14, pt. 1:—The excavations at Nimrud (Kalhu), 1951, by M. E. L. Mallowan; The excava- 


tions at Nimrud (Kalhu), 1949-50. Ivories from the N.W. Palace, by M. E. L. Mallowan; The 
Nimrud tablets, 1951, by D. J. Wiseman; A new Stela of A’$ur-Hashir-Pal II, by D. J. Wiseman; 
An Esarhaddon cylinder from Nimrod, by D. J. Wiseman. 


ATTI DELLA ACC. NAZ. DEI LINCEI, vol. 6, fasc. 11—-12:—Note su di una villa romana presso Piazza 


Armerina, per B. Pace; La ‘Classis ravennas’, per G. Jacopi; II ‘lacus esquilinus’, per M. Cotellessa; 
Vaso egiziano inscritto proveniente dal villaggio preistorico in Coppa Nevigata, per M. Pallottino. 
Vol. 7, fasc. 1-2:—Gli ultimi risultati degli scavi di Alba Fucense 1951, per F. de Visscher; Sul 
palazzo di Theoderico a Galeata, per U. Monneret de Villard; Avanzi romani di Predore (Lago d’Iseo), 
per P. Orlandini; Nuove iscrizioni paleovenete da Lagole di Calalzo (Cadore), per G. B. Pellegrini. 


RIVISTA DI STUDI LIGURI, Anno 17, nos. 3-4:—Nuove scoperte nella necropoli pre-romana di 


Genova, per L. Bernabé Brea e G. Chiappella; Nouvelle documentation sur le culte de Roquepertuse, 
par H. Rolland; Y a-t-il une gravure d’antilope saiga 4 la Baume Latrone?, par E. Drouot; La statue- 
menhir de Saumecourte, par L. Balsan; Une inscription romaine trouvée a Saint-Dalmas-Valdeblore, 
par J. Ph. Audras et N. Lamboglia. 
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NOTIZIE DEGLI SCAVI, ser. 8, vol. 5, fasc. 1-6 (1951):—Contains accounts of excavations and dis- 
coveries at Aquileia, Cividale del Friuli, Montebelluna, Castelcies di Cavaso del Tomba, Milano, 
Formello, Fianello Sabino, Castelmadama, Tivoli, Cansano, Sepino, Roma, Lenola, Sperlonga, Fondi, 
Pompei, Paestum, Siracusa, Floridia, and Megara Hyblaea. 

Ser. 8, vol. 5, fasc. 7-12 (1951):—Contains accounts of excavations and discoveries at Carsdli, 
Pompei, Siracusa and Comiso. 


FONTES PRAEHISTORICI, vol. ii, 1951:—-Un cimetiére de la période de La Téne III et de la période 
romaine 4 Wymyslowo, distr. de Gostyn. Résumé, par S. Jasnosz; Liste des nouvelles acquisitions du 
Musée Archéologique de Poznan en 1950, par A. Witkowska. 


Z OTCHLANI WIEKOW, tome 20, nos. 1-2:—(Text in Polish) La chasse pendant la période palé- 
olithique a la lumiére des investigations ethnologiques, par M.'Trzenpaczéwna; Comment dater I’enceinte 
fortifiée de civilisation lusacienne a Biskupin? par W. Szafratiski; Trouvailles protohistoriques en os et en 
corne des environs de Gniew, par B. Zielonka. 

Tome 20, nos. 3-4:—Le centre préhistorique de Lublin, par S. Nosek; De l’histoire des investiga- 
tions archéologiques en terre de Lublin, par S. Nosek; Premiére exposition préhistorique 4 Lublin, par 
J. Falicki; Tombe de la céramique peinte sud-moravienne a Jaszczéw, par J. Gurba; Les cimetiéres de 
la civilisation des coupes en entonnoir 4 Las Stocki, par L. Gajewski; Nouvelles études sur la civilisation 
des amphores sphériques en terre de Lublin, par S. Nosek; Une cabane de la civilisation de Trzciniec 
4 Las Stocki, par J. Kowalczyk; Vaisseau d’il-y-a 2000 ans orné d’une téte de bélier, par J. Grocholski; 
Fosses 4 incinération de la période tardive des influences romaines 4 Jaszczéw et Leczna, par Z. Slusarski, 
Nouvelles découvertes de dirhems arabes 4 Lublin, par T. Lewicki. 

Tome, 20, nos. 5—6:—De la préhistoire de la colline de Wawel, par A. Zaki; Puits protohistoriques de 
Penceinte fortifiée de Leczyca, par A. Nadolski; Bouton de harnais de cheval ou pointe d’un mat de tente? 
par W. Jaskulowski; Encore sur les ‘guzlas’ de Gdarisk (instrument de musique primitif 4 cinq cordes 
frottées et a boite plate), par T. Strumilto; Remarques complémentaires sur les guzlas de Gdanisk, par K. 
Jazdzewski; Traits caractéristiques des couches culturales, par R. Zurowski. 

Tome 20, nos. 7~8:—Fouilles néolithiques marécageuses de Malankowo, par W. Lega; Tombes de la 
population de la civilisation de Przeworsk 4 Lachmirowice, par B. Zielonka; L’emplacement de Kolobrzeg 
slave mis en lumiére par les recherches de terrain en 1947, par R. Jakimowicz. 

Tome 20, nos. g—10:—L’enceinte fortifiée de Giecz a la lumiere des sources manuscrites et des fouilles, 
par B. Kostrzewski; Compte rendu provisoire des fouilles de Poznan, rue Minska, par J. Zak; Noix de 
la période protohistorique en Pologne, par K. Moldenhawer; Les bons et les mauvais jours des fouilles 
d’Igotomia, par A. Zaki; Une proposition révélatrice de changements révolutionnaires, par W. Jasku- 
lowski; Quelques remarques sur les arcs scythiques. En marge de l’article: ‘Bouton de harnais de cheval 
ou pointe d’un mat de tente?’, par A. Gromski. 

Tome 20, nos. 11—12:—Quelques importations céramiques de la province romaine 4 Lachmirowice, 
par B. Zielonka; Enceintes fortifiées sur le haut San. Recherches récentes dans la voievodie de Rzeszow, 
par A. Zaki; Découverte d’une route protohistorique 4 Giecz, par T. Malinowski; Comment dater les 
fusaioles en ardoise rose? par Z. Szafrariska; Encore sur Igotomia, par A. Zaki; ‘Sur le marché’, par H. 
Szoldrska. 


SPRAWOZDANIA P. M. A., tom 4 (1951):—Contribution to the history of clothing—the Neolithic 
Age, by J. Przeworska; Compte rendu sur les fouilles d’un tertre effectuées 4 Grabondg, distr. de Gostyi, 
par M. Kowiariska; Archaeological material of Radzymin environment, by A. Kietlinska; Le four a pain 
de la période romaine tardive découvert 4 Poznai, par J. Zak; The amber hoard of the Great Migration 
Period from Lublin Province, by S. Nosek; A corn box from the defensive earthworks in Brédno Stare, 
Warsaw district, by K. Musianowicz; A whistle from a protohistoric defensive earthworks in Brédno 
Stare, Warsaw district, by T’. Kiersnowska; A clay mould found on a defensive earthworks at Brédno 
Stare, Warsaw district, by L. Rauhut; A cart wheel and a ladle found in a protohistoric cottage in 
Brédno Stare, Warsaw district, by K. Musianowicz; The protohistoric finds from Pienki-Grodzisko, 
Lomza district, by J. Antoniewicz. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARQUEOLOGIA, vol. 24, nos. 83-84:—El sarcéfago sidonio, de Cédiz, 
por E. Kukahn; Cerdmica ‘presigillata’ a Ventimiglia, a Minorca e in Sicilia, por N. Lamboglia; Un 
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retrato de Nerén procedente de Itdlica, por V. Poulsen; Materiales arqueolégicos de Conimbriga. E] 
mosaico del Laberinto, por J. M. Bairrao Oleiro; Esculturas romanas de Pollentia (La Alcudia, Mallorca), 
por A. Garcia y Bellido; Un taller de sarcéfagos cristianos en Tarragona, por H. Schlunk; E] recinto 
sepulcral romano tardio de ‘El Castellet’ de Ampurias, por M. Almagro; El puteal bdquico del Museo 
del Prado, por A. Garcia y Bellido; El] Fauno del Cabrito, por A. Branco Freijeiro. 


ARCHIVO ESPANOL DE ARTE, no. 95:—E] cilindro, motivo tipico del barroco compostelano, por 
J. M. de Azcdrate; Sobre algunas pinturas espafiolas del XIV al XVI, por L. de Saralegui; Estructuras 
de plementerfas pétreas de bévedas de cruceria estrellada, por P. G. Moreno. 

No. 96:—La iglesia de San Pedro de Teverga y los comienzos del arte romdnico en el reino de Asturias 
y Leén, por H. Schlunk y J. Manzanares; La fachada del Infantado y el estilo de Juan Guas, por J. M. 
de Azcdrate; La fabrica de la catedral de Huesca. Nuevas noticias, por R. del Arco. 


BOLETIN DEL SEMINARIO DE ESTUDIOS DE ARTE Y ARQUEOLOGIA, tomo 17, fase. 
55-57:—Pinturas murales del siglo XV en San Felices de Castilleria (Palencia), por M. A. Garcia- 
Guinea; La restauracién de las pinturas de la Catedral vieja de Salamanca, por J. J. M. Gonzalez; 
Monedas de Leén y Castilla: Acufiaciones de Alfonso VII, por Ferndndez-Rodriguez. 


REVISTA DE GUIMARAES, vol. 61, nos. 3-4:—La mas bella espada de tipo Alcacer-do-Sal de la 
necrépolis de La Osera, por E. C. de Mordn; Curiosidades de Guimaraes, por A. Braga; A Idade do 
Bronze Atlantico no Sudoeste da Europa, por H. N. Savory; Petrdglifos e labirintos, por R. S. L. Ruza; 
A sepultura de um mercador vianés nas Ilhas Candrias, por J. M. Cordeiro de Sousa; Atiguidades de 
Fontalva, por A. Do Pago e V. Ferreira; Escavagées na Citania de Briteiros, por M. Cardozo. 


BOLETIN DE LA SOCIEDAD ARQUEOLOGICA LULIANA, Enero-Dic., 1950:—II treatro antico 
di Pollentia, per L. Bernabé Brea; El ajuar funerario de la cueva de ‘Son Jaumell’, por L. Amorés. 


BULL. MUSEUM OF FAR EASTERN ANTIQUITIES, STOCKHOLM, no. 23:—Notes on the 
grammar of early bronze decor, by B. Kahlgren; The transcription of literary Chinese, by B. Kahlgren; 
The Altai before the Turks, by K. Jettmar. 


FORNVANNEN, 1951, hafte 5-6:—Bronsskalar Miiller, Ordning 319, av G. Ekholm; Problem kring 
vikingatida keramikkannor, av D. Selling; Medicinsk lardom i det medeltida Sverige, av T. Schmid; 
Till fragan om ‘Ganggriftstidens’ bérjan i Sydskandinavien, av L. Kaelas; Backaskogs- och Lummelunda 
gravarnas Alder, av C.-A. Althin; En Herakles-statyett, funnen pa Gotland, av B. Nerman; En skulptur 
av Kapitelsalsmalaren i Vadstena omkr. 1400? av R. Norberg. 

1952, hafte 1-2:—De Aldsta gotlindska bildstenarna och deras motivkrets, av W. Holmgvist; 
Uppsala och Arkona, av N. Gellerstedt; Harriemastaren samt ‘De Hasers oc Hakkers’ mialare, av M. 
Rydbeck; Medeltida mastarmarken och signaturer, av O. Kallstrém; Jarvéstenen, av S. B. F. Jansson. 


GOTEBORGS OCH BOHUSLANS FORNMINNESFORENINGS TIDSKRIFT, 1949-1950:— 
Skioldenborg, av J. Pettersson; Skee kyrkas medeltida Maria-portal, av H. Wideen; Myntbilden av 
Carl IX:s Géteborg, av H. Wideen; Nagra notiser om sal- och utterjakt i Bohuslan, av S. Rydén. 


ORIENTALIA SUECANA, vol. 1, fasc. 1/2:—The ‘prz as vintagers in Egypt, by T. Sive-Séderbergh; 
Buntkeramik in Anatolien, av H. H. v. der Osten; On the wall painting from Court 106 of the Palace of 
Mari, by A. Haldar; Mithra en vieux-perse, par S. Wikander. 


UPPLANDS FORNMINNES FORENINGS TIDSKRIFT, 1952:—Tréghbolagh, Skogshushllning, 
territoriell indelning och skatt i Trégd under medeltiden, av B. Lundberg. 


ARCHIVES HERALDIQUES SUISSES, vol. 66, no. 1:—Le prince Berthier et les chevrons, par H. 
Jéquier; Das Wappenwerk des Stiftpropstes Ludwig Bircher zu Beromiinster, von P. Pl. Hartmann; 
Les armoiries de La Neuveville (suite et fin), par A. Rais; Die Stadtscheiben von Rapperswil, von P. 
Boesch; L’armorial Wijnbergen, par P. Adam-Even et L. Jéquier. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SCHWEIZERISCHE ARCHAEOLOGIE UND KUNSTGESCHICHTE, 
Band 12, Heft 1:—Ein Fund barocker Kirchen- und Klosterpline. II. Teil: Siiddeutsche Meister, 
von A. Reinle; Ein romanisches Bronzebecken aus der Burg Bébikon, von R. Bosch und E. Poeschel; Le 
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silence, gardien du secret, par W. Deonna; Fahnen von Schweizerregimentern in hollandischen Diensten, 
von H. Schneider; Schweizerische Glasgemalde im Ausland. Privatsammlung von G. Withrich, 
London, II. Teil, von P. Boesch. 

Band 12, Heft 2:—Domenico Trezzini aus Astano, der erste Erbauer von St. Peterburg, von J. 
Ehret; Neues zum Reiterschild von Seedorf, von H. Schneider. 

Band 12, Heft 3:—Rittmeister Johann Jakob Eschmann und das Gefecht um die Bellenschanz bei 
Hiitten, von H. Schneider. 

Band 12, Heft 4:—Das steinzeitliche Uferdorf Egolzwil 3. Bericht tiber die Ausgrabung 1950, von 
E. Vogt; Ein Fenster des Markgrafen Christoph von Baden aus dem Ziircher Augustinerkloster, von 
J. Baum. 


UR-SCHWEIZ, Jahrgang 15, no. 3:—Lehrgrabung auf dem Kestenberg, von R. Laur-Belart; Collombey 


(Valais.) La Barmaz II. Fouilles de 1951, par M.-R. Sauter; Une fouille 4 Baulmes s/Yverdon, par 
E. Pelichet. 

Jahrgang 15, no. 4:—Neue Ausgrabungen am Burgischisee von R. Wyss; Rémische Portratmedaillons 
aus Glas, von A. Alféldi. 

Jahrgang 16, no. 1:—La corporation des Transalpini et Cisalpini 4 Avenches, par A. Alféldi; Der 
rémische Gutshof von Oberentfelden im Aargau, von R. Laur-Belart; Die Héhensiedlung Montlinger- 
berg, von B. Frei. 


TURK TARIH KURUMU: BELLETEN, vol. 15, pt. 60:—The skeletons from Seyh Héyiik, by Dr. 


Senyiirek and Dr. S. Tunakan; The longevity of the chalcolithic and copper age inhabitants of Anatolia, 
by Dr. M. S. Senyiirek; Une église byzantine a ‘Biiyiikada’ d’Amasra, par Semavi Eyice; Recherches sur 
les manuscrits de histoire de Negri, par Prof. F. Taeschner. 


APXEOJIOIIS, vol. 3, 1950:—Relative chronology of the remains of the Tripolye culture, by E. I. 


Krichevskii; Remains of the VIIIth c. from the village of Voznesenki on the Zoporozhe, by V. A. 
Grinchenko; Review of archaeological investigations of the Old-Vyshgorod collected in 1934-37, by 
V.1. Dovzhenok; Finds of Roman coins in the Ukr. $.S.R., by M. I. Braichevskii; A seal from Belgorodka, 
by D. I. Blifeld; Seals of the Kiev princes, by B. A. Rybakov; The problem of the early neolithic of the 
South Dnieper basin, by V. N. Danilenko; Archaeological investigations of Nicopol country in 1935-6, 
by L. D. Dmitrov; The agricultural communities of the first centuries a.p. on the river Ingults by A. V. 


Dobrovolskii; Slavonic cemetery on the Dnieper in Kiev, by I. M. Sanwilovskii; Polemics concerning 


the contribution by A. P. Vaskovskii and A. P. Okladnikov on a piece of wood worked by a palaeolithic 
man, by J. G. Pidoplichko. 

Vol. 4, 1950:—The problem of agricultural technique in the south of ancient Russia, by V. I. 
Dovzhenok; Archaeological materials concerning the origin of the east-Slavonic tribes of the 6th—8th 
centuries, by M. I. Braichevskii; Remains of the urn-field culture of the Cheringov type, by E. V. 
Makhno; The rock engravings found in the ‘Kamenna Mogila’, by V. N. Danilenko; The dating of 
slate whorls, by M. I. Braichevskii; Archaeological remains found on the Donetz, connected with the 
wars of Vladimir Monomakh and Igor Severskii, by N. V. Sibilev; Some supplements to the archaeo- 
logical map of the Middle Dniester basin, by P. I. Borikovskii; Archaeological remains of Northern 
Azav county, by A. I. Ogulchanskii; The character of the cultural remains found in a cave at Ilinki in 
Odessa province, by S. N. Zamiatnin; The cave at Ilinki, by A. V. Dobrovolskii; Description of a site 
at Iskorosti, first found by V. V. Khoika, by I. F. Zevitskii; Early Palaeolithic site Kriglik as an historical 
document, by V. N. Danilenko; Palaeolithic site at Suponeva, by I. G. Shovkoplas; Scythian remains of 
the Sula basin, by V. A. Ilinskeya. (Text in Russian.) 
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Books only are included. Unless otherwise stated all are in the Library of the Society of Antiquaries. ’ 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

Archaeological survey of the Lower Mississippi alluvial valley, 1940-1947. By Philip Phillips, James A. 
Ford, and James B. Griffin. 10x 7}. Pp. xii+472. Papers of the Peabody Museum of American I 
Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, vol. 25. Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.: published by 
the Museum, 1951. I 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS 

Illustrated guide to Ancient Monuments in the ownership or guardianship of the Ministry of Works, 
Vol. 6, Scotland. By Prof. V. Gordon Childe, D.Litt., D.Sc., F.B.A., and W. Douglas Simpson, M.A., 
D.Litt., F.S.A. 74x 4}. Pp. 127. Edinburgh: H.M. Stationery Office, 1952. 65. 

List of antiquities in the administrative county of Surrey, with a general introduction and photographic 
illustrations. Edited by C. D. Hawley, F.R.I.B.A. 94x 6. Pp. xvit+211. Fourth Edition. Kingston- 
upon-Thames: Published by the Surrey County Council, 1951. 


La vie des monuments frangais: destruction, restauration. Par Paul Léon. 12x 8. Pp. 584. Paris: A. et 
J. Picard, 1951. 
Normandy diary, being a record of survivals and losses of historical monuments in North-Western France 


$ together with those in the Island of Walcheren and in that part of Belgium traversed by 21st Army 
ey Group in 1944-5. By Lord Methuen, with an introduction by Sir Charles Leonard Woolley. 
11X 84. Pp. xxv+263. London: Robert Hale Ltd., 1952. £3. 35. 

ARCHAEOLOGY: GENERAL 

s The heritage of Early Britain. By M. P. Charlesworth, M. D. Knowles, G. E. Daniel, J. G. D. Clark, 


P. H. Blair, Nora K. Chadwick, J. M. de Navarro, and E. Miller. 73x43. Pp. 196. London: 
G. Bell & Sons, 1952. 12s. 

Beginning in archaeology. By Kathleen M. Kenyon. 7}x 4}. Pp. 203. London: Phoenix House, 1952. 
125. 6d. 


Festschrift fiir Gustav Schwantes zum 65. Geburtstag, dargebracht von seinen Schiilern und Freunden. 
. Herausgegeben von Karl Kersten. 12x 8}. Pp. vii+233. Neumiinster; Karl Wachholtz-Verlag, 
1951. 
ARCHITECTURE 
f L’architecture religieuse du Nivernais au moyen age. Les églises romanes. Par M. Anfray. 11}X9. Pp. 
a 326. Paris: A. et J. Picard, 1951. Fr. 3500. 


The Muslim architecture of Egypt. By K. A. C. Creswell. I. Ikhshids and Fatimids, a.p. 939-1171. 
174X 13. Pp. xxvi+292+pls. 125. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1952. 15 guineas. 
2 La basilica di San Salvatore di Spoleto. Per Mario Salmi. 12}x 8}. Pp. 87. Firenze: Leo S. Olschki, 1951. 


a Building in England down to 1540: a documentary history. By L. F. Salzman, F.S.A. 9}x 6. Pp. xvi+ 
iS 629. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1952. sos. 

ART 

eS Ars Hispaniae. Vol. 4. Arte Almohade. Arte Nazarf. Arte Mudéjar. Por L. Torres Balbds. 11x 8}. 
Pp. 428. Madrid: Editorial Plus-Ultra, 1949. 


Ars Hispaniae. Vol. 3. El arte drabe Espafiol hasta los Almohades. Arte mozdrabe. Por M. Gémez- 
Moreno. 11x 8}. Pp. 421. Madrid: Editorial Plus-Ultra, 1951. 

English art, 871-1100. By D. Talbot Rice. 9}x 6. Pp. xxit+280. The Oxford History of English Art, 
vol. 2. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1952. 375. 6d. 

Early English watercolours and some cognate drawings by artists born not later than 1785. By Iolo A. 
Williams. 12x 9}. Pp. xxii+266+pls. 200. London: The Connoisseur, 1952. 5 guineas. 
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English drawings of the tenth and eleventh centuries. By Francis Wormald. 93x 6. Pp. 83. London: 
Faber & Faber, 1952. 305. 


BELLS 


The church bells of Oxfordshire, vol. 3. By Frederick Sharpe. 9x 54. Pp. 227-356. Oxfordshire Record 
Society, vol. 32, 1951. 


CASTLES 

Le chateau de Gaillon. Par Elisabeth Chirol. Préface de M. Marcel Aubert. 10x 6}. Pp. 292. Rouen: 
M. Lecerf; Paris: A. et J. Picard (1952). 

Norske Kongeborger. Av Gerhard Fischer. Bind 1. 12}x 8}. Pp. 371. Oslo: J. W. Cappelens Forlag, 
1951. 

CATALOGUES 

British Clockmaker’s heritage exhibition. (May 23rd-Sept. 14th, 1952.) Science Museum, South 
Kensington, S.W. 7. 84x54. Pp. 93. 25. 6d. 

Festival Exhibition of archaeological discovery in East Anglia, 1851-195 1, at the Castle Museum, Norwich, 
June gth—July 1st, 1951. Illustrated catalogue (by R. Rainbird Clarke). 9x 53. Pp. 16. Norwich, 
1951. 

Catalogue of British seal-dies in the British Museum. By A. B. Tonnochy, M.A., F.S.A. 1o}x 84. Pp. 
Ixxii+212+pls. 32. London: Published by the Trustees of the British Museum, 1952. 


CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Osterreich. Wien, Kunsthistorisches Museum (Band 1). Die rotfigurigen 
attischen TrinkgefaiBe und Pyxiden. Von Fritz Eichler. 13x10. Pp. 46. Verlag von Anton 
Schroll & Co. in Wien, 1951. 

Per aes et libram. By William Geddes, M.A., LL.M., F.R.N.S. 84x 54. Pp. 27. Liverpool: at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. 25. 6d. 

Corcyre Noire et les colonies Grecs antiques sur |’Adriatique. Par Petar Lisitar. 94x63. Pp. 144. (Ré- 


sumé in French.) Skopje, 1951. 

Homer and the monuments. By H. L. Lorimer, M.A. 9}x 64. Pp. xxiii+552. London: Macmillan, 
1950. £3. 

Studien zur vortanagraisch-attischen Koroplastik. Von Bernhard Neutsch. 1148}. Pp. viiit+75. 
Jahrbuch des deutsch. Arch. Inst., Heft 17. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1952. DM. 28. 

Athenian books in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. By E.G. Turner. 10x 6. Pp. 23. Inaugural lecture 
delivered at University College, London, 22 May 1951. London: published for the College by H. K. 
Lewis & Co. 55. 

Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. France, fasc. 17. Musée du Louvre, fasc. 10. Par Frangois Villard. 
13X10, Paris: Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, n.d. 


DARK AGES 


Der Tassilokelch. Von Ginther Haseloff. 113x 8}. Pp. 88. Miinchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1951. 

La civilisation mérovingienne d’aprés les sépultures, les textes et le laboratoire. 1¢'¢ partie: Les idées et les 
faits. Par Edouard Salin. 10x 6}. Pp. 531. Paris: A. et J. Picard, 1950. 

Espaiia Visigoda (414-711 de J. C.). Por M. Torres, R. Prieto Bances, M. Lépez Serrano, Dom. J. Pérez 
de Urbel, E. Camps Cazorla, J. Ferrandis. 10x 8. Pp. lv+-706. Historia de Espaiia, dirigida por 
R. Menéndez Pidal, tomo 3. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, S.A., 1940. 


EGYPTOLOGY 

City of Shepherd Kings. By W. M. Flinders Petrie, Kt.; and Ancient Gaza, V. By Ernest J. H. Mackay, 
D.Litt., and Margaret A. Murray, D.Lit. With an introductory chapter by Hilda Flinders Petrie 
and chapters by Elinor W. Gardner and Carl Pape. 12x 9}. Pp. vii+-44. British School of Egyptian 
Archaeology, vol. 64. London: British School of Egyptian Archaeology, 1952. 
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GLASS 


The windows of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge: notes on their history and design. By Kenneth 
Harrison. 84x 63. Pp. vilit+-go. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1952. ros. 6d. 


HERALDRY 


Vocabulaire-atlas héraldique en six langues: Frangais—English—Deutsch—Espaiios—Italiano—Neder- 
landsch. Par le Baron Stalins. 10}x 8. Pp. 119. Paris: Société du Grand Armorial de France, 19 52. 

‘Issant de Bisse’: terme héraldique. Etude historique et étymologique. Par E. S. Lindfors-Nordin. 83x 6. 
Pp. 47. Stockholm: Ab Magn. Bergvalls Forlag, 1952. 

Précis d’héraldique. Par Théodore Veyrin-Forrer. 63x 43. Pp. 187. Paris: Librairie Larousse, 1951. 

The Records and Collections of the College of Arms. By Anthony Richard Wagner, Richmond Herald. 
84x 54. Pp. 87. London: Burkes Peerage Ltd., 1952. 65. 


HISTORY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


Naval wars in the Levant, 1559-1853. By R. C. Anderson, Litt.D. 84x 5}. Pp. ix+619. Liverpool: at 
the University Press, 1952. £1. 10s. 

Roll of the Baronets as authorized by Royal Warrant. Issued with official sanction by the Standing Council 
of the Baronetage. 31st January, 1952. Printed by Adlard & Son, Bartholomew Press, Dorking, 1952. 

English books and readers, 1475 to 1557, being a study in the history of the book trade from Caxton to the 
incorporation of the Stationers’ Company. By H. S. Bennett. 84x54. Pp. xiv+337. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1952. 355. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. By Miss N. Briggs and P. Farrer. 93x 74. Pp. 13. Oxford University Archaeo- 
logical Society, 1951. 15. 6d. (15. gd. post free). 

Fermoriana. By A. Colin Cole. 9}x 6}. Reprint: Brazen Nose, vol. 9, no. 6, pp. 199-207. 

Surrey. By J. Charles Cox, revised by E. F. Peeler. 6x 34. Pp. xii+160. Little Guide, 7th Edn. London: 
Methuen, 1952. 9s. 6d. 

Materials for the history of Cricklade, Chapter 8. Cricklade in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
By C. T. Cuss. 82x54. Pp. 16. 25. 6d. 

Worcester College, Oxford. By R. A. Devereux and D. N. Griffiths. 93x 74. Pp. 30. Oxford University 
Archaeological Society, 1951. 25. 6d. (25. gd. post free). 

The register or chronicle of Butley Priory, Suffolk, 1510-1535. Ed. by A. G. Dickens, with a foreword by 
J. N. L. Myres. 9} 6. Pp. xvi+-go. Winchester: Warren & Son, 1951. 175. 6d. 

Historic Clare and its rural district. By Philip G. M. Dickinson, F.S.A. 83x 54. Pp. 59. Clare: Richard 
A. Burn, 1952. 15. 6d. 

Feet of Fines for the County of Norfolk for the tenth year of the reign of King Richard the First, 1198- 
1199, and for the first four years of the reign of King John, 1199-1202. Ed. by Barbara Dodwell, 
M.A. Publications of the Pipe Roll Society, New Series, vol. 27. 936. Pp. xlit+240. London: 
printed for the Pipe Roll Society by J. W. Ruddock, Lincoln, 1952. 

The decline of the medieval Cistercian lay brotherhood. By James S. Donnelly, Ph.D. 84x 54. Pp.x+95. 
Fordham University Studies, History Series, no. 3. New York: Fordham University Press, 1949. 

Recherches sur les offices du monastére de Corbie jusqu’a la fin du XIII® siécle. Par Luc Dubar. rox 6}. 
Pp. 194. Paris: A. et J. Picard & Cie, 1951. 

History of Salonitan Christianity. By Ejnar Dyggve. 84x5}. Pp. xiiit+164. Institutet for Sammen- 
lignende Kulturforskning, Serie A, XXI. Oslo, 1951. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1951. 

Boulton, Watt, and the Soho undertakings. By W. K. V. Gale, F.R.Hist.S., with an appendix by W. A. 
Seaby, F.S.A. 7x43. Pp. 40. City of Birmingham Museum and Art Gallery, Dept. of Science and 
Industry, Newhall Street, 1952. 

Registrum Roberti Winchelsey, Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi, A.D. 1294-1313. Vol. 1. Trans. and ed. by 
Rose Graham, C.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A. rox 64. Pp. xlii+ 1257-1352. Canterbury and York 
Society. Canterbury Diocese, pt. 119, 1946-7. Printed at the University Press, Oxford, 1952. 

Blenheim Palace. By David Green. 12}x 9}. Pp. 384. London: Country Life Ltd., 1951. £6. 6s. 

Treasures of the London Temple. A descriptive catalogue of the ritual plate, mantles and furniture of the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews’ Synagogue in Bevis Marks, published by authority of the Wardens and 
Elders of the Congregation on the occasion of the 250th Anniversary of its opening. Compiled by 
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A. G. Grimwade, A. F. Kendrick, R. D. Barnett, Temple Williams, and E. Croft-Murray. 9}x7. 
Pp. xii+68. London: Taylor’s Foreign Press, 1951. 305. 

Anglo-Saxon writs. By F. E. Harmer. 8}x 53. Pp. xxii+-604. Manchester University Press, 1952. 56s. 

Beaulieu Abbey and Hayles Abbey then and now. By Arthur E. Henderson, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., R.B.A. 
84x 54. Pp. 30. London: S.P.C.K., 1952. 35. 6d. 

The history of the Royal Hospital of St. Katharine by the Tower of London. By Catherine Jamison. 9}x 
7}. Pp. xvii+217. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1952. 255. 

A history of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion and of the Iwyneddigion and Cymreigyddion 
Societies (1751-1951). By R. T. Jenkins and Helen M. Ramage. Y Cymmrodor, vol. 50. 84x 5}. 
Pp. 285. London: The Hon. Soc. of Cymmrodorion, 1951. 

The Cinque Ports. By R. F. and F. W. Jessup. 7x5. Pp. 128. London: Batsford, 1952. gs. 6d. 

Norfolk church monuments. By C. L. S. Linnell, M.A., and Stanley J. Wearing, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. 
84x 5}. Pp. xiv+56. Ipswich: Norman Adlard & Co., 1952. 155. 6d. 

Seventeenth-century plans of properties belonging to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. The London 
Topographical Society, Publication No. 84. 20x15. Pls. 2. 1952. 

Hereford Cathedral Library (including the ‘Chained Library’), its history and contents, with appendix 
of early printed books. By F. C. Morgan, M.A., F.S.A., F.L.A. 84x 54. Pp. 29. Hereford: obtain- 
able from the Librarians, The Cathedral, 1952. 25. 6d. 

Cistercian settlements in Wales and Monmouthshire, 1140-1540. By Jeremiah F. O’Sullivan, Ph.D. 
84x 5}. Pp. x+137. Fordham University Studies, History Series, No. 2. New York: Fordham 
University Press, 1947. 

The acts of the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Chichester, 1472-1544 (The White Act 
Book). Ed. by W. D. Peckham, M.A. Sussex Record Society, vol. 52. 83x54. Pp. xxiv+150. 
Issued to members for the years 1951 and 1952. 

Westminster Abbey: its worship and ornaments. By Jocelyn Perkins, M.V.O., D.C.L., F.S.A. Vol. 3. 
10x 6}. Pp. xii++-23g. Alcuin Club Collections, no. xxviii. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, 1952. 355. 

Academies of art past and present. By Nikolaus Pevsner. 9} 6. Pp. xiv+ 323. Cambridge: at the Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. 275. 6d. 

Cornwall. By Nikolaus Pevsner. 7x 4}. Pp. 251. Penguin Books, BE 1, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
1951. 35. 6d. 

South Devon. By Nikolaus Pevsner. 7x 4}. Pp. 351. Penguin Books, BE 5, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
1952. 45. 6d. 

London, except the Cities of London and Westminster. By Nikolaus Pevsner. 7x 4}. Pp. 496. Penguin 
Books, BE 6, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1952. 65. 

Middlesex. By Nikolaus Pevsner. 7x 4}. Pp. 204. Penguin Books, BE 3. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
1951. 35. 6d. 

Nottinghamshire. By Nikolaus Pevsner. 7x4}. Pp. 248. Penguin Books, BE 2, Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, 1951. 35. 6d. 

North Devon. By Nikolaus Pevsner. 7x 4}. Pp. 200. Penguin Books, BE 4. Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 
1951. 35. 6d. 

The Thames about 1750. By Hugh Phillips, F.S.A. 12x9. Pp. 227. London: Collins, 1951. £3. 35. 

St. Anthony’s Hall, York: a history and a prospect. By Rev. J. S. Purvis, M.A., D.D., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
83x54. Pp. 12. Academic Development Committee of the York Civic Trust, St. Anthony’s Hall 
Publications, no. 1. York, 1951. 

The Charters of the Borough of Newport in Gwynllwg. Trans. by William Rees. 93 7}. Pp. xxi+ 54. 
Published by the Newport Public Libraries Committee, 1951. 

An historical atlas of Wales from early to modern times. By William Rees, M.A., B.Sc., F.S.A. 9}x 7}- 
Pp. 71+pls. 70. Cardiff, 1951. 

Index to the Administrations in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury. Vol. 2, G-Q, 1655-60. Ed. by 
C. Harold Ridge, F.S.A. 93x 6}. Pp. 175. London: The British Record Society, 1952. 

Chesfield, near Stevenage. The history of an ancient Hertfordshire parish. By Harold A. Roberts. 84x 5}. 
Pp. 24. Published by the author at the Chantry, Sish Lane, Stevenage, 1952. 

The Great Roll of the Pipe for the twelfth year of the reign of King John. Michaelmas 1210 (Pipe Roll 56). 
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Ed. by C. F. Slade. Publications of the Pipe Roll Society, New Series, vol. 26. 93x 6. Pp. xxxvii+ 
307. London: printed for the Pipe Roll Society by J. W. Ruddock, Lincoln, 1951. 

New College, Oxford, and its buildings. By A. H. Smith. 84x 5}. Pp. xit192. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1952. 215. 

The ordinals and customary of the Abbey of Saint Mary, York (St. John’s Coll., Camb., MS. D. 27). 
Ed. by the Abbess of Stanbrook and J. B. L. Tolhurst, F.S.A. Vol. 3. 83x 54. Pp. 349-90+ xx. 
Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. 84, for the year 1949-50. 

Pleas before the King or his justices, 1198-1202. Vol. 2. Rolls or fragments of rolls from the years 1198, 
1201, and 1202. Ed. for the Selden Society by Doris Mary Stenton, D.Litt. 10x 74. Pp. vii+425. 
Selden Society, vol. 68. London: Quaritch, 1952. 

Five naval journals, 1789-1817. Ed. by Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield, F.S.A. 9x 53. Pp. xilit+-400. 
Navy Records Society, vol. 91. 1951. 

Magdalen College, Oxford. By Messrs. Teffry, Powers, Stacpoole, and Waite. 93x 73. Pp. 20. Oxford 
University Archaeological Society, 1950. 15. 6d. (15. gd. post free). 

Stephen Proctor, the builder of Fountains Hall. By E. M. Walker, F.S.A. 63x 4}. Pp. 19. Ripon: Wm. 
Harrison & Son, Wakeman Press, 1952. 9d. 

Notes on recording local history. By C. B. Willcocks, F.S.A. 84x54. Pp. 15. The Berkshire Local 
History Committee, Central Public Library, Reading. 9¢. 

The chantries of William Canynges in St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. By Edith E. Williams. 12}x 10. Pp. 
xli+298. Bristol: William George’s & Sons, 1950. £3. 135. 6d. 

The dispersal of the monastic libraries and the beginnings of Anglo-Saxon studies. Matthew Parker and 

his circle: a preliminary study. By C. E. Wright. 10x 7. Reprint: Trans. Cambridge Bibliographical 

Society, 3, 1951, pp. 208-37. 


INDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Fouilles de Virampatnam-Arikamedu. Rapport de I’Inde et de l’occident aux environs de l’ére chrétienne. 
Par J. M. Casal. 10x 8}. Pp. 70. Paris: Imprimerie nationale, 1949. 

Excavation at Agroha, Punjab. By H. L. Srivastava, M.A. 12$x 93. Pp. 10. Memoirs of the Archaeo- 

logical Survey of India, no. 61. Delhi: Manager of Publications, 1952. 


LITURGIOLOGY 


Toward a uniate rite, being the text of the Sarum Ordinary and Canon, closely rendered into English, 
rubricated and presented in a usable form, together with an appendix of notes mainly historical and 
expository. By J. E. Bazille-Corbin. 93x 7}. Pp. 43. Together with Notes (historical, liturgical, 
and practical) for the guidance of the priest at Low Mass. Pp. 16. Obtainable together from A. R. 
Mowbray & Co., 28 Margaret St., W. 1. 125. 6¢. 

Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie. Publié sous la direction de Henri Marrou. Fasc. 

clxxii—clxxiii. Te Deum-Tournai. Pp. 2032-541. Fasc. clxxiv. Tournai-Tronc. Pp. 2544-797. 

Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1952. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The history of truncheons. By E.R. H. Dicken. 7} 43. Pp. 136. Ilfracombe: Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd., 
1952. 125. 6d. 


Metallurgy in Antiquity: a notebook for archaeologists and technologists. By R. J. Forbes. 9x 6}. Pp. 
489. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1950. 

Witchcraft. By Pennethorne Hughes. 84x 54. Pp. viiit+220. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 
215. 

The British Academy: the first fifty years. By Sir Frederic G. Kenyon, with a foreword by Sir Charles K. 
Webster. 10x64. Pp. 37. London: Published for the British Academy by Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1952. 35. 6d. 

The truth about Robin Hood: a refutation of the mythologists’ theories with new evidence of the hero’s 


actual existence. By P. Valentine Harris. 84x54. Pp. 93. London: published by the author at 
118 Norbury Crescent, S.W. 16. 85. 6d. 
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Poison-damsels and other essays in Folklore and Anthropology. By N. M. Penzer, M.A., Litt.D., F.S.A. 
10x 6}. Pp. 319. London: privately printed for Chas. J. Sawyer, Grafton House, W. 1, 1952. 

Elfenbeinarbeiten der Spatantike und des friihen Mittelalters. Von Wolfgang Fritz Volbach. Rémisch- 

Germanisches Zentralmuseum zu Mainz, Katalog 7. 11}x 8}. Pp. 114+ Taf. 68. Mainz, 1952. 


NEAR EASTERN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Scripta Minoa: the written documents of Minoan Crete with special reference to the archives of Knossos. 
By Arthur J. Evans. Vol. 2. The Archives of Knossos: clay tablets inscribed in linear script B. Ed. 
from notes and supplemented by John L. Myres. 12}x 9}. Pp. vilit-114+pls. 97. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press, 1952. 10 guineas. 

La chronologie de la civilisation de Vinéa. Par Milutin V. GaraSanin. 9}x 6}. Pp. 192. (Résumé in 
French.) Ljubljana, 1951. 

The Swedish Cyprus Expedition, vol. 4, part 2. The Cypro-geometric, Cypro-archaic and Cypro-classical 
periods. By Einar Gjerstad. 114x 83. Pp. xl+543+72 figs. Stockholm: The Swedish Cyprus 
Expedition, 1948. 

Recherches sur les mots minoens. Par Const. D. Ktistopoulos. 114x 8}. Pp. 25 (typescript). Athens, 
1952. 

Enkooni Alasia: nouvelle missions en Chypre, 1946-1950. Par Claude F. A. Schaeffer, avec une note pré- 
liminaire de M. René Dussaud, et des contributions de H. J. Plenderleith et O. Masson. French 
Archaeological Mission and Cyprus Government Joint Expedition to Enkomi, Tome 1. 10}x 8}. 
Pp. ix+448+ pls. 116. Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, 1952. 

La Palmyréne du nord-ouest. Par Daniel Schlumberger. 11}x9. Pp. xiv-+194. Institut Francais 
d’Archéologie de Beyrouth, Bibliothéque archéologique et historique, tome 49. Paris: Librairie 
orientaliste Paul Geuthner, 1951. Fr. 5250. 

Le culte chthonien-agraire 4 Vinéa. Par Dr. M. M. Vassits. 9}x 63. Pp. 33-60. (Summary in French.) 
Reprint: Serbian Academy of Sciences, vol. 203, Belgrade, 1951. 

Rapports entre la plastique de la Vinéa et plastique grecque. Par Dr. M. M. Vassits. 9}x 6}. Pp. 32. 

(Summary in French.) Reprint: Serbian Academy of Sciences, vol. 203. Belgrade, 1951. 


NUMISMATICS 


The Roman Imperial Coinage. Ed. by H. Mattingly, C. H. V. Sutherland, and R. A. G. Carson. Vol. IX. 
Valentinian 1—Theodosius 1. By J. W. E. Pearce, M.A., F.S.A. 9x6. Pp. xliv+334. London: 
Spink & Son, 1951. 


PAPYROLOGY 


The Oxyrhynchus papyri, part 20. Ed. with translations and notes by E. Lobel, E. P. Wegener, and C. H. 
Roberts. 10x 7}. Pp. xvii+192. London: Egypt Exploration Society, 1952. 

The Oxyrhynchus papyri, part 21. Ed. with notes by E. Lobel, M.A. 10x 7}. Pp. xiii+149. London: 
Egypt Exploration Society, 1951. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHAEOLOGY 


Die Heuneburg an der oberen Donau: Ein frithkeltischer Firstensitz. Vorlaufiger Bericht tiber die Aus- 
grabungen 1950. Von Kurt Bittel und Adolf Rieth. 9x6. Pp. 54. Stuttgart und Kéln: W. Kohl- 
hammer-Verlag, 1951. DM..9. 

Four hundred centuries of cave art. By Abbé H. Breuil. Trans. by Miss Mary E. Boyle. Realized by 
Fernand Windels. 12x94. Pp. 419+ 530 illustrations. Montignax, Dordogne: Centre d’études et 
de documentation préhistoriques, 1952. 

Agriculture and population in prehistoric Bournemouth. By J. Bernard Calkin, F.S.A. 83x 5}. Reprint: 
Proc. Bournemouth Nat. Sci. Soc. vol. 41, 1952, pp. 49-55. 

Prehistoric Pokesdown. By J. Bernard Calkin, F.S.A. 84x 54. Reprint: Proc. Bournemouth Nat. Sci. Soc. 
vol. 40, 1951, pp. 79-88. 

Kharga Oasis in prehistory. By G. Caton-Thompson, F.B.A., with a physiographic introduction by E. W. 
Gardner, M.A. 12x 9}. Pp. xx+213+pls. 128. University of London, the Athlone Press, 1952. 705. 
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Prehistoric Europe: the economic basis. By J. G. D. Clark, M.A., Ph.D., F.B.A., F.S.A. 10}x 8. Pp. 
xix+ 349. London: Methuen, 1952. 60s. 

Quand et pourquoi les Celtes sont venus dans la vallée du Danube et sur les Balkans. Par B. Gavela. 9}x 
64. (Résumé in French.) Reprint: Ziva Antika, tom 1, pp. 145-9. Skoplije, 1951. 

Les données historiographiques et archéologiques sur les Scordisques. Par B. Gavela. 9}x 64. (Résumé 
in French.) Reprint: Ziva Antika, tom 2, pp. 275-8. Skoplje, 1951. 

Urgeschichte der Menschheit. Einfiithrung in die Abstammungs- und Kulturgeschichte des Menschen, 
Von Rudolf Grahmann. 9x6. Pp. 311. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer-Verlag, 1952. DM. 16.40. 

Vorgeschichte des Kreises Herzogtum Lauenburg. Von Karl Kersten. 1138}. Pp. xv+514. Die 
vor- und friihgeschichtlichen Denkmaler und Funde in Schleswig-Holstein, Band II. Neuminster: 
Karl Wachholtz-Verlag, 1951. 

The ancient history of Siberia. By S. V. Kiselev. (Trans. by Prof.T. Sulimirski.) Pp. 106 typescript. 
Moscow: 1951. 

Denkmiiler der Sarmatenzeit Ungarns III. Von Mihdly Pérducz. 13}x 93. Pp.261+pls. 141. Archae- 
ologia Hungarica, xxx. Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadd, 1950. 

Prehistoric Ireland. By Joseph Raftery. 84x54. Pp. xvit+228. London: Batsford, 1951. 16s. 

Prehistoria de Aragén. Por J. Galiay Sarafiana. 9}x 64. Pp. 176. Zaragoza: Institucién ‘Fernando el 
Catédlico’, 1945. 

Die Beusterburg: Ein jungsteinzeitliches Erdwerk in Niedersachsen. Von K. Tackenburg. 12}x 9}. Pp. 
vii+47. Hildesheim: August Lax, Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1951. 

Vorgeschichtliche Eisenhiitten Deutschlands. Von P. Weiershausen. 10x 7. Pp. 235. Mannus-Biicherei, 
Band 65. Leipzig: Curt Kabitzsch-Verlag, 1939. 

Altsteinzeitkunde Mitteleuropas. Von Lothar F. Zotz. 9}x 6. Pp. vit+2g0. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke- 
Verlag, 1951. 


ROMAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Unter rémischer Herrschaft. Von A. A. Barb. 93x 6}. Reprint: Landeskunde des Burgenlandes, pp. 
206-23. Wien, 1951. 

Die rémerzeitlichen Hiigelgraber von GroBpetersdorf. Von A. A. Barb. 10x 63. Reprint: Burgen/andische 
Heimatblatter, Jahrg. 13, Heft 4, 1951, pp. 216-24. 

Die rémische Wandmalerei der Schweiz. Von Walter Drack. 12x9. Pp. 139. Verlag Birkhéauser, 
Basel, 1950. 

Der Herr des Magdalensberges und sein Zeichen. Von Rudolf Egger. 9x64. Pp. 15. Klagenfurt: 
Verlag des Geschichtsvereines fiir Karnten, 1952. 

Newly-discovered Roman inscriptions. By J. Klemenc. 9}x 6}. Reprint: Acta Archaeologica, 1, 1-2, pp. 
113-22, Ljubljana, 1950. 

Trois inscriptions de Celje et environs. Par J. Klemenc. 9}x 64. Reprint: Acta Archaeologica, Il, 2. pp. 
124-33, Ljubljana, 1951. 

Terra-Sigillata-Gefiasse des ersten Jahrhunderts mit Tépfernamen. Von Robert Knorr. 9$x 6}. Pp. xvi+ 
Tafeln 83. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer-Verlag, 1952. DM. 12. 

Brigetio. By Barkéczi Ldszlé. 2 vols. Text. 113x 8. Pp. 77. 1951. Tafeln, 9}. Taf. 65, 1944. 
Dissertationes Pannonicae, ser. 2, no. 22, Budapest: Kézoktatdsiigyi Kiadévallalat. 

The inscriptions of Roman Tripolitania. Ed. by J. M. Reynolds and J. B. Ward Perkins, in collaboration 
with Salvatore Aurigemma, Renato Bartoccini, Giacomo Caputo, Richard Goodchild, and Pietro 
Romanelli. 93x 7}. Published for the British School at Rome. Via Gramsci 61, Rome, and obtain- 
able at 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, S.W. 7. £3. 

Les voies romaines de l’Afrique du Nord. Par Pierre Salama. 103 83. Pp. 143. Alger: Imprimerie 
officielle du gouvernement général de l’Algérie, 1951. 

La dominacién romana en Aragon. Por J. Galiay Sarafiana. 9}x 6}. Pp. 251. Zaragoza: Institucidn 
‘Fernando el Catdlico’, 1946. 

The Roman camp at the Saalburg. By H. Schénberger. 8$x 53. Pp. 16. 3rd Edn. Bad Homburg v.d. 
Héhe, 1952. 

Les cultes du Hauran a I’époque romaine. Par Dominique Sourdel. 93x 6}. Pp. 136. Institut frangais 
d’archéologie de Beyrouth, tome 53. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1952. Fr. 1200. 
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The arch of Septimius Severus at Lepcis Magna. By J. B. Ward Perkins. 10}x 73. Reprint: Archaeology, 
vol. 4, no. 4 (1951), pp. 226-31. 


SCANDINAVIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Danske Oldsagen II. Ingre Stenalder. Af P. V. Glob. 12}x 9}. Pp. 139. Kobenhavn: Gyldendalske 
Boghandel. Nordisk Forlag, 1952. 

Middelalderske Byfund fra Bergen og Oslo. Av Sigurd Grieg. 103x7}. Pp. viiit420. Oslo: A. W. 
Broggers Boktrykkeri A/S., 1933. 

Foreign influences in Denmark’s Early Iron Age. By Ole Klindt-Jensen. 114x9. Pp. 248. Kobenhavn: 
Ejnar Munksgaard, 1950. 


SCULPTURE 


Indian metal sculpture. By Chintamoni Kar. 7x 4}. Pp. vii+46+pls. 61. London: Tiranti, 1952. 
75. 6d. 


Castilian sculpture, Gothic to Renaissance. By Beatrice Gilman Proske. 10x 63. Pp. ix.+525. New York: 
Hispanic Society of America, 1951. $15.00. 
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century, a Venetian hand-warmer of ¢. a.p. 1500, a bronze utensil in the form of a rider on a 


and Mrs. A. N. Young were admitted Fellows. 


tions at the Late Saxon town of Thetford. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
Thursday, 14th February 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 


The President referred to the grievous loss which the nation had sustained in the death of His 
Majesty King George VI, Patron of the Society, and moved that Addresses of condolence and 
sympathy be offered to Her Majesty the Queen, to Queen Mary, Royal Fellow, and to Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother. 


The resolution was carried unanimously, the Fellows signifying their assent by rising in their 


Mr. S. H. Cruden was admitted a Fellow. 
Dr. W. Douglas Simpson, F.S.A., read a paper on the Valliscaulian Priory of Beauly, Inver- 


Thursday, 21st February 1952. Dr. Joan Evans, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. L. Dow and Prof. T. Jones Pierce were admitted Fellows. 
Dr. G. H. S. Bushnell, F.S.A., read a paper on the present state of South American archaeology. 


Thursday, 28th February 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
Lt.-Col. R. L. Hunter was admitted a Fellow. 
Mr. G. de G. Sieveking read a paper on Chaillot and Hambledon: two Neolithic ditched 


Thursday, 6th March 1952. Dr. D. B. Harden, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. T. Wake was admitted a Fellow. 
The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Col. J. $. Last, Air Chief Marshal 
Sir J. Robb, Mr. H. E. Roberts, Mr. J. A. Petch, Mrs. M. D. Lobel, Miss B. M. I. White, 
Miss M. McKisack, The Marquess of Anglesey, Mrs. A. N. Young, Mr. W. T. Hill, Mrs. 
D. M. Mackay, and Mr. D. R. Buxton. 
Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., exhibited a copper base of a champlevé enamel of the twelfth 


pack-horse, and a bronze pounce-box of the sixteenth century. 

Mr. P. K. Baillie Reynolds, F.S.A., exhibited two rectangular receptacles of stone, and a 
sheep’s tibia, found built into a pier of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, and a tile with a 
caricature of a monastic figure, c. A.D. 1300, from St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury. Miss 
K. M. Richardson, F.S.A., exhibited an object of quartzite siltstone found in digging foundations 
for a new telephone exchange, Hungate, York, in 1950. 


Thursday, 13th March 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 


The Marquess of Anglesey and Mr. H. A. James were admitted Fellows. 
Mr. B. H. St. J. O’Neil, F.S.A., read a paper on the castles and forts of the Gold Coast. 


Thursday, 20th March 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. W. T. Hill, Air Chief Marshal Sir James Robb, Mrs. M. D. Lobel, Miss M. McKisack, 


Group Captain G. M. Knocker and Mr. G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., read a paper on the excava- 
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Thursday, 27th March 1952. Dr. D. B. Harden, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. H. E. Roberts, Rev. M. H. Ridgway, Mr. B. Colgrave, and Miss B. M. I. White were 


admitted Fellows. 
Mr. J. R. C. Hamilton read a paper on the Viking and later Norse settlement at Jarlshof, 
Shetland. 


Thursday, 3rd April 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. C. D. P. Nicholson was admitted a Fellow. Miss J. du Plat Taylor, F.S.A., read a paper 
on a Bronze Age Sanctuary in Cyprus. 


Wednesday, 23rd April 1952, Anniversary Meeting. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. H. Dudley was admitted a Fellow. 
Mr. G. C. Dunning and Mr. Lewis Edwards were appointed Scrutators of the Ballot. 


The following report of the Council for the year 1951-2 was read: 


The following Address was presented to H.M. the Queen on the occasion of the death of 
H.M. King George V1, Patron of the Society: 


To THE QueEn’s Most ExceLLentT Majesty 


May it please Your Majesty, 
We, the President, Council and Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries of London, most 
humbly beg leave to express to Your Majesty our heartfelt sympathy in the heavy loss which 
Your Majesty and Your Royal House have sustained in the death of our late Most Gracious 
Sovereign, His Majesty King George the Sixth. In common with all the peoples of Your 
Commonwealth and Empire, we mourn the loss of a Sovereign who through a reign of much 
tribulation and danger had won the respect, the reverence, and the love of all His subjects. 

While we thus venture to testify our sorrow at the death of our late much-lamented 
Sovereign, the Patron of our Society, we humbly beg to offer to Your Most Gracious Majesty 
our most sincere felicitations upon your happy accession to the Throne of this Kingdom and 
Empire, and we pray that Your Majesty may long reign, attended by every Blessing. 

Given under our Common Seal from our Apartments in Burlington House this twenty- 
eighth day of February in the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and fifty-two and 
of Your Majesty’s reign the first. 


The following reply was received from H.M. Secretary of State for Home Affairs: 


Home Office, 
Whitehall. 
27th March, 1952. 
Sir, 

I have had the honour to lay before The Queen the Loyal and Dutiful Address of the 
President, Council and Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries of London on the occasion of the 
lamented death of His late Majesty King George the Sixth and have received The Queen’s 
Commands to convey to you Her Majesty’s grateful Thanks for the assurances of sympathy 
and devotion to which it gives expression. 

I am, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Davip Maxwett Fyre 
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Addresses of Condolence were also presented by the Society to H.M. Queen Mary, Royal 
Fellow, and H.M. Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother. 


Gracious replies have been received to these Addresses. 


Research.—Grants from the Research Fund have been made to the following excavations:— 
The Saxon cemetery of Petersfinger, near Salisbury; the Kouklia Expedition, Cyprus; the British 
Institute of Archaeology in Ankara, for Harran; Euhesperides, near Benghazi, Cyrenaica; the 
Norfolk Research Committee, for the Iron Age A farmstead at West Harling; the Somerset 
Archaeological Society, for the Littleton Roman villa; the Devon Archaeological Exploration 
Society for Blackbury Camp, near Sidmouth; for the Neolithic habitation site at Murlough Bay, 
near Cushendun, Co. Antrim; for the Pagan Saxon cemetery at Blewburton Hill, Berks.; and 
for the moated homestead at Northolt, Middlesex. 

Morris Fund.—Grants from the Morris Fund have been made towards the repair of churches 
at Aston Clinton (Bucks.); Ashingdon (Essex); Kelmscott (Oxon.); Little Shelford (Cambs.); 
Peakirk (Northants.); Sunningwell (Oxon.); Hillsborough (Co. Down); Canterbury, St. 
Martin’s; Coombes (Sussex); Great Rollright (Oxon.); Lanchester (Durham); Mildenhall 
(Wilts.); Northampton St. Peter’s; Stamford, St. John (Lincs.); for the replacement of ancient 
glass at North Tuddenham (Norf.); restoration to the church of painted plaster effigies at Great 
Packington (Warw.); for the Lychgate at Bray (Berks.); preservation of twelfth-century 
sculptures at Buckland Newton (Dorset), and Etton, St. Mary’s (E. Yorks.); and for a fourteenth- 
century chest at Beckley (Oxon.). 

Croft Lyons Fund.—The work on the Dictionary of British Arms has been continued, some 
13,000 cards having been added during 1951. More convenient accommodation has been pro- 
vided for the work of the Editors in the middle front room on the top floor in the Society’s 
Apartments. 

Publications.—The Antiquaries Fournal has appeared regularly. Archaeologia, vol. 94, was 
issued in the early summer. An illustrated booklet, The Soctety of Antiquaries of London: Notes 
on its History and Possessions, was distributed to Fellows in commemoration of the Bicentenary 
of the Royal Charter in November 1951. 

Library.—At the Bicentenary Exhibition the following items from the Library were exhi- 
bited:—representative volumes of all the Society’s publications; books and documents illustrating 
the history of the Society and the work of its past Presidents; and a selection of the prints and 
drawings, manuscripts, early printed books, and broadsides. The opportunity was taken to give 
laboratory treatment to a number of the Society’s possessions, notably four alabaster panels. 

The Council are indebted to the following for the loan of paintings and other exhibits:— 


The Chapter of the College of Arms, for the portrait of Peter Le Neve. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, for the portrait of Algernon Seymour, 7th Duke of Somerset. 

The President and Council of the Royal Society, for the portraits of Martin Folkes and Sir John Evans. 

His Grace the Duke of Portland, for the diaries of George Vertue. 

A. J. Toppin, Esq., F.S.A., for a Wedgwood plaque of William Stukeley and a sale catalogue of Peter 
Le Neve’s library. 

Mrs. D. Gardiner, F.S.A., for a miniature of Charles Stothard. 

Lewis Edwards, Esq., F.S.A., for engravings of William Stukeley and Henry Howard, Earl of Carnarvon. 

The Rev. H. F. C. Kempe, for a miniature of Alfred J. Kempe. 


The Library closed on 12th November to allow for the main preliminary work; the exhibition 
itself lasted from 27th November to 12th December, and it was dismantled between 13th 
December and 17th December, when the Library reopened. 

A bequest was received from the late Mr. C. J. P. Cave, F.S.A., consisting of an extensive 
collection of photographs, card-indexes, and lantern slides, chiefly of roof-bosses. Another be- 
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quest was received from the late Dr. F. H. Fairweather, F.S.A., which included twelve albums 
of notes, drawings, and plans of abbeys, castles, and churches. Mr. H. Stanford London, F.S.A., 
presented to the Society, in memory of Donald Lindsay Galbreath, Hon. F.S.A., over fifty 
yolumes, chiefly on Swiss heraldry, also a complete set of Archives Héraldiques Suisses (from 
1889 to 1950) and the Annuaire du Conseil Héraldique de France (from 1889 to 1909). 

Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., has completed his catalogue of the additional material belonging 
to the Prattinton Collections of Worcestershire history. 

A list has been prepared of some 420 duplicate books and parts of periodicals which have 
accumulated in the Library. 

Further contacts have been made with foreign societies, and in addition to periodicals, some 
of the more expensive books have been acquired from abroad by exchange and by application for 
review copies. 

General.—Regular meetings have been held throughout the session. 

The Bicentenary of the Royal Charter of 2nd November 1751 was celebrated by a Dinner in 
the Grocers’ Hall on Monday, 26th November, with 143 Fellows present. The following day 
the President formally opened an Exhibition in the Society’s Apartments at Burlington House, 
illustrative of the history, possessions, and achievements of the Society. This remained open to 
Fellows and their friends until 12th December. 

Careful consideration has been given to an appeal to be made to Fellows for the establishment, 
in the Bicentenary year, of a special Publications Fund to enable the Society to maintain the 
standard of its publications in an era of rising prices. A start has been given to this fund, before 
the issue of the general appeal, by a gift of £3,000 for immediate expenditure from Mr. I. D. 
Margary, F.S.A., and of securities to the nominal value of £3,000 from an anonymous Fellow. 
Promises of other gifts and of seven-year covenants have already been received. 

Written evidence has been submitted by the Society of the Archbishop’s Commission on the 
Care of Churches. 

The following have been appointed to represent the Society: Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, 
Secretary, on the Advisory Committee of the Leverhulme Research Studentship, and Dr. 
G. H. S. Bushnell as delegate to the International Congress of Americanists. 

The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were declared elected as officers 
and members of Council for the ensuing year: Sir James Mann, President; Mr. H. L. Bradfer- 
Laurence, Treasurer; Prof. R. E. M. Wheeler, Director; Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Milford, Secre- 
tary; Mr. C. K. Adams, Dr. John Allan, Mr. J. Charlton, Dr. N. Davey, Mr. R. H. D’Elboux, 
Mr. F. C. Elliston Erwood, Dr. D. B. Harden, Rev. Prof. D. Knowles, Dr. E. G. Millar, 
Rev. Canon C. B. Mortlock, Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, Mr. C. A. R. Radford, Miss K. M. 
Richardson, Miss J. du Plat Taylor, Mr. L. E. Tanner, Mr. A. R. Wagner, and Dr. A. E. 
Wilson. 

The President announced that he had appointed Dr. E. G. Millar to be a Vice-President. 

The meeting then adjourned until 5.30 p.m., when the President delivered his Anniversary 
Address (p. 129), and presented the Gold Medal of the Society for distinguished services to 
archaeology to Sir Cyril Fox, Hon. V.-P.S.A. Sir Cyril Fox replied. 

On the motion of Dr. Joan Evans, Vice-President, the following resolution was carried 
unanimously: “That the best thanks of the meeting be given to the President for his Address and 
that he be requested to allow it to be printed’. The President signified his assent. 


The following gifts and bequests, other than printed books, have been received: — 


From the Keeper, Dept. of Western MSS., Bodleian Library:— 

List of the records of the Court of Arches deposited for temporary safe keeping in 1941 (typescript). 
From D. A. J. Buxton, F.S.A.:— 

Lithograph portrait of Rev. Thomas W. Jex-Blake, D.D., F.S.A. (F.S.A. 1889-1915). 
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From Miss Chitty:— 
Two cut-glass carafes and tumblers, formerly the property of Herbert Chitty, F.S.A. 
From the late Rev. F. C. Clare, F.S.A.:— 
Print of a drawing by T. Fisher of the (now lost) Rose brass in St. Peter’s Church, St. Albans. 
From Dr. Joan Evans, F.S.A.:— 
A silver inkstand formerly belonging to Sir John Evans, K.C.B., F.S.A., to commemorate the centenary 
of his election as a Fellow in 1852. 
From the late Dr. F. H. Fairweather, F.S.A.:— 
Twelve albums and three folders, of notes, drawings, plans, and photographs of churches, abbeys, castles, 
etc., in Great Britain and France. 
From Mrs. Piercy Fox:— 
Seal impression of Johanis de Kennaston from a brass matrix in Maidstone Museum. 
From F. A. Greenhill, Esq.:— 
Rubbing of a brass from Kilmany, Fife. 
From Lady St. John Hope:— 
Photographic plates of Garter stall-plates, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
From the author, C. D. Ktistopoulos, Esq.:— 
Premiéres remarques sur les inscriptions de Pylos (typescript in Greek, with summary in French). 
Mots composés de la langue minoenne (typescript). 
From the Librarian, University Library of California, Los Angeles:— 
Microfilm of L. van Norden: The Elizabethan College of Antiquaries (pp. 602 typescript), 1946. 
From Lt.-Col. G. W. Meates, F.S.A., and C. D. P. Nicholson, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
A bound album of thirty-five photographs of the mosaic floor discovered in 1949 at the Roman villa 
at Lullingstone, Kent. 
From Mons. Y. Metman:— 
Casts of seals of the French Republic and the University of Paris. 
From F. C. Morgan, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
Photograph of the recently discovered mural painting in Byford Church, Herefordshire. 
Fifty-six lantern slides of church architecture in the Hereford district. 
From Miss E. W. Rooke, per the Ashmolean Museum:— 
Letters from thirty-four correspondents to Hayman Rooke (F.S.A. 1776—c. 1807). 
From G. A. E. Ruck, Esq., F.S.A.:— 
Rubbings of brasses from St. Michael’s, Aynhoe, and St. Peter’s, Wargrave, Northants., and from 
Dalbury, Derbyshire. 
From The Seven Pillars of Wisdom Trustees:— 
S. P. Tolstov, O/d Khwarizm (Moscow, 1948). 
Sovietskaya Arkheologiia xiii, and xiv (Moscow—Lennigrad, 1950). 
Arkheologiia, vol. 2 (Kiev, 1948). 
S. V. Kiselev, The Ancient History of Siberia (Moscow, 1951). (Typescript, translated and abstracted 
by Prof. T. Sulimirski, Hon. F.S.A.). 
From H. F. Scott Stokes, F.S.A.:— 
Perambulation of Glaston XII Hides (typescript and proof), together with six O.S. maps of Glaston- 
bury district. 


Obituary.—The following Fellows have died since the last Anniversary :— 


Ordinary Fellows 


Henry John Fanshawe Badeley, Lord Badeley, K.C.B., 27th September 1951. 
William Hepburn Buckler, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., F.B.A., 2nd March 1952. 
Rev. Walter Budgen, M.A., 27th January 1952. 

Arthur Bulleid, L.R.C.P., 27th December 1951. 

Rev. Frank Conquest Clare, M.A., 25th February 1952. 

Miss Marion Cooper, 2nd September 1951. 
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Eric Gardner, B.A., M.B., 14th November 1951. 

The Rt. Hon. Wilfrid Arthur Greene, Baron Greene, P.C., O.B.E., M.C., M.A., 16th 
April 1952. 

Charles Phillips Hampson, J.P., 12th March 1952. 

Mrs. Mabel Blundell Heynemann, 6th January 1952. 

Robert Howard Hodgkin, M.A., June 1951. 

George Davis Hornblower, O.B.E., M.A., 15th May 1951. 

Rev. Grevile Mairis Livett, B.A., 9th August 1951. 

Augustus Peabody Loring, Jr., 1st October 1951. 

Sir Richard Harman Luce, K.C.M.G., C.B., M.A., F.R.C.S., 23rd February 1952. 

Major William Roderick Dalziel Mackenzie, February 1952. 

Sir Eric Robert Dalrymple Maclagan, K.C.V.O., C.B.E., M.A., 14th September 1951 

Gerald Poynton Mander, M.A., roth December 1951. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Anderson Montague-Barlow, Bt., K.B.E., 31st May 1951. 

Arthur Hugh Wake Moore, 13th May 1951. 

Hubert Stuart Moore, 24th May 1951. 

Thomas Evans Morris, M.A., LL.M., 29th January 1952. 

Ernest Carrington Ouvry, M.B.E., November 1951. 

Cecil Herbert Winter Page, M.A., M.D., 24th October 1951. 

Colonel Ernest St. Clair Pemberton, 24th December 1951. 

Charles Marriott Oldrid Scott, F.R.I.B.A., 13th March 1952. 

Oliver Sheldon, 6th August 1951. 

Albert Forbes Sieveking, 5th November 1951. 

Harry Tapley-Soper, F.R.Hist.S., 24th June 1951. 

Prof. Ernest William Tristram, A.R.C.A., Hon. D.Litt., Hon. A.R.I.B.A., 11th January 1952. 

Archdale Kenneth Wickham, M.A., 20th June 1951. 

Sir Robert Clermont Witt, C.B.E., M.A., D.Litt., 26th March 1952. 


Honorary Fellows 


Dr. Anton Wilhelm Brogger, August 1951. 
Dr. Poul Norlund, 26th May 1951. 


WittraM Hepsurn Buck er, who died at Oxford on 2nd March 1952 at the age of 85, was 
elected a Fellow in 1928. An American born in Paris, where he spent his youth, he was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and the University of Maryland. He became a member of 
the Maryland Bar from 1894 to 1902 and for eight years was Trustee of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. He took the State Department examination in 1907 and became secretary to the 
American Legation in Madrid. In 1910 he joined the American Expedition to excavate Sardis 
and became its epigraphist. The First World War took him back to the State Department and 
he played a part in numerous negotiations connected with the Peace Treaty. ‘Thereafter he 
devoted himself to archaeology. Settling in Oxford, he was admitted to a degree through Balliol 
and became an associate member of All Souls. His more important works were: Historical and 
Archaeological Opportunities in the Near East (1923), Lydian Inscriptions (1924), Monumenta 
Asiae Minoris Antiqua, 1V (with Calder and Guthrie) (1933) and Monumenta Asiae Minoris 
Antiqua, V1 (with Calder) (1939). He took his D.Litt. at Oxford in 1937 and, although an 
American, was admitted by special permission of the Law Officers of the Crown to full Fellow- 
ship of the British Academy. A special volume of Anatolian Studies was a tribute by scholars to 
his 70th birthday. The last thirteen years of his life were clouded by partial blindness and the 
Second World War, during which he resided in Baltimore. 
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Rev. Watter Bupcen, who died at Eastbourne on 27th January 1952, was elected a Fellow 
in 1926. He joined the Sussex Archaeological Society in 1907, was elected to its Council in 
1912, and always took an active part in its work. In 1926 he founded the Sussex Notes and 
Queries and himself edited the first two volumes. In 1928 the service he had rendered in con- 
nexion with the Society’s archives was recognized by the creating for him of the office of Curator 
of Deeds. During the twenty-four years he held this office the Society became the official 
repository of the archives of East Sussex and Mr. Budgen read, calendared, and indexed them all 
as they arrived as well as those already there. He was active in promoting the foundation of the 
Sussex Archaeological Trust and was especially interested in the Priory of Wilmington. His 
intensive study of his own town where he had been curate from 1900 to 1910, and rector of 
Bodle Street Green until his retirement in 1912, resulted in the publication of Old Eastbourne, 
its Church, its Clergy, and its People (1912), and the Book of Eastbourne (1931), and his remark- 
able knowledge of medieval Sussex was reflected in many valuable contributions to the Sussex 
Archaeological Collections. 


ARTHUR BuLLeD, who died at his home at Midsomer Norton on 27th December 1951, at the 
age of 89, was elected a Fellow in 1896. He will be best remembered as the discoverer of the 
Iron Age ‘B’ Site known as the Glastonbury Lake Village. The excavations, begun there in 
1892, were continued with intermissions until 1907; and in 1911 and 1916, respectively, 
appeared the two volumes of the well-known report in collaboration with H. St. George Gray, 
F.S.A. Before the appearance of this report, work had already been begun in 1908 on the neigh- 
bouring lake village at Meare. Volume I on the west village appeared in 1948; the seventeen 
plates and other drawings of pottery included in it show his much-admired draughtsmanship, 
especially delightful when it is employed, as here, on outstanding and lovely designs, new to our 
early Celtic prehistory. Dr. Bulleid’s archaeological interests extended beyond his work on the 
lake villages and he contributed a number of papers on barrows, trackways, and the like to the 
Proceedings of the Somerset Archaeological Society, which society he had joined in 1893, serving 
as a Vice-President in 1924. He was a Local Secretary for Somerset from 1896 until 1949. 


Tue Rr. Hon. Witrrip ARTHUR GREENE, BARON GREENE, P.C., O.B.E., M.C., M.A., 
D.C.L., LL.B., Hon. F.R.1.B.A., who died on 16th April 1952, at the age of 68, was elected 
a Fellow in 1939. Educated at Westminster School and Christ Church, Oxford, he took a 
double first in Classical Moderations and Lit. Hum., won the Craven Scholarship in 1903, the 
Vinerian in 1908, the Hertford in 1914, and the Chancellor’s Prize for Latin Verse in 1905. 
He was elected a Fellow of All Souls in 1907 and was called to the Bar in the following year. 
After service during the First World War in France, Flanders, and Italy, he returned to the Bar 
and took silk in 1922 at the early age of 39. There followed a brilliant legal career culminating 
in his appointment as Lord Justice of Appeal in 1935. He was Master of the Rolls from 1937 
until 1949. The Second World War greatly increased his responsibility as head of the Record 
Office and ‘it was due to his zeal that so many local records were placed in safe custody. He was 
the first Chairman of the National Buildings Record from its foundation in 1941 until 1945. He 
was Standing Counsel at Oxford University from 1926 until 1935, when he received an Hon. 
D.C.L. from the University. He was similarly honoured by the Universities of Birmingham and 
Sheffield and by the Wesleyan University, U.S.A. From 1936 to 1944 he was Principal of the 
Working Men’s College, St. Pancras. He became a trustee of the Pilgrim Trust in 1941. 


Rosert Howarp Hopckin, who died in June 1951 at the age of 74, was elected a Fellow in 
1937. Son of the late Dr. Thomas Hodgkin (F.S.A. 1885 to 1913), he was educated at Repton 
Leighton Park School, and Balliol College, Oxford, where he took a first in Modern History. 
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He became lecturer at Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1900, where he spent the rest of his active 
life as Fellow (1904), Tutor (1910), and Provost (1937 to 1946). He published 4 History of 
the Anglo-Saxons in 1935. He served on the Council in 1945. 


Rev. Grevite Marris Livert, Canon Emeritus of Rochester, who died on gth August 1951 
in his 92nd year, was elected a Fellow in 1903. When Vicar of Wateringbury he became a 
leading figure in the Kent Archaeological Society, of which he was a member for sixty-two years. 
He served as Editor of Archaeologia Cantiana from 1909 to 1914. He produced many histories 
of Kent churches, usually illustrated by his own plans. An authority on building-stones in archi- 
tecture, he was also secretary to the Archbishop’s Advisory Committee on Faculties. As 
Precentor of Rochester Cathedral he was concerned with the restoration of the West Front and 
discovered the foundations of the Saxon Church. 


Major-GeEneERAL Sir RicHarp Harman Luce, who was elected a Fellow in 1944, died at 
Romsey on 23rd February 1952, aged 84. Educated at Clifton and Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
he took a first in the Natural Science Tripos in 1889 and completed his training at Guy’s 
Hospital. After holding resident posts there and at York County Hospital, he began practice as 
a consulting surgeon at Derby. He saw much active service in the Middle East during the First 
World War. He was appointed C.B. in 1916, C.M.G. in 1918, and promoted K.C.M.G. in 
1919. He was the author of Pages from the History of the Benedictine Monastery of Malmesbury 
and of articles in the Wilts. Archaeological Magazine and Proceedings of the Hampshire Field 
Club, of which he was President from 1938 to 1939 and from 1942 to 1943. 


Sir Eric Ropert Datrympre Macraaan, who died suddenly while on holiday in Spain on 
14th September 1951, was elected a Fellow in 1921; he served on the Council in 1926 and was 
Vice-President from 1932 to 1935. He was the son of Dr. W. D. Maclagan, Archbishop of 


York, and was born in 1879. He was educated at Winchester and Christ Church, Oxford. He 
entered the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1905, at first in the Department of Textiles, and 
later in the Department of Archaeology and Sculpture, of which he became Keeper. 

During the First World War he served in the Foreign Office and became head of the bureau in 
Paris, and was attached to the British Peace Delegation in 1919. He was appointed Director of 
the Museum in 1924, and during his period the prestige of the Museum was definitely increased. 
He was personally responsible for the finest and most complete exhibition of English Medieval 
Art which has ever been held. This was collected together and shown in the Museum in 1930. 
He remained in charge of the Museum during the perilous days of the war, and retired in 1945. 
In that year this Society organized an exhibition of the Royal effigies and sculpture from Westmin- 
ster Abbey, which was arranged in the Victoria and Albert Museum by Sir Leigh Ashton, his 
successor, but Maclagan was an active member of the exhibition committee, wrote a large part of 
the catalogue, and supervised the photographic record made during the exhibition. 

He was a keen churchman, being a member of the Church Assembly. He was Chairman of 
the Winchester and Lincoln Diocesan Committees. His retirement did not in any way lessen 
his activities. He was much in demand as a chairman of committees for the furtherance of the 
Arts and the interests of the Church, and at the time of his death was an active member of the 
Church Assembly’s Commission on the Repair and Maintenance of Churches. 

Despite his great knowledge, Maclagan wrote little. He always said that he had a costive pen; 
this was due to a natural diffidence and at the same time to the very high standard which he set 
himself. He was a man of unusually wide culture and fastidiousness, virtues which are rapidly 
becoming more difficult to attain, and he leaves a gap which will not easily be filled. After his 
retirement he dropped a somewhat aloof manner, and delighted an ever-growing circle of friends 
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with his store of carefully selected epigrams, scraps of reminiscence, and learned witticisms, which 
lost nothing in the manner of their telling. 

He produced the catalogue of the Exhibition of Italian Sculpture held at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club in 1913; The Catalogue of Italian Sculpture in the Victoria and Albert Museum in 
1924; Italian Renaissance Sculpture—the Charles Elliot Norton Lectures for the years 1927-28, 
which was published at Harvard in 1935, and by far the best of the very many accounts that have 
been written of the Bayeaux Tapestry in 1943. 

He had an excellent knowledge of foreign languages, especially French, and probably his 
main contribution to learning lay in his active participation in international congresses on the arts. 
In this way he was well known abroad and was in touch with foreign scholars in many lands, 
whose company he always enjoyed. He organized the International Congress of the History of 
Art when it was held in London in 1939. 

His death was quite unexpected, but happy in its setting. He was eagerly climbing the slope 


towards a Visigothic church, which he had long wanted to see, when he had a heart attack and 
died instantaneously. 


Ernest CARRINGTON Ouvry, who died in November 1951, was elected a Fellow in 1922. 
He was educated at Marlborough and Wadham College, Oxford, was admitted a solicitor in 
1891 and practised in London. Of Huguenot descent, he was an active member of the Huguenot 


Society, of which he was a Vice-President. He was a member of the council of the National 
Trust for fifty years. 


Ceci, HERBERT WInTER Pace, who died at North Walsham on 24th October 1951 at the age 
of 72, was elected a Fellow in 1938. Born at Norwich, he was educated at the Grammar School 
and was an exhibitioner of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. He completed his medical train- 
ing at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He was one of the oldest members of the Norfolk and 


Norwich Archaeological Society, and was honorary secretary and treasurer of the Norfolk 
Record Society. 


Cuarets Marriott Oxprip Scott, who was elected a Fellow in 1935, died on 13th March 
1952 in his 72nd year. He belonged to the third generation of a family of architects, being a 
grandson of Sir Gilbert Scott. He was educated at Bradfield, a school founded by one grand- 
father (Rev. Thomas Stevens) and built by the other. He was articled to Sir Reginald Blanfield, 
under whom he worked on the alterations at Chequers. Later he joined his father in Dean’s Yard. 
His love of ancient buildings caused him to take an increasing interest in the restoration of old 
churches, on which he became an authority. 


ALBERT Forses SIEVEKING, who died on 5th November 1951 at the age of 94, was one of the 
most senior Fellows, having been elected in 1894. Son of the late Sir Edward Sieveking, phy- 
sician-in-ordinary to Queen Victoria, he was educated at Felsted and Marlborough. Admitted 
a solicitor in 1881, he practised in London until his appointment as Librarian of the Imperial 
War Museum in 1917-21. 

He was specially interested in the history of swordsmanship. He organized the International 
Exhibition of Fencing in London in 1899; edited a reprint of Worke for Cutlers, or a Merry 
Dialogue between Sword, Rapier and Dagger, 1615, and Sir R. Burton’s Sentiments of the Sword, 
1910; contributed to Shakespeare’s England the chapter on ‘Fencing and Duelling, Horseman- 


ship, Dancing and Games’ in 1916. He read a paper to the Society of Antiquaries on the “History 
of the Stirrup’ in 1917. 
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Harry Tapvey-Soper, who died at Exeter on 24th June 1951 at the age of 75, was elected 
a Fellow in 1920. He was Librarian to the City of Exeter from 1902 until retirement in 1946 
where he built up a remarkable topographical collection, which was unhappily destroyed by 
enemy action in 1942. For a long period he combined with his duties that of librarian to the 
University College of the South West. He was secretary and editor of the Devon and Cornwall 
Record Society, which he helped to found in 1904, Chairman and Vice-President of the Devon- 
shire Association, and joint editor of Devon and Cornwall Notes and Queries. He was local 
secretary for Devon from 1921 to 1949. 


Ernest Wii1AM Tristram, who died on 11th January 1952 at the age of 69, was an 
acknowledged authority on medieval art, especially the preservation and recording of wall- 
paintings. He was a Fellow from 1925 until 1932 and was re-elected in 1949. Born at Car- 
marthen in 1882, he was trained under the late Professor W. R. Lethaby at the Royal College of 
Art, and himself became Professor of Design there in 1925, a post he held until his retirement in 
1946. His influence as a teacher has been widely felt. 

His own work in the conservation, restoration, and recording of medieval paintings, sculptures, 
and other monuments was very extensive, including, as it does, work at Westminster Abbey, the 
cathedrals of Canterbury, Norwich, Exeter, Winchester, and Oxford, St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, Christchurch Priory, and the Pre-Raphaelite paintings at the Oxford Union. His 
extensive collection of drawings is preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum. His publica- 
tions include English Medieval Painting (1927) with Dr. T. Borenius, the Cloister Bosses of 
Norwich, with Dr. Cranage, and his comprehensive volumes on English Medieval Wall Painting 
which are being published with the aid of the Pilgrim Trust, volume i appearing in 1945 and 
volume ii in 1950. 


ARCHDALE KENNETH WICKHAM, who died on 20th June 1951, was elected a Fellow in 1933, 
and served on the Council from 1941 to 1943. Bornat Martock, Somerset, in 1897, the son of the 
eighth member of his family in succession to hold the living, he was deeply rooted in his native 
county. He was educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, and in between served in 
France, where he was twice wounded. On leaving Oxford he spent some time abroad to learn 
foreign languages; spending some time at Heidelberg with Dr. von Duhn, and at Florence with 
the late Mr. Aubrey Waterfield. This was a formative period in his life which left a permanent 
mark on his interests and future career. His early studies of English medieval architecture were 
broadened into a wide understanding of continental art, culture, and politics. 

His Wanderjahre over, he joined the staff at Eton in 1924, becoming in due course a house- 
master. His was a vigorous personality with strong views on what he thought right or wrong, 
and his firm but kindly influence will be greatly missed. He founded the Eton College Archaeolo- 
gical Society about 1930, and invited Fellows of this Society to give lectures to it, which were a 
stimulating experience for both parties. 

In 1948 he was visited with a fatal illness which he bore for three years with characteristic 
fortitude. Few knew that he was ill. Up to the very last he was engaged on a book on the 
churches of Somerset, which he knew so well, and that had been planned years before. It will 
appear this year. He produced two ealier books, The Villages of England, 1932, and The Italian 
Renaissance—An Anthology, 1934. He was a keen and experienced photographer of churches, 
their tombs, and other contents, and both these books were attempts by means of a large number 
of carefully selected illustrations, at a low price, to reach a wide public. His policy was first 
inspired by the success of the Blduen Bucher in post-war Germany, but the British public were 
not then as ready to respond as the increasing number of such books in publishers’ lists now show 
them to be. This gradual awakening gave him the greatest pleasure. 
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Sir Ropert CLermont Wirt, who died on 26th March 1952, at the agd of 80, was elected 
a Fellow in 1911. Educated at Clifton and New College, Oxford, he saw service in the Matabele 
war and acted as war correspondent with Cecil Rhodes before practising as a solicitor in London. 
He was a prime mover in the foundation of the National Art-Collections Fund in 1903 and was 
its chairman until ill health led to his retirement in 1945. He was co-opted as a trustee of the 
National Gallery for various terms between 1916 and 1940 and acted as chairman in 1930. He 
also was a trustee of the Tate Gallery from 1916 to 1931. In 1902 he published How to /ook at 
Pictures, which has been many times reprinted. “The Witt Library was thrown open to all serious 
students of art and remains an important adjunct to research. He was created C.B.E. in 1918 and 
received a knighthood in 1922. 


Dr. Anton Wi1LHELM BrocceEr, who was elected an Honorary Fellow in 1925, died at 
Oslo in August 1951. He was born at Stockholm in 1884 and educated at Oslo and after taking 
the degree of D.Phil. in 1909 he became Assistant Keeper at the Stavanger Museum. In 1915 
he was appointed Director of the University Oldsaksamling and the Viking Ship Museum and 
Professor of Archaeology in the University of Oslo, a post he retained until his retirement in 
1949. 

At the First International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences held in 1932 in 
London he was elected to succeed Sir Charles Peers in the Presidency; his tenure culminated in 
the Second Congress held in 1936 at Oslo, the memorable success of which was due in no small 
degree to his powers of organization and statesmanship and his geniality as a host. He was a 
Fellow of the Danish, Swedish, and Royal Irish Academies and of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 

He was author of numerous books and papers on Norse archaeology, history, and numis- 
matics, including the Prehistoric Settlement of Northern Norway (1932), but he was devoted most 


notably to the Viking Age. He was one of the joint authors of Osebergfundet, the magnificent 
publication of the Oseberg Viking Ship (1921) and will long be remembered, especially in this 
country, also for his Anctent Emigrants; A History of the Norse Settlement of Scotland (1929). 
He founded and edited the Norwegian review Viking and contributed much to it. But his learn- 
ing could yet cover a wider range as was well shown in his Address to the 1936 Oslo Congress, 
which appeared in Antiquity (vol. xiv, 1940) under the title ‘From the Stone Age to the 
Motor Age’. 


Dr. Paut Noriunp, who was elected an Honorary Fellow in 1947, died in Copenhagen on 
26th May 1951 at the age of 63. He had been for some years Director of the National Museum 
at Copenhagen and was the acknowledged authority on the archaeology of Greenland. He was 
the joint author of The Episcopal Seat of Medieval Greenland (1930), Researches into Norse 
Culture in Greenland (1934), and the author of Viking Settlers in Greenland and their Descendants 
during 500 Years (1936) and other papers. He will perhaps be best remembered for his successful 
excavation of the Viking fortress of ‘Trelleborg, the great report on which, published in 1948, 
was reviewed in the Antiquaries Fournal, vol. xxx (1950). 


Thursday, 1st May 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society: Rev. I. L. Gregory, Mr. W. H. Ansell, 
Mr. A. Moray-Williams, Mr. J. L. Kirby, and Sir G. Isham, Bt. 

Dr. H. J. Plenderleith, F.S.A., exhibited an Anglo-Saxon bronze-bound wooden bucket 
found at Petersfinger, Wilts., in 1951, on behalf of the Salisbury, S$. Wilts., and Blackmore 
Museum. Mr. G. C. Dunning, F.S.A., exhibited a medieval pottery inkstand, found in the 
Chapter House at Byland Abbey, by permission of the Ministry of Works. Dr. D. B. Harden, 
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V.-P.S.A., exhibited a glass bowl, found in front of the High Altar of Shaftesbury Abbey in 1861, 
by permission of the Dean of Winchester. Dr. W. L. Hildbergh, F.S.A., exhibited a bronze ball- 
shaped perfume-container or hand-warmer of uncertain date and origin, a bronze Coptic cross of 
the fifth or sixth centuries, a bronze candlestick c. a.p. 1200, and a copper phylactery—a modern 
‘fake’ in the style of thirteenth-century limousine metal-work. Dr. Joan Evans, F.S.A., exhibited 
two miniature cases in émail en résille sur verre, by permission of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
Mr. G. Cobb, F.S.A., exhibited several mid-nineteenth-century photographs of the Cathedrals 
of Westminster, York, and Ely. 


Thursday, 15th May 1952. Dr. D. B. Harden, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Mr. A. Moray-Williams and Prof. L. A. Mayer were admitted Fellows. 
Sir Thomas Kendrick, F.S.A., read a paper entitled ‘A Note on the Battle of Clavijo’. 


Thursday, 22nd May 1952. Sir James Mann, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. H. Ansell and Dr. F. Henry were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. R. L. S. Bruce-Mitford, Secretary, read a paper on the Excavation of a Dark Age habita- 
tion site in North Cornwall. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until Thursday, 16th October 
1952. 
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SIR FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON 


Srr Freperic Georce Kenyon, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.Litt., F.B.A., who was President 
of this Society from 1934 to 1939, died on Saturday 23rd August 1952 at the age 
of 89 years. He was the last survivor of the fifteen children of the late John Robert 
Kenyon, Q.C., Vinerian Professor of Law in the University of Oxford. He was 
only third in descent from the first Lord Kenyon who succeeded Lord Mansfield 
as Lord Chief Justice in 1788. 

Kenyon was educated at Winchester and New College, Oxford, being a scholar 
of both foundations. He was elected a Fellow of Magdalen in 1883, and in the 
same year entered the British Museum as Assistant in the Department of Manu- 
scripts. He rapidly made a name for himself as a papyrologist, and discovered 
Aristotle’s lost Treatise on the Athenian Constitution, and other texts. These dis- 
coveries established Kenyon’s reputation as a scholar for life. For the next few 
years he continued his work on the publication of ancient texts, including the 
catalogue of Greek papyri in the Museum. 

In 1909 he was appointed Director and Principal Librarian. Kenyon’s long term 
of office proved him to be a wise and firm administrator. His directorship put an 
end to his studies in papyri, but he had developed a new, and to anyone who did not 
know him personally, rather an unusual interest for a scholar—in the Territorial 
Army. This he joined at an age when most men retire, and he served as com- 
mander of a training battalion in England during the war of 1914-18. There are 
many who will never forget his personally conducted route marches which were 
designed to make or break. 

A list of the many bodies to which he belonged, and which he so generously 
served, both on Committees or as President, would fill a page of this journal. It is 
only possible to mention a few of these which are most closely connected with this 
Society. Besides being President of this Society he was President of the Society for 
the Promotion of Hellenic Studies from 1919 to 1924; President of the British School 
of Archaeology at Jerusalem since 1920; also of the Bibliographical Society, 1924-6 
(Gold Medal, 1935); of the Navy Records Society, 1924-48; Society for the Pro- 
tection of Science and Learning, 1938-44; Friends of the National Libraries since 
1931; the National Central Library; the Surrey Record Society since 1943, and 
Surrey Archaeological Society since 1944. He was a Trustee of the Imperial War 
Museum 1920-46, and adviser to the Imperial War Graves Commission. 

During the recent war he was a member of the Macmillan Committee for the 
Preservation of Works of Art in Enemy Hands, and had prepared himself for the 
task by accepting an invitation from the Spanish Republican Government to visit 
Spain during their Civil War to see the precautions which were being taken by that 
side to safeguard historical and artistic works in their territory. On this occasion 
he amazed the writer of this memoir by his extraordinary ability to stand up to the 
long and repeated journeys in the intense heat of a Spanish August in his middle 
seventies. 
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Among his publications were Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, 1891; Classical 
Texts from Papyri in the British Museum (Herodas, Hyperides, etc.), 1891; Hype- 
rides, Orations against Athenogenes and Philippides, 1892; Catalogue of Greek 
Papyri in the British Museum (1893, 1898, and 1907); Our Bible and the Ancient 
Manuscripts, 1895 (revised edition 1939); The Brownings for the Young, 1896; 
joint-editor of R. Browning’s Poems, 1896; Bacchylides, 1897; Letters of E. B. 
Browning, 1897; Poems of E. B. Browning, 1897; Palaeography of Greek Papyri, 
1899; Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts in the British Museum, 1900; Handbook of 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, 1901 (new edition 1912); Robert Brown- 
ing and Alfred Domett, 1906; Hyperides (text), 1907; editor of Centenary Edition 
of R. Browning, 1912; The Buildings of the British Museum, 1914; New Poems of 
R. and E. Browning, 1914 (a personal side-line); Ancient Books and Modern Dis- 
coveries, 1928; Libraries and Museums, 1930; Books and Readers in Ancient Greece 
and Rome, 1932; Recent Developments in the Textual Criticism of the Greek Bible, 
1933; Lhe Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri, 1933, 19345 1935, 1936, 1937, and 1941; 
Locke on Education (Roxburghe Club), 1934; The Story of the Bible, 1936; The Text 
of the Greek Bible, 1937; The Bible and Archaeology, 1940; The Reading of the Bible, 
1944; and The Bible and Modern Scholarship, 1948. In the last few months of his 
life he wrote a history of the British Academy, of which he was the sole surviving 
original Fellow. He served it as President and for many years as Secretary to 
within a short time of his death. 

Honours naturally flowed freely upon a man as active as he was. He was 
Gentleman Usher of the Purple Rod of the Order of the British Empire, 1918; 
M.A., D.Litt. (Oxford, Durham, and Athens); Litt.D. (Cambridge and Dublin); 
LL.D. (St. Andrews, Wales, and Princeton); L.H.D. (Kenyon Coll., Ohio); 
Ph.D. (Halle); Doctor hon. Univ. of Paris (1927) and Brussels (1930); Corr. 
Member of the Royal Irish Academy, and numerous foreign academies. 

Despite the number of his books and the committees in which he took an active 
part, he will be remembered as a man of very few words. When he took the chair at 
the meetings of this Society, compliments did not flow from him freely. His remarks 
before and after papers were usually terse. He joined the Society when he was over 
sixty years of age, but was obviously marked from the first for the Presidential 
Chair to which he was elected in 1934. During his period of office the number of 
Fellows increased and projects of excavation were pushed forward. It was at this 
time that the British Museum was raising funds to buy the Codex Sinaiticus, an 
object very close to his heart. 

In private life he showed quite another side to his character. When in the 
company of friends he took a lively part in the conversation and his characteristic 
laugh would ring out. His fund of sardonic humour was fully displayed in the 
minutes which he wrote for one of the dining societies to which he belonged. He 
was never known to be late for an appointment. 


J.G. M. 
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Abbey and Bishopric of Ely, The: the Social History 
of an Ecclesiastical Estate from the roth century to 
the early 14th century, by Dr. Edward Miller, 
reviewed, 222. 

Abeele, van den, hamaides borne as charge by 
family, of, 53, 55, 56, 57. 

Adabrock (Lewis), beads in hoard from, 32. 

Adam-Even, Paul, see London, H. Stanford. 

Adams, C. K., elected to the Council, 261. 

Africa: Excavations at Kilepwa, by James Kirkman, 
168-84; paper on recent discoveries of the 
medieval period on the East African Coast, read 
by Rev. Gervase Mathews, 128; see a/so Gedi; 
Gold Coast; Kilepwa; Mida Creek; Shaka. 

Aikerness or Gurness (Orkney), Ogham inscribed 
knife-handle from, 73. 

Alamannische Fiirstengrab von Wittislingen, Das, by 
Prof. J. Werner, reviewed, 218. 

Alféldi, Professor Andreas, elected Honorary 
Fellow, 128. 

Allan, Dr. John, elected to the Council, 261. 

Allen, C. A., report on slag from Apliki, 166. 

Alteburg, near Schaffhausen (Switzerland), 11. 

Amesbury (Wilts.), beads from barrow at, 32. 

Ancient Hebrew Seals, by Professor Reifenberg, 
reviewed, 85. 

Anderson, M. D., The Choir Stalls of Lincoln 
Minster, by, reviewed, 100. 

Anderson Commission, see Waverley Commission. 

Anglesey, The Marquess of, elected and admitted, 
258. 

Anglo-Saxon (Pagan): 

‘Tablet Weaving’, by Mrs. G. M. Crowfoot, 
189-91. 

Brooches: Ipswich, 191. 

Wrist-clasps: Icklingham, 189-91; Mildenhall, 
189-91. 

Anglo-Saxon (Christian), cross-head from All 
Hallows-by-the-Tower, exhibited, 128. 

Ansell, W. H., elected, 268, admitted, 269. 

Anselmont, Family of, hamaides borne as charge by, 
56. 

Antiquaries, Society of: 

Addresses of Condolence to Royal Family: 258, 
259. 

Anniversary Address, 129-32, 261. 

Auditors: appointment of, 128. 

Bibliographies, 119-26; 250-7. 

Bicentenary of Royal Charter: 129; celebration 
dinner, 127, 261; Exhibition, 128, 129, 260, 
261. 


Antiquaries, Society of (cont.): 

Commission on the Care of Churches, evidence 
submitted to, 261. 

Council: Election of, 261; Report of, 259-69. 

Croft Lyons Fund: 260. 

Elections: 128, 258, 268. 

Gifts other than Books, 261-2. 

Gold Medal: presented to Sir Cyril Fox, 132, 261. 

Library: 260; bequests and gifts to, 260—r1. 

Morris Fund: list of churches which have re- 
ceived grants, 260. 

Obituaries: 131, 262-9, 270-1. 

Proceedings: 127-8, 258-69. 

Publications: 260. 

Publications Fund: gifts to, 127, 129, 261. 

Representations: 261. 

Research, 260. 

Stone, inscribed, belonging to, 198. 

Antrim (N. Ireland), glass beads on amber necklace 

from, 32. 

Anvaing, Family of, hamaides borne as charge by, 

56. 

Apliki (Cyprus): ‘Late Bronze Age Settlement at’, 
by Miss J. du Plat Taylor, 133-67; House A, 
133-44; Houses B I, II, III, 144-9; Area C: 
The Opencast, 149-50; Mining and Metal- 
working, 150-3; Roman Site, 150. 

Animal bones, 138, 140; report on, 167. 

Baskets: 138, 163. 

Bone Objects: comb (fragment), 140, 163; cylinder 
(ivory), 136, 163. 

Cereals, 138; Report on, 165. 

Fish-bones, Report on, 167. 

Metal Objects: Chisels, Gravers or Pins (bronze), 
138, 140, 142, 163; Drills (bronze), 140, 163; 
Ear-ring (gold), 140, 163; Knife-blade 
(bronze), 148, 163; Sheet bronze, 136, 163; 
Whorl (lead), 148, 163; Report on, 165. 

Olive-stone, 138. 

Oven, 146. 

Pottery: 

Apliki Ware: 142, 144, 159-60; Bowls, 138, 
142, 144, 146, 148, 159; Funnel, 140, 160; 
Jars, 142, 146, 160; Jugs, 138, 140, 142, 146, 
148, 159. 

Base-ring Ware: Bowls, 138, 142, 148, 149, 158; 
Jugs, 140, 144, 146, 149, 158. 

Black Slip, 142, 161. 

Bucchero Ware: Jugs, 138, 140, 144, 148, 1593 
Sherds only, 146, 149, 159. 

Cooking-pots, 142, 146, 148, 149, 161. 
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Apliki (Cyprus) (cont.): 
Crucibles, 138, 161. 
Cypriot signs used on, 136, 146; report on, 
166. 
Disks, 136, 142, 144, 146, 16r. 
Figurines, 142, 162. 
Lamps, Wall, 138, 140, 142, 162. 
Larnax, 148, 162. 
Levanto-Mycenean, 154-7: 144, 149. 
Loom-weights, 136, 138, 140, 142, 146, 161. 
Mycenean, 153-7: Bowls, 136, 138, 140, 146, 
148, 154-5; Craters, 142, 156-7; Cups, 136, 
146, 148, 154; Dish, 148; Flask, 138, 156; 
Goblets, 136, 146, 148, 155; Jars, 146, 156-7; 
Jugs, 136, 138, 140, 156; Sherds, 142, 144, 
146; Vases, False-necked, 136, 156. 
Offering-stand stem, 146, 162. 
Red Polished Ware, 142, 161. 
Red Slip Ware, 140, 161. 
Scrapers, 136, 138, 144, 146, 149, 161. 
Spindle-whorls, 136, 138, 140, 162. 
Spit support, 138, 161. 
Store Jars: 136, 138, 140, 142, 144, 146, 149, 
150. 
Tuyéres, 136, 138, 142, 148, 150, 152, 161. 
Wheel-made Wares, Plain: Bowls, 160; Crater, 
Amphoroid (pot-stand), 138, 160; Jars, Store, 
138, 160; Jars, Stump-based, 138, 161; Jugs, 
160. 
White Slip Ware (milk-bowls), 142, 144, 146, 
148, 149, 158. 
Slag: analyses, 152; Report on, 166. 
Stone objects: Bowls, 163; Cylinders, 142, 163; 
Hammers, 138, 163; Maceheads, 136, 138, 
140, 163; Mortars, 140, 163; Pestles, 136, 138, 


140, 142, 146, 150, 163; Polisher, 140, 163; | 


Press, 149, 163; Querns, 138, 140, 142, 146, 
148, 163; Seal, 138, 163; Whetstones, 142, 
163. 

Wood, report on carbonized, 165. 

Appleby, Colonel R. J., admitted, 128. 

Argentein, Sir Giles, and Sir John, accounts for 
fodder for horses belonging to, 203. 

Arkell, A. J., review by: Race-Relations in Ancient 
Egypt, 208. 

Ars Hispaniae: Historia Universal del Arte His- 
panico, Vol. VI. Pintura e Imagineria Romdni- 
cas, by Professor W. W. S. Cook and J. Gudiol 
Ricart, reviewed, go. 

Atkinson, R. J. C., Professor Stuart Piggott, and 
Dr. J. F. S. Stone: “The excavation of two addi- 
tional holes at Stonehenge, 1950, and new evi- 
dence for the date of the Monument’, 14-20. 

Atlas der Urgeschichte, Band 1: Der rimische Import 
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im freien Germanien, by Dr. H. J. Eggers, re- 
viewed, 217. 

Aubencheul, Family of, hamaides borne as charge 
by, 54- 

Auberchicourt (Dabrichecourt, etc.), Family of, 
hamaide borne as charge by, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
59, 61-64. 

Aumarle, Amarle, or Amerle, Family of, hamaides 
borne as charge by, 59. 

Auschuritz (Poland), hamaides on seal of, 56. 

Austria: see Melk. 

Avaricum, see Bourges. 


Badeley, H. J. F., Lord Badeley, obituary, 262. 

Baillie-Reynolds, P. K., two stone receptacles, a 
sheep’s tibia, and a tile with a caricature, from 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, exhibited by, 
258. 

Balain, Geoffroi, hamaides borne as charge by, 


55: 

Baldwin Dutchman, employed at Tattershall, 49. 

Bardolf, Lord, garter on effigy of, 71. 

Bardown (Sussex), note on stamped Roman tile 
from, 73-74. 

Barnes, Major H. D., and Dr. Douglas Simpson, 
‘Caister Castle’, 35-51. 

Barnett, R. D., see under Treasures of a London 
Temple. 

Basket-work, see Iron Age and also under Apliki. 

Basle (Switzerland), Historisches Museum, draw- 
ings of Charles the Bold’s jewels in, 70. 

Baudrenghien, Family of, hamaides borne as charge 
by, 55, 56. 

Beads: 


Alabaster: Kilepwa, 179. 

Amber: with Ogham inscription, 72. 

Calcite: Kilepwa, 179. 

Carnelian: Kilepwa, 183. 

Clay: Kilepwa, 180. 

Crystal: Kilepwa, 179. 

Faience: Amesbury, 32; Knackyboy Cairn, 24- 
25, 30-34; Stanton Moor, 31. 

Glass: Adabrock, 32; Amesbury, 32; Antrim, 32; 
Cambridge (Murray Collection), 32; Glen 
Trool, 32; Kilepwa, 175, 179, 180; Knackyboy 
Cairn, 24, 30-34; Llanbabo, 32; Rillaton, 32; 
from Continental Bronze Age sites, 33-34. 

Ivory: Kilepwa, 175, 180, 183. 

Shell: Kilepwa, 175, 180, 183. 

Beauchamp, Richard, Earl of Warwick, garter on 
effigy of, 71. 

Beauly Priory (Inverness-shire), paper on, read by 
Dr. W. Douglas Simpson, 258. 


Bedfordshire, see Dunstable. 
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Bedingfield family, Caister Castle in possession of, 


37- 

Beginning in Archaeology, by Dr. K. M. Kenyon, 
reviewed, 225. 

Behrens, Gustav, and Joachim Werner, Reinecke 
Festschrift, edited by, reviewed, 75-78. 

Bennett, Dr. Emmett L., The Pylos Tablets: a pre- 
liminary transcription, by, reviewed, 206. 

Berkshire, see Windsor. 

‘Bermondsey, Bridge House, 64 George Row’, by 
B. H. St. J. O’Neil, 192-3. 

Bessinger, J. B., review by, The Truth about Robin 
Hood, 226. 

Bibliographies: general, 119-26; 250-7. 

Birley, Eric: note on inscribed stone belonging to 
Society, 198; reviews by: Coinage in Roman 
Imperial Policy, 3% BC-AD. 68, 87; Roman 
Town and Villa at Great Casterton, Rutland, 
88. 

Blickling (Norfolk), heraldic sculpture from Caister 
now at, 37. 

Bonner, Professor Campbell, Studies in Magical 
Amulets, chiefly Graeco Egyptian, by, reviewed, 
83. 

Bostock, Family of, hamaides borne as charge by, 
59, 64. 

Bouch, Rev. C. M. L., elected, 128. 

Bourges (Cher), site of Avaricum, II. 

Bowls, wooden, see Iron Age. 

Bradfer-Lawrence, H. L., elected Treasurer, 261. 

Brasses: Felbrigg, 71; palimpsest, of Robert Rugge, 


37- 

Braun, Hugh, 42 Introduction to English Mediaeval 
Architecture, by, reviewed, 223. 

Breuil, Abbé, and R. Lantier, Les Hommes de la 
Pierre Ancienne, by, reviewed, 211. 

Brick-building in England during 15th century, 49. 

Brick-makers, foreign, living in England during 
15th century, 49. 

Brigantes: led by Venutius in revolt against Rome, 
8; Stanwick prepared for defence by, 9, ro. 

Briscoe, Lady, note on bronze spearhead from 
Mildenhall, 199. 

Bristol and Gloucester, paper on, read by Prof. 
Pevsner, 127. 

British Antiquity, by Sir Thomas Kendrick, re- 
viewed, 96. 

British Museum, objects from chariot-burial near 
Stanwick in, 2. 

Brédner, Erika, Untersuchungen an den Caracalla- 
thermen, by, reviewed, 214. 

Brogger, Dr. A. W., obituary, 263, 268. 

Brome, Johan or Adam de, Garter of Charles the 
Bold made by, 70, 71. 
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Bronze Age: ‘Late Settlement at Apliki, Cyprus’, 
by Miss J. du Plat Taylor, 133-67; for details 
see under Apliki. “The Excavation of Knackyboy 
Cairn, St. Martin’s, Isles of Scilly, 1948” by 
B. H. St. J. O’Neil, 21-34; for details see under 
Knackyboy Cairn. 

Bucket from Nannau, exhibited, 128. 
Spearhead from Mildenhall, 199. 
Brooches, see Roman azd Anglo-Saxon. 
Bruce-Mitford, R. L. S.: paper on Excavation of a 
Dark Age habitation site in N. Cornwall, read by, 
269; 7th-century gold pyramid from Ezinge, 
Holland, exhibited by, 128; appointed to repre- 
sent Society on Advisory Committee of Lever- 
hulme Research Studentship, 261; elected 
Secretary, 261. 

Buckler, Dr. W. H., obituary, 262, 263. 

Budgen, Rev. Walter, obituary, 262, 264. 

Building in England down to 1540: a documentary 

history, by L. F. Salzman, reviewed, 219. 
Bulleid, Arthur, obituary, 262, 264. 
Burkitt, M. C., review by: 4 Picture Book of Ancient 
British Art, 81. 

Burlington Fine Arts Club, closing of, 131. 

Bushnell, Dr. G. H. S.: paper on present state of S. 
American archaeology read by, 258; jewel of 
quartz and amethyst found near Ely, exhibited 
by, 128; appointed delegate to International 
Congress of Americanists, 261. 

Buxton, D. R., elected, 258. 

Byland Abbey (Yorks.): medieval pottery inkstand 
from, exhibited, 268; lead removed from, 200. 


Cairnpapple (W. Lothian), ritual site at, 15, 19. 

‘Caister Castle’ (Norfolk), by Major H. D. Barnes 
and Dr. W. Douglas Simpson, 35-51; building 
accounts, 36; source of bricks, 51; Chapel of St. 
John the Baptist in moat of manor-house, 35; 
college to be founded in, under Sir John Fastolf’s 
will, 36-37, 43; parallels with Rhenish Castles, 
44-49; sale of, 37; heraldic sculpture from, now 
at Blickling, 37; staircase now at Wroxham, 37, 
41; Watergate, 42; Winter-parlour, 43. 

Cambridge, coat of arms of, 64. 

Cambridge (Cambs.), St. John’s College, fragment 
of Anglo-Saxon textile from cricket field ceme- 
tery, 

Cambridgeshire: see Cambridge; Ely. 

Camoys, Thomas, Lord, garter on brass of, 71. 

Camulodununm, see Colchester. 

Caratacus, surrendered to Romans by Cartamandua, 
8. 

Cartamandua, Brigantian queen, Caratacus sur- 
rendered to Romans by, 8. 
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Castilian Sculpture: Gothic to Renaissance, by Mrs. 
B. G. Proske, reviewed, 228. 

Castlewitch Ringwork (Cornwall), note on a new 
henge monument, 67-70. 

Cerealis, Petilius, Roman governor, Brigantes sub- 
dued by, 9. 

Chambers, G. E., and I. Colquhoun, paper on ‘the 
Ruins’ at Virginia Water and their relation to 
Lepcis Magna, read by, 127. 

Chantries of William Canynges in St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, Bristol, with a survey of chantries in general 
and some events in the lives of the Canynges, by 
Miss Edith E. Williams, reviewed, 229. 

Charalambides, M., report on bronze from Apliki, 
165. 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, note on 
Garter of, 70-71; list of jewels of, looted by 
the Swiss, 70. 

Charlton, John, elected to the Council, 261. 

Chatwin, Philip B., review by: The Victoria History 
of the County of Warwick, Vol. V1, 95. 

Chettle, G. H., review by: Parliament House, 


98. 

Childe, Professor V. Gordon, reviews by: Hortfunde 
Siidosteuropas, 78; Prehistoric Europe: The Econo- 
mic Basis, 209. 

Choir Stalls of Lincoln Minster, by M. D. Anderson, 
reviewed, I00. 

Christie, Dr. G. H., admitted, 127. 

Churches, Commission appointed to report on 
repair of, 130. 

Clapham, Sir Alfred. Archaeological Institute 
Memorial Volume, reviewed, 224. 

Clare, Rev. F. C., obituary, 262. 

Clark: 

Dr. J. Desmond, elected and admitted, 128. 

Prof. J. G. D.: Prehistoric Europe: The Economic 
Basis, by, reviewed, 209; review by: Dazske 
Oldsager 1. Aeldre Stenalder; 11. Yngre Sten- 
alder, 213. 

Clarke, R. Rainbird, note on Ogham inscribed 
knife-handle from Norfolk, 71-73. 

Clavijo, A Note on the Battle of, read by Sir Thomas 

Kendrick, 269. 

Clayton, Rev. P. B., Anglo-Saxon cross-head from 

All Hallows-by-the-Tower exhibited by, 128. 

—- Family of, hamaides borne as charge by, 


56. 

Cobb, G., mid 19th-century photographs of West- 
minster Abbey and Cathedrals of York and Ely, 
exhibited by, 269. 

Coche de la Ferté, E., Essai de classification de la 
ctramique myctnienne d’Enkomi, by, reviewed, 
207. 
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Coinage in Roman Imperial Policy, 31 BC-AD. 
68, by Dr. C. H. V. Sutherland, reviewed, 
8 


7. 

Colchester (Camulodunum) (Essex): paper on a 
site and bronze cauldron of the earliest Iron Age 
at Sheepen Farm read by Professor C. F. C. 
Hawkes, 128; butt-beakers from, 8. 

Colgrave, B., admitted, 259. 

Cologne (Germany), Roman building inscription 
found at, 186. 

Colquhoun, I., see Chambers, G. E. 

Colvin, H. M., The White Canons in England, by, 
reviewed, 221. 

Concordia (Italy), inscriptions in cemetery of base- 
camp at, 186. 

Cook, Professor W. W. S., and J. Gudiol Ricart, 
Ars Hispaniae: Historia Universal del Arte His- 
péanico, Vol. VI. Pintura e Imagineria Roméni- 
cas, by, reviewed, go. 

Cooper, Miss Marion, obituary, 262. 

Corder, Dr. Philip: Roman Town and Villa at Great 
Casterton, Rutland, edited by, reviewed, 88; 
review by, The Temple of Mithras at Carrawburgh, 
86. 

Cornwall, I. W., report on animal bones from 
Apliki, 167. 

Cornwall: paper on Excavation of a Dark Age 
habitation site in N. Cornwall, read by R. L. S. 
Bruce-Mitford, 269; see Castlewitch; Stripple 
Stones. 

Cotton, Mrs. M. A., review by: Le Trophée des 
Alpes (La Turbie), 85. 

Cowen, J. D., review by: Lagore Crannog, 80. 

Croft-Murray, E., see under Treasures of a London 
Temple. 

Cross-head, see Anglo-Saxon (Christian). 

Crossley, F. H., Timber Building in England from 
carly times to the end of the 17th Century, 
reviewed, 221. 

Crow, William, Caister Castle bought by, 37. 

Crowfoot, Mrs. Grace M., ‘Anglo-Saxon Tablet 
Weaving’, by, 189-91. 

Cruden, S. H., elected, 128, admitted, 258. 

Cudden Elizabeth (Playter), gift to Shadingfield 
church by, 74. 

Cyprus: paper on Bronze Age Sanctuary in, read by 
Miss J. du Plat Taylor, 259; prehistoric mining 
sites in; see Apliki; Kouklia (Old Paphos). 


Dabrichecourt, see Auberchicourt. 

Daniel, Dr. Glyn E., see Piggott, Professor 
Stuart. 

Dansie, L. E., admitted, 127. 


Danske Oldsager, 1. Aeldre Stenalder, by Dr 
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Therkel Mathiassen, II. Yagre Stenalder, by 
Prof. P. V. Glob, reviewed, 213. 

Davey, Dr. N., elected to the Council, 261. 

Davidson, D. J., report on carbonized wood from 
Apliki, 165. 

Davis, S., Race-relations in Ancient Egypt, by, 
reviewed, 208. 

Dedekam, Hans, on use of wrist-clasps with tablet 
weave, cited, 

D’Elboux, R. H., elected to the Council, 261. 

Dennington (Suffolk), garter on alabaster effigy of 
Lord Bardolf, 71. 

Derbyshire: see Stanton Moor; Thirkel-low Frith. 

Devonshire Studies, by W. G. Hoskins and H. P. R. 
Finberg, reviewed, 224. 

Dicken, E. R. H. The History of Truncheons, by, 
reviewed, 231. 

Dickinson, Rev. J. C., reviews by: English Medieval 
Sculpture, 93; The White Canons in England, 
221. 

Dorchester (Dorset), star-shaped faience bead from, 
31. 

Dorchester (Oxon.): ritual site at, 15, 19; timber 
henge monument, 69. 

Dorset: see Dorchester; Maiden Castle; Shaftes- 
bury. 

Dow, L., elected, 128, admitted, 258. 

Dudley, H., admitted, 259. 

Dufty, A. R., appointed auditor, 128. 

Dunhan, D., elected, 128. 

Dunning, G. C.: medieval pottery ink-stand from 
Byland Abbey, exhibited by, 268; note on lead 
ingot from Rievaulx Abbey, 199; appointed 
auditor 128; appointed Scrutator of the Ballot, 
259; see also under Knocker, Group Captain 


Dunstable (Beds.), note on a tournament at, 202-3. 


Early Christian Monuments of Wales, by Dr. V. E. 
Nash-Williams, reviewed, 88. 

Edinburgh, City of, see Inventory of. 

Edward III, King, state visits to Cologne and 
Coblenz, 47; Royal crown and jewels pawned 
by, 48. 

Edwards, Lewis: appointed auditor, 128; appointed 
Scrutator of the Ballot, 259. 

Eggers, Dr. H. J., Atlas der Urgeschichte, Band 1: 
Der rimische Import im freien Germanien, by, 
reviewed, 217. 

Ely (Cambs.): jewel of quartz and amethyst found 
near, exhibited, 128; mid rgth-century photo- 
graphs of cathedral, exhibited, 269. 

Engleheart, Rev. G. H., on Stonehenge, cited, 14, 
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English Medieval Sculpture, by Arthur Gardner, 
reviewed, 93. 

English Romanesque Sculpture, 1066-1140, by G. 
Zarnecki, reviewed, 100. 

Erwood, F. C. Elliston, elected to the Council, 261, 

Esculturas Romanas de Espata y Portugal, by 
Antonio Garcia y Bellido, reviewed, 215. 

Essai de classification de la céramique mycénienne 
@’Enkomi, by E. Coche de la Ferté, reviewed, 
207. 

Essex: see Colchester; Horndon, West. 

Evans: 

Sir Arthur, Scripta Minoa: Vol. 11. The Archives 
of Knossos: Clay Tablets inscribed in Linear 
Script B, edited by Sir John Myres, reviewed, 
206. 

E. G., review by: 4 Natural History of Man in 
Britain, 84. 

Dr. Joan: note on Garter of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, 70-71; miniature cases 
exhibited by, 269; reviews by: Choir Stalls of 
Lincoln Minster, 100; English Romanesque 
Sculpture, 100; Figure Sculpture in St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, 99; Gothic Ivories of the 13th and 
14th Centuries, 99. 

Ven. Seiriol, on Commission to report on repair of 
churches, 130. 

Ezinge (Holland), 7th-century gold pyramid from, 

exhibited, 128. 


Fastolf: 

John, and Mary (Park), parents of Sir John 
Fastolf, 35. See a/so Mortimer. 

Sir John: arms of, 37; born in Caister manor- 
house, 35; Caister Castle built by, 35; death 
and burial of, 37; palimpsest brass in St. John 
Maddermarket, Norwich, perhaps from tomb 
of, 37; instructions to found college at Caister 
by, 36-7; inventory of goods of, 43; manors 
belonging to his mother granted to, 35; will of, 


36. 
Dame Millicent, inventory of furniture, 36. 

Felbrigg, Sir Simon, garter on brass of, at Felbrigg, 
71. 

Fellenstein, Klaus, castles built by, 49. 

Figure Sculpture in 8t. Mary’s Abbey, York, by Dr. 
Renée Marcousé, reviewed, 99. 

Figiirlich geschliffene Glaser einer Kélner Werkstatt 
des 3 Fahrhunderts, by Dr. F. Fremersdorf, re- 
viewed, 84. 

Finberg, H. P. R.: Tavistock Abbey: a Study in the 
Social and Economic History of Devon, by, te- 
viewed, 222; see 2/so Hoskins, W. G. 

Fitch, M. F. B., elected and admitted, 128. 
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Fleming, Lindsay, History of Pagham in Sussex, by, 
reviewed, IOI. 

Fleure, Professor H. J., 4 Natural History of Man 
in Britain, conceived as a Study of Changing 
Relations between Man and Environments, by, 
reviewed, 84. 

Formigé, Jules, Le Trophée des Alpes (La Turbie), 
by, reviewed, 85. 

Fountains Abbey (Yorks.), lead removed from, 202. 

Fox: 

Sir Cyril: Gold Medal presented to, 132; review 
by: 42 Inventory of the Ancient and Historical 
Monuments of the City of Edinburgh, with the 
Thirteenth Report of the Commission, 94; and 
Lord Raglan, Monmouthshire Houses. Pt. I. 
Medieval Houses, by, reviewed, 97. 

Lady, note on Castlewitch Ringwork, 67-70. 

France: see Bourges; Graille Dolmen a; Landi- 

visian. 

Freiburg (Germany), site of Tavodunum near, 11. 

Fremersdorf, Dr. F., Figirlich geschliffene Glaser 
einer Kélner Werkstatt des 3 Fakhrhunderts, by, 
reviewed, 84. 

Fresco Cycle of Santa Maria di Castelseprio, by Dr. 
Kurt Weitzmann, reviewed, 93. 


Garcio y Bellido, Antonio, Escu/turas Romanas de 
Espata y Portugal, by, reviewed, 215. 

Gardner: 

Arthur, English Medieval Sculpture, by, reviewed, 


93- 
Eric, obituary, 263. 

Garrod, Dr. Dorothy, review by, Les Hommes de la 
Pierre Ancienne, 211. 

Garter of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
70-71. 

Gedi (Kenya), excavation of Arab walled town at, 
168, 171, 173; Great Mosque at, 173; pottery 
from 173, 174, 175; shells found at, 173-4. 

Germany: see Alteburg; Cologne; Freiburg (‘Tavo- 
dunum); Hardenburg; Kempen; Krottorf; 
Lechenich; Manching; Marienburg; Rhineland; 
Torsberg. 

Gibson, coat of arms of, 64. 

Gillam, J. P., see Richmond, Professor I. A. 

Gilyard-Beer, R., The Romano-British Baths at 
Well, by, reviewed, 86. 

Glendinning, Lt.-Col. S. E., note on origin of 
bricks at Caister Castle, 51. 

Glen Trool (Scotland), beads in hoard from, 32. 

Glob, Prof. P. V., Danske Oldsager, 11. Yagre 
Stenalder, by, reviewed, 213. 

Gloucester, see Bristol and. 
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on repair of Churches, 130; review by, Building 
in England down to 1540: a documentary history, 
219. 

Gold Coast, paper on castles and forts of, read by 
B. H. St. J. O’Neil, 258. 

Goodchild, R. G., “The Ravenscar Inscription’, by, 
185-8. 

Gothic Ivories of the 13th and 14th Centuries, by 
Joseph Natanson, reviewed, 99. 

Gracie, Inst. Capt. H. S., elected, 128. 

Graham, Dr. Rose, reviews by, The Abbey and 
Bishopric of Ely. Tavistock Abbey, 222. 

Graille, Dolmen a (Gard), purple glass bead from, 


34- 

Greene, Rt. Hon. W. A., Lord Greene, obituary, 
131, 263, 264. 

Gregory, Rev. I. L., elected, 268. 

Grimwade, A. G., see under Treasures of a London 
Temple. 


Gugh (Isles of Scilly), chambered tomb on, 21, 23. 


Hamaide, La, Family of, hamaide borne as charge 
by, 53, 54-55, 56, 58. 

Hamaide or Humet, The: by H. Stanford London 
and Paul Adam-Even, 52-64; charge borne by 
families in the Low Countries, 53-59; found in 
MS. armorials, 54-55, 57, 58-64; definition of 
charge in armory, 53; origin of word, 52; proper 
use of term, 60-61; representations of, 58-61; 
use of, in English heraldry, 61-64. 

Hamblen-Thomas, Charles, Caister Castle owned 
by, 37: 

Hamilton, J. R. C., paper on Viking and later Norse 
settlement at Jarlshof, Shetland, read by, 259. 

Hampshire, see Hengistbury Head. 

Hampson, C. P., obituary, 263. 

Han Tomb Art of West China: A Collection of First 
and Second-Century Reliefs, by Richard C. 
Rudolph and Wen Yu, reviewed, 231. 

Hanseatic League, trade with England, 47. 

Harchies, Family of, hamaides borne as charge by, 


59- 

Harden, Dr. D. B.: paper on Roman moulded 
glasses, read by, 128; glass bowl from Shaftesbury 
Abbey, exhibited by, 268; elected to the Council, 
261; reviews by: Atlas der Urgeschichte, Band 1: 
Der rimische Import im freien Germanien, 217; 
Beginning in Archaeology, 225; Figirlich geschliff- 
ene Glaser einer Kélner Werkstatt des 3 Fakhr- 
hunderts, 84. 

Hardenburg (Rhineland), plan of Schloss, 46. 

Harmsworth, A. G. A., elected and admitted, 128. 

Harris, P. Valentine, The Truth about Robin Hood, 


Godfrey, W. H., member of Commission to report 


by, reviewed, 226. 
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Harvey, John H., reviews by: Castilian Sculpture: 
Gothic to Renaissance, 228; An Introduction to 
English Mediaeval Architecture, 223; Timber 
Building in England: from early times to the end of 
the 17th century, 221. 

Hastings, Dr. Maurice, Parliament House, by, re- 
viewed, 98. 

Hawkes, Professor C. F. C.: paper on site and bronze 
cauldron of earliest Iron Age at Sheepen Farm, 
Colchester, read by, 128; review by, Reinecke 
Festschrift, 75-78. 

Hawley, Lt.-Col., on Stonehenge, cited, 14, 15. 

Hemp, W. J.: Bronze Age bucket from Nannau 
exhibited by, 128; review by: Monmouthshire 
Houses. Pt. 1. Medieval Houses, 97. 

Hencken, Dr. Hugh, and others, Lagore Crannog: 
An Irish Royal Residence from the 7th to roth 
Centuries A.D., by, reviewed, 80. 

Henge monuments: note on Castlewitch Ringwork, 
67-70; Dorchester (Oxon.), 69; Stripple Stones, 
67, 69. 

Hengistbury Head (Hants), British silver smelted 
at, 70. 

Henry IV, garters listed in inventory of, 71. 

Henry VI, garters listed in inventory of, 71. 

Henry VIII, ruby pendant, “The Three Brothers’, 
acquired by, 70. 

Henry, Dr. Francoise, admitted, 269; review by, 
The Early Christian Monuments of Wales, 88. 
Heraldry: The Hamaide or Humet, by H. Stanford 
London and Paul Adam-Even, 52-64; note on 
roll of arms for Tournament held at Dunstable, 
202-3; arms of Sir John Fastolf impaling Tibe- 

tot, 37; arms of Gibson, 64; Rotheley, 64. 

Heynemann, Mrs. M. B., obituary, 263. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W. L.: bronze perfume-container 
or hand-warmer, Coptic cross, bronze candle- 
stick, and ‘fake’ copper phylactory, exhibited by, 

269; copper base of champlevé enamel, Vene- 
tian hand-warmer, bronze utensil in form of pack- 
horse and rider, and bronze pounce-box exhibited 
by, 258; appointed auditor, 128; review by, 
Studies in Magical Amulets, 83. 

Hill, W. T., elected and admitted, 258. 

History of Pagham in Sussex, by Lindsay Fleming, 
reviewed, 

History of Truncheons, The, by E. R. H. Dicken, 
reviewed, 231. 

Hodgkin, R. H., obituary, 263, 265. 

Holland, see Ezinge. 

Holmes, M. R., review by, The History of Trun- 
cheons, 231. 
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Hommes de la Pierre Ancienne, Les, by Abbé Breuil 
and R. Lantier, reviewed, 211. 
Hornblower, G. D., obituary, 263. 
Horndon, West (Essex), brickwork on site of Old 
Hall, 49. 
Hortfunde Siidosteuropas, by F. Holste, reviewed, 
8 


78. 

Hoskins, W. G., and H. P. R. Finberg, Devonshire 
Studies, by, 224. 

Hougen, Professor Bjérn, paper on features of the 
cultural geography of the Migration Style, read 
by, 127. 

Howgrave-Graham, R. P., paper on earlier royal 
effigies: new light on portraiture in Westminster 
Abbey, read by, 127. 

Humet, see Hamaide. 

Hunter, Lt.-Col. R. L., elected, 128, admitted, 
258. 


Ibn Batula, 14th-century traveller in Africa, cited, 
172, 174. 

Icklingham (Suffolk), wrist-clasps containing tex- 
tiles from Mitchell’s Hill, 189-91. 

lliffe, J. H.: reviews by: Essai de classification de la 
céramique mycénienne d’Enkomi, 207; Mycenaean 
Pottery from the Levant, 81; see Mitford, T. B. 

Innisidgen (St. Mary’s, Isles of Scilly), mortar used 
in chambered barrow, 23. 

Introduction to English Mediaeval Architecture, by 
Hugh Braun, reviewed, 223. 

Inventory of the Ancient and Historical Monuments of 
the City of Edinburgh, with the Thirteenth Report 
of the Commission, reviewed, 94. 

Iron Age: Excavations at Stanwick, 1951, by Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, 1-13; paper on site and 
bronze cauldron at Sheepen Farm, Colchester, 
read by Professor C. F. C. Hawkes, 128. 

Basket-work: Stanwick, II, 12. 

Bowl, Wooden: Stanwick, 11, 12. 
Pottery, Brigantian: Stanwick, 6, 7, If. 
Sword and Scabbard: Stanwick, 11, 13. 

Ipswich (Suffolk), Hadleigh Road cemetery, an- 
nular brooch with tablet weave textile from, 191. 

Isham, Sir Gyles, elected, 268. 

Isleworth (Middlesex), brickwork in undercroft of 

Bridgettine nunnery, now Syon House, 49. 

Italy, see Concordia. 


James, H. A., admitted, 258. 

Jarlshof (Shetland), paper on Viking and later 
Norse settlement at, read by J. R. C. Hamilton, 
25 


Holste, F., Hortfunde Siidosteuropas, by, reviewed, 
78. 


9. 
Jeavons, S. A., elected, 128. 
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Jervaulx Abbey (Yorks.), lead removed from 200. 
Jewels: of quartz and amethyst, found near Ely, 
exhibited, 128; see a/so Charles the Bold. 


‘Karamallos’, site of, 133; for details of excavation, 

see under Apliki (Cyprus). 

Kempen, Schloss (Rhineland), resemblance to 

Caister Castle, 44. 

Kendrick: 

A. F. see under Treasures of a London Temple. 

Sir Thomas: paper entitled ‘A Note on the Battle 
of Clavijo’, read by, 269; British Antiquity, by, 
reviewed, 96. 

Kent: see Oldbury Camp; Richborough. 

Kenyon: 

Sir Frederic, obituary, 270-1. 

Dr. Kathleen M.: Beginning in Archaeology, by, 
reviewed, 225; review by, Ancient Hebrew 
Seals, 85. 

Kilepwa (Kenya): ‘Excavations at’, by James 
Kirkman, 168-84; original name of, 168; 
plastered tombs, 174; use of Moon Flower 
ornament, 174; House A, 171, 172, 179, 1803 
Houses B and C: 171, 172, 175-6; Mosque 1, 
171, 172, 175; Mosque 2, 171, 172, 176, 179; 
Pillar Tomb, 171, 172, 174. 

Beads: 175, 179, 180, 183. 

Pottery: 

Local (cooking-pots, etc.), 171, 173, 174, 175; 
176, 179, 180, 183, 184; (flagons with filters), 
179, 183; (lamps), 175, 179; (horned charcoal 
stoves), 173, 179. 

Near Eastern, 171, 173, 174, 175, 176, 179, 
180, 183; (Sgraffiato), 171, 174, 175, 176, 179, 
183. 

Far Eastern, 171, 173, 176, 179, 180, 184, 
(Ming type), 173. 

Shells, 173. 

Kirby, J. L., elected, 268. 

Kirk, Miss Joan R., elected and admitted, 128. 

Kirkham Priory (Yorks.), lead removed from, 200. 

Kizimkazi (Zanzibar), Kufic inscription on mosque 

at, 172; stone-built mosque, 174. 

Knackyboy Cairn (St. Martin’s, Isles of Scilly), 
Excavation of, 1948, 21-34; acknowledge- 
ments, 22. 

Beads: 21, 24, 30-34. 

Bronze, pieces of, 24, 30. 

Burials, cremation: 22, 24, 28, 30. 

Flints: 22; axe or adze, 22. 

Pottery: 21, 22, 23; urns, 21, 23, 25. 

Knocker, Group Captain G. M., and G. C. Dun- 

ning, paper on excavations at Thetford read by, 

258. 
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Knorr, Dr. Robert, Terra-sigillata-Gefasse des 
ersten Fakrhunderts mit Tipfernamen, by, re- 
viewed, 216. 

Knowles, Rev. Prof. D., elected to the Council, 261. 

Korszak, Family of, hamaides borne as charge by, 
56 


56. 

Kouklia (Old Paphos) (Cyprus), paper on excava- 
tions at, read by T. B. Mitford and J. H. Iliffe, 
128. 

Krottorf (Rhineland), plan of Schloss, 46. 

Kufic inscription from Mosque of Kizimkazi, 172. 


Lacaille, A. D., review by, O/duvai Gorge, 79. 

Lagore Crannog: An Irish Royal Residence of the 7th 
to roth Centuries, A.D., by Dr. Hugh Hencken 
and others, reviewed, 80. 

Lambres, Pierre de, hamaide borne as charge by, 


54. 

Landivisian (Finisterre), glass bead in barrow at, 33. 

Lantier, R., see Breuil, Abbé. 

Last, Col. J. S., elected, 258. 

Leadwork: removed from monasteries at Dissolu- 
tion, 200-2; ingots from Rievaulx, 199; see a/so 
Metal objects umder Apliki. 

Leakey, Dr. L. S. B., and others, O/duvai Gorge: 4 
Report on the Evolution of the Hand-axe Culture 
in Beds I-IV, by, reviewed, 79. 

Lechenich (Rhineland), castle of prince-archbishops 
of Cologne, 45-46. 

Leicester (Leicestershire), butt-beakers found at, 8. 

Leicestershire, see Leicester. 

Leland, John, on Stanwick earthworks, cited, 1. 

Lepcis Magna, see under Virginia Water. 

Lincolnshire, see Tattershall. 

Lindqvist, Sune, review by, Das alamannische 
Fiirstengrab von Wittislingen, 218. 

Littlejohn, L. J. S., report on cereals from Apliki, 
165. 

Livett, Rev. G. M., obituary, 263, 265. 

Llanbabo (Anglesey), glass beads from Cairn at, 32. 

Lloyd, H. A., review by, Thomas Tompion: his life 
and work, 227. 

Lobel, Mrs. M. D., elected and admitted, 258. 

London, H. Stanford, and Paul Adam-Even, “The 
Hamaide or Humet’ by, 52-64. 

London: 

All Hallows-by-the-Tower: Anglo-Saxon cross- 
head from exhibited, 128. 

Bermondsey: ‘Bridge House, 64 George Row’, by 
B. H. St. J. O’Neil, 192-3. 

Southwark: paper on medieval sword found near 
Sumner Street, read by Sir James Mann, 127. 

Westminster Abbey; paper on the earlier royal 
effigies: new light on portraiture, read by R. P. 
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London: Westminster Abbey (cozt.): 
Howgrave-Graham, 127; mid 1gth-century 
photographs of, exhibited, 269. 

Loring, A. P., obituary, 263. 

Loven, Family of, hamaides borne as charge by, 56. 

Luce, Sir Richard H., obituary, 263, 265. 

Luxemburg, House of, contacts with England under 

Richard II and Henry IV, 48. 


Mackay, Mrs. D. M., elected, 258. 

Mackenzie, Major W. R. D., obituary, 263. 

McKisack, Miss M., elected and admitted, 258. 

Maclagen, Sir Eric: on Commission appointed to 
report on repair of churches, 130; obituary, 131, 
263, 265. 

Maclauchlin, Henry, plan of Stanwick earth works 
Dy, 2. 

Magister, interpretation of term used in Roman 
inscriptions, 185-6. 

Maiden Castle (Dorset), glass beads from, 33. 

Manching (Bavaria), Iron Age site at, rr. 

Mander, G. P., obituary, 263. 

Mann, Sir James: Anniversary Address by, 129-32; 
paper on medieval sword found near Sumner 
Street, Southwark, read by, 127; elected Pre- 
sident, 261; Chairman of National Buildings 
Record, 131; on Commission to report on repair 
of churches, 130. 

Marcousé, Dr. Renée, Figure Sculpture in St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, by, reviewed, 99. 

Margary, I. D.: note on stamped tile from Roman 
ironworks in the Weald, 73-74; gift to Pub- 
lications Fund, 127, 261. 

Marienburg (Prussia), Grand Master’s Palace, 43, 


49. 

Marshall, Sir John, Taxila, by, reviewed, 204. 

Masons, foreign, employed in England during 15th 
century, 49. 

Mathews, Rev. Gervase, paper on recent discoveries 
of the medieval period on the East African coast, 
read by, 128. 

Mathiassen, Dr. Therkel, Danske Oldsager, I. 
Aeldre Stenalder, by, reviewed, 213. 

Mayer, Prof. L. A., admitted, 269. 

Medieval: ‘Caister Castle’, by Major H. D. Barnes 
and Dr. W. D. Simpson, 35-51. ‘Excavations at 
Kilepwa’, by J. Kirkman, 168-84; for details 
see under Kilepwa. Paper on medieval sword 
from Southwark, read by Sir James Mann, 127. 
Paper on discoveries on E. African coast, read by 
Rev. G. Mathews, 128. Note on Garter of 
Charles the Bold, 70-71; note on lead ingots 
from Rievaulx Abbey, 199. 

Melk (Austria), glass bead in Aunjetitz grave at, 33. 
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Memorial Volume to Sir Alfred Clapham: Archaeo- 
logical Fournal, reviewed, 224. 

Methuen, Lord, admitted, 127. 

Mida Creek (Kenya), Kilepwa situated on island 
in, 168. 

Middlesex, see Isleworth. 

Migration Style, paper on features of cultural 
geography of, read by Prof. Bjérn Hougen, 127. 

Mildenhall (Suffolk): bronze spearhead from, 199; 
wrist-clasps containing remains of textiles from, 
189-91. 

Millar, Dr. E. G.: elected to the Council, 261; 
appointed a Vice-President, 261. 

Miller, Dr. Edward, The Abbey and Bishopric of 
Ely: the Social History of an Ecclesiastical Estate 
Srom the 1oth century to the early 14th century, by, 
reviewed, 222. 

Mitford, T. B.: reviews by: The Pylos Tablets: a 
preliminary transcription, 206; Scripta Minoa: 
Vol. Il. The Archives of Knossos: Clay Tablets 
inscribed in Linear Script B., 206; and J. H. Iliffe, 
paper on Excavations at Kouklia (Old Paphos), 
read by, 128. 

Molen, Family of, hamaides borne as charge by, 
555 56. 

Monk Bretton Priory (Yorks.), lead removed from, 
202. 

Monmouthshire Houses. A Study of Building Tech- 
niques and Smaller House-plans in the Fifteenth to 
Seventeenth Centuries. Pt. 1. Medieval Houses, 
by Sir Cyril Fox and Lord Raglan, reviewed, 97. 

Montague-Barlow, Rt. Hon. Sir Anderson, Bt, 
obituary, 263. 

Moore: 

A. H. W., obituary, 263. 
H. S., obituary, 263. 

Moray-Williams, A., elected, 268, and admitted, 
269. 

Morris, T. E., obituary, 263. 

Mortar, used in chambered tombs in Isles of Scilly, 


$4. 

Mortimer, May, Lady, widow of Sir Richard 
Mortimer, and wife of John Fastolf, 35. 

Mortlock, Rev. Canon C. B., elected to the Council, 
261. 

Motten, Family of, hamaides borne as charge by, 55, 
56, 57, 58. 

Muchelney Abbey (Somerset), lead removed from, 
202. 

Museums, partial closing of, 130. 

Musson, R. C., elected and admitted, 128. 

Mycenaean Pottery from the Levant, by Dr. F. H. 
Stubbings, reviewed, 81. 

Myres, Sir John, see under Evans, Sir Arthur. 
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Nannau (Merioneth.), Bronze Age bucket from, 
exhibited, 128. 

Nash-Williams, Dr. V. E., The Early Christian 
Monuments of Wales, by, reviewed, 88. 

Natanson, Joseph, Gothic Ivories of the 13th and 
14th Centuries, by, reviewed, 99. 

Natural History of Man in Britain, conceived as a 
Study of Changing Relations between Man and 
Environments, by Professor H. J. Fleure, re- 
viewed, 84. 

Neutsch, Dr. B., Studien zur vortanagrdaisch-atti- 
schen Koroplastik, by, reviewed, 208. 

Neuville, Jean van, hamaides borneas charge by, 55. 

Newall, R. S.: on Stonehenge, cited, 14-15; note on 
stone 66, 65-67. 

Nicholson, C. D. P., admitted, 259. 

Norfolk: see Blickling; Caister; Norwich; Thetford; 
Weeting; Wroxham. 

Norlund, Dr. Poul, obituary, 263, 268. 

Norris, N. E. S., elected and admitted, 128. 

Northallerton (Yorks.), lead removed from Friary, 
200. 

Norwich (Norfolk): Ogham inscribed knife-handle 
in Castle Museum, 71; palimpsest brass of Robert 
Rugge with Fastolf arms, in St. John Madder- 
market, 37. 


O’Brien, The Hon. D., elected, 128. 
Ogham inscriptions: knife-handle from Norfolk, note 
on, 71-73; Irish, 72; Orkney, 73; Uist, North, 


73- 
Oldbury Camp (Ightham, Kent), glass beads from, 


33- 

Oldurai Gorge: A Report on the Evolution of the 
Hand-axe Culture in Beds I-IV, by L. S. B. 
Leakey and others, reviewed, 79. 

O’Neil, B. H. St. J.: “The Excavation of Knackyboy 
Cairn, St. Martin’s, Isles of Scilly, 1948’, 21-34; 
‘Bridge House, 64 George Row, Bermondsey’, 
by, 192-3; paper on castles and forts of Gold 
Coast read by, 258. 

Oswald, Dr. Felix, review by: Terra-sigillata- 
Gefasse des ersten Fahrhunderts mit Topfernamen, 
216. 

Ouvry, E. C., obituary, 263, 266. 

Oxfordshire, see Dorchester. 


Page, C. H. W., obituary, 263, 266. 

Papers, Seventeenth-century lining, from Shading- 
field, Suffolk, 74. 

Paphos, Old, see Kouklia. 

Park, Mary, see Fastolf, John. 

Parliament House, by Dr. Maurice Hastings, re- 
viewed, 98. 
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Paston: 
Sir John: lodgings for priests provided for in will, 


43- 

Sir William, Caister Castle sold by, 37. 

Paston Papers, Caister Castle building accounts 
among, 36. 

Pemberton, Col. E. St. Clair, obituary, 263. 

Periodical Literature, Contents of: 

Aarbeger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, 
111; Académie Royale de Belgique, Bulletin de 
la Classe des Lettres, 240; Acta Archaeologica, 
III, 245; American Fournal of Archaeology, 
110, 239; Analecta Bollandiana, 110, 240; 
Anatolian Studies, 118; Annual of the British 
School at Athens, 103; Annual of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities of Fordan, 115; L’ Anthro- 
pologie, 112, 242; Antiquity, 102, 233; 
Archaeologia, 116; APXEOJIOTIA, 249; 
Archaeologia Aeliana, 106; Archaeologia Austri- 
aca, 110, 240; Archaeologia Cambrensis, 109; 
Archaeologia Cantiana, 236; Archaeologia Geo- 
graphica, 243; Archaeologiai Ertesité, 246; 
Archaeological Fournal, 102, 233; <Archaeo- 
logické Rozhledy, 111, 241; Archives Héraldi- 
ques Suisses, 117, 248; Archivo Espatol de 
Arqueologia, 117, 247; Archivo Espanol de Arte, 
117, 248; Art Bulletin, 110, 239; Atti della 
Acc. Naz. dei Lincei, 115, 246; Badische Fund- 
berichte, 113; Bayerische Vorgeschichtsblatter, 
113; Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, 
235; Bodenaltertiimer Westfalens, 245; Boletin 
del Seminario de Estudios de Arte y Arqueologia, 
248; Boletin de la Sociedad Arqueoligica Luliana, 
248; Bonner Fahrbicher, 114; Bradford Anti- 
quary, 235; British Numismatic Fournal, 105; 
Budapest Regisegei, 246; Bulletin of Board of 
Celtic Studies, 109, 238; Bulletin de la Com- 
mission Royale d’Histoire, 240; Bull. della 
Commissione Archeologica Communale di Roma, 
115; Bulletin of Institute of Historical Research, 
104, 234; Bulletin of Fohn Rylands Library, 
105, 235; Bulletin Monumental, 112, 243; 
Bulletin des Musées Royaux d'art et d’histoire, 
111; Bulletin of Museum of Far Eastern Anti- 
quities, Stockholm, 248; Bulletin de la Soci¢té 
Académique des Antiquaires de la Morinie, 112, 
243; Bulletin de la Socitté des Antiquaires de 
Normandie, 24.3; Bulletin de la Société d’archéo- 
logie copte, 241; Bulletin de la Société Pré- 
historique Francaise, 112, 243; Bulletin de la 
Société Royale des Lettres de Lund: Arsberattelse, 
117; Bulletin Trimestriel de la Société des 
Antiquaires de Picardie, 112; Burlington Maga- 
Zine, 103, 234; Cambridge Historical Fournal, 
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106; Carinthia I., 110; Cheshire Historian, 
236; Coat of Arms, 102, 233; Connoisseur, 103, 
234; County Louth Archaeological Fournal, 113; 
Devonshire Association: Report and Transactions, 
106, 236; Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 239; 
English Historical Review, 104, 234; Essex 
Review, 107, 237; Fasti Archaeologici, 115; 
Finska Fornminnesfireningens Tidskrift, 111; 
Finkst Museum, 112; Folk-lore, 103, 234; 
Fontes Praehistorici, 247; Fornvannen, 117, 
248; Fra Nationalmuseets Arbejdsmark, 241; 
Gallia, 242; Genealogists’ Magazine, 103, 234; 
Geographical Fournal, 104, 234; Germania, 
244; Goteborgs och Bohuslans Fornminnesfore- 
nings Tidskrift, 248; Guildhall Miscellany, 237; 
Hammaburg, 114, 244; Hesperia, 239; Hes- 
péris, 112, 243; History of Berwicks. Natura- 
list Club, 109; History, 104, 234; Iraq, 114, 
246; Fahresschrift fiir Mitteldeutsche Vorge- 
schichte, 244; Fahrbuch der Schweizerischen 
Gesellschaft fiir Urgeschichte, 117; Fournal of 
the British Archaeological Association, 103; 
Fournal of British Society of Master Glass- 
Painters, 104; Fournal of Chester and N. Wales 
Architectural, Archaeological and Historical 
Society, 106; Fournal of Cork Historical and 
Archaeological Society, 113, 241; Journal of 
Derbyshire Architectural and Natural History 
Society, 106, 236; Fournal of Egyptian Archaeo- 
logy, 103; Fournal of Galway Archaeological 
and Historical Society, 241; Fournal of Hellenic 
Studies, 104, 234; Fournal of London Society, 
108; Fournal of Near Eastern Studies, 110, 240; 
Journal of Roman Studies, 105; Fournal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, 233; Fournal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 103, 233; Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 233; 
Fournal of Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ire- 
land, 113, 242; Fournal of the Society of Army 
Historical Research, 102, 233; Fournal of War- 
burg and Courtauld Institutes, 105; Kuml, 241; 
Library, The, 104, 234; Lincolnshire Architec- 
tural and Archaeological Society, 237; Lincoln- 
shire Historian, 237; London Medieval Studies, 
234; Man, 105, 234; Mariner’s Mirror, 105, 
235; Mémoires de la Commission des Antiquités 
du Dépt. de la Céte-d’or, 24.2; Memoirs of Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome, 110; Montgomeryshire 
Collections, 239; Nachrichten aus Niedersach- 
sens Urgeschichte, 244; New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, 110, 240; Norfolk 
Record Society, 238; Northants., Past and Pre- 
sent, 108; Notizie degli Scavi, 115, 247; 
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Periodical Literature, Contents of (comt.): Periodical Literature, Contents of (comt.): 


Numismatic Chronicle, 105; Offa, 114, 244; 
Orientala Suecana, 248; Oudheidkundige Mede- 
delingen, 245; Oxomiensia, 108; Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly, 105, 235; Proceedings 
of the British Academy, 102, 233; Proceedings 
of Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 235; Proceed- 
ings of Coventry and District Natural History 
Society, 236; Proceedings of Dorset Natural 
History and Archaeological Society, 237; Pro- 
ceedings of Hampshire Field Club and Archaeo- 
logical Society, 237; Proceedings of the Pre- 
historic Society, 105, 235; Proceedings of Royal 
Irish Academy, 242; Proceedings of Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle upon Tyne, 108, 238; 
Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
109, 239; Proceedings of Somerset Architectural 
and Natural History Society, 108; Proceedings of 
Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, 108; Proceed- 
ings of Yorkshire Architectural and York 
Archaeological Society, 238; Przeglad Archeo- 
logiczny, 116; Recueil des Notices et Mémoires de 
la Société archéologique du Dépt. de Constantine, 
112; Report of the Department of Antiquities, 
Cyprus, 241; Revista de Guimaraes, 116, 248; 
Revue archéologique de l’est et du centre-est, 112, 
242; Revue Bénédictine, 240; Rivista de Scienze 
Preistoriche, 115; Rivista di Studi Liguri, 115, 
246; Saalburg Fahrbuch, 245; Saga Book of 
the Viking Saciety, 235; Scottish Historical Re- 
view, 239; Speculum, 110, 240; Sprawozdania 
P.M.A., 116, 247; Sumer, 115; Suomen Museo, 
112; Syria, 243; Transactions of Anglesey 
Antiquarian Society and Field Club, 109; 
Transactions of Birmingham Archaeological 
Society, 106; Transactions of Bristol and 
Gloucester Archaeological Society, 235; Trans- 
actions of Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire 
Archaeological Society, 236; Transactions of 
Caernarvon Historical Society, 109; Transactions 
of Cumberland and Westmorland Architectural 
and Archaeological Society, 106, 236; Trans- 
actions of Dumfries and Galloway Natural 
History and Antiquarian Society, 239; Trans- 
actions of Essex Archaeological Society, 106; 
Transactions of Georgian Society of E. Yorks., 
109; Transactions of Halifax Antiquarian 
Society, 107, 237; Transactions of Hawick 
Archaeological Society, 110; Transactions of 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 107; 
Transactions of Hunter Archaeological Society, 
237; Transactions of Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, 107; Transactions of Lei- 
cester Archaeological Society, 107; Transactions 
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Periodical Literature, Contents of (cont.): 

of London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, 
237; Transactions of Monumental Brass Society, 
105, 235; Transactions of Newbury District 
Field Club, 108; Transactions of North Stafford- 
shire Field Club, 238; Transactions of Oriental 
Ceramic Society, 105; Transactions of Radnor- 
shire Society, 109; Transactions of Royal His- 
torical Society, 104, 234; Tramsactions of the 
Thoroton Society, 238; Transactions of Woolhope 
Field Club, 108; Transactions of Worcestershire 
Archaeological Society, 108; Transactions of 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 238; Trierer 
Zeitschrift, 245; Turk Tarih Kurumu: Belleten, 
118, 249; Upplands Fornminnes Forenings Tid- 
shrift, 248; Ur-Schweiz, 117, 249; Wetterauer 
Fundberichte, 245; Wiltshire Archaeological and 
Natural History Magazine, 108, 238; Wiado- 
mosci Archeologiczme, 116; Yorkshire Archaeo- 
logical Fournal 238; Zeitschrift fiir Schweize- 
rische Archaeologie und Kunstgeschichte, 248; 
Z Otchtani Wiekéw, 247. 

Petch, J. A., elected, 258. 

Petersfinger (Wilts.), Anglo-Saxon bronze-bound 
bucket from, exhibited, 268. 

Pevsner, Professor N., paper on Bristol and Glou- 
cester read by, 127. 

Phillips, Hugh, The Thames about 1750, by, 
reviewed, 227. 

Pictish: Ogham inscribed knife-handle found in 
Norfolk, 71-73. 

Picture Book of Ancient British Art, by Professor 
Stuart Piggott and Dr. Glyn E. Daniel, reviewed, 
81. 

Pierce, Prof. T. Jones, admitted, 258. 

Piers, Family of, hamaides borne as charge by, 
56. 

Piggott, Professor Stuart: review by, British 
Antiquity, 96; and Dr. Glyn E. Daniel, 4 Picture 
Book of Ancient British Art, by, reviewed, 81; 
see also under Atkinson, R. J. C. 

Playter, see Cudden. 

Plenderleith, Dr. H. J.: Anglo-Saxon bronze-bound 
wooden bucket from Petersfinger, exhibited by, 
268; elected to the Council, 261. 

Poland: use of hamaides as heraldic charge in, 56; 
see also Auschwitz. 

Pottery: Bronze Age: Apliki, Cyprus, 133-67; 
for details see under Apliki; see Iron Age; Roman; 
see also under Kilepwa; and Knackyboy Cairn. 

Powell, T. G. E., review by, Prehistoric Ireland, 
212. 

Prehistoric Europe: The Economic Basis, by Prof. 
J. G. D. Clark, reviewed, 209. 
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Prehistoric Ireland, by Dr. Joseph Raftery, reviewed, 
212. 

Proske, Mrs. B. G., Castilian Sculpture: Gothic to 
Renaissance, by, reviewed, 228. 

Pugh, R. B., admitted, 127. 

Pylos Tablets, The: a preliminary transcription, by 
Dr. Emmett L. Bennett, jr., reviewed, 206. 

Pyramid, 7th-century gold, exhibited, 128. 


Race-relations in Ancient Egypt, by S. Davis, re- 
viewed, 208. 

Radford, C. A. R., elected to the Council, 261; 
reviews by: Devonshire Studies, 224; Esculturas 
Romanas de Espana y Portugal, 215; The Fresco 
Cycle of Santa Maria di Castelseprio, 93. 

Raftery, Dr. Joseph, Prehistoric Ireland, by, re- 
viewed, 212. 

Raglan, Lord, see Fox, Sir Cyril. 

Rahbula, E. A. R., review by, Memorial Volume to 
Sir Alfred Clapham, 224. 

Ralph, E., review by, The Chantries of William 
Canynges in St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, 229. 
‘Ravenscar (Yorks.) Inscription, The’, by R. G. 

Goodchild, 185-8. 

Records and Collections of the College of Arms, by 
Anthony R. Wagner, reviewed, 230. 

Reddaway, T. F., review by, The Thames about 
1750, 227. 

Reifenberg, Professor A., Ancient Hebrew Seals, by, 
reviewed, 85. 

Reinecke Festschrift, edited by G. Behrens and J. 
Werner, reviewed, 75-78. 

Rhineland (Germany): castles in, 44—50; contacts 
with England during 14th and 15th centuries, 


47-50. 

Ricart, J. Gudiol, see Cook, Prof. W. W. S. 

Richardson, Miss K. M., object of quartzite silt- 
stone from York exhibited by, 258; elected to the 
Council, 261. 

Richborough (Kent), butt-beakers found at, 8. 

Richmond, Professor I. A.: reviews by: The Romano- 
British Baths at Well, 86; Untersuchungen an 
den Caracallathermen, 214; and J. P. Gillam, 
The Temple of Mithras at Carrawburgh by, 
reviewed, 86. 

Richmond (Yorks.), lead removed from Friary, 200. 

Ridgway, Rev. M. H., elected, 128, admitted, 259. 

Rievaulx Abbey (Yorks.), lead ingots found at, 
199-202. 

Rillaton (Cornwall), glass-beads found with gold 
cup, 32. 

Robb, Air Chief Marshal Sir James, elected and 
admitted, 258. 

Roberts, H. E., elected, 258, admitted, 259. 
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Roche Abbey (Yorks.), lead removed from, 202. 

Roman: “The ‘Ravenscar Inscription’, by R. G. 
Goodchild, 185-8. Paper on Roman moulded 
glasses read by Dr. D. B. Harden, 128. Re- 
mains at Apliki (Cyprus), 133; for details see 
under Apliki. Note on inscribed stone belonging 
to Society, 198; note on stamped tile from 
Bardown, 73-74. 

Brooches: Stanwick, 6. 

Inscriptions: Cologne, 186; Concordia, 186; 
Ravenscar, 185-8; Rome (formerly attributed 
to Northumberland), 198; Tripolitanian fron- 
tier, 186 2. 

Pottery: (mortaria, ollae, etc.), Stanwick, 6, 7, 11. 
Butt-beakers: various sites, 8; Stanwick, 7, 8. 
Samian: Stanwick, 6, 7. 

Tiles: Bardown (stamped), 73-74; Stanwick, 6. 

Roman Town and Villa at Great Casterton, Rutland, 
edited by Dr. Philip Corder, reviewed, 88. 

Romano-British Baths at Well, by R. Gilyard-Beer, 
reviewed, 86. 

Rotheley, Family of, coat of arms of, 64. 

Rouse, E. Clive, paper on recently discovered 
paintings of the Three Living and the Three 
Dead, read by, 127. 

Rudolph, Richard C., and Wen Yu, Han Tomb Art 
of West China: A Collection of First and Second- 
Century Reliefs, by, reviewed, 231. 

Rugge, Robert, palimpsest brass of, in St. John 
Maddermarket, Norwich, 37. 


Salzman, L. F.: Building in England down to 1540: 
a documentary history, by, reviewed, 219; Victoria 
History of the County of Warwick, Vol. V1, 
edited by, reviewed, 95; review by, History of 
Pagham in Sussex, 1O1. 

Samson (Isles of Scilly), mortar used in chambered 
tomb on, 23. 

Scilly, Isles of: see Gugh; Innisidgen; Knackyboy 
Cairn; Samson. 

Scotland: see Adabrock; Aikerness; Beauley; Cairn- 
papple; Glen Trool; Jarlshof; Uist, North. 

Scots Dike, proximity to Stanwick earthworks, 6. 

Scott, C. M. Oldrid, obituary, 263, 266. 

Scripta Minoa: Vol. 1. The Archives of Knossos: 
Clay Tablets inscribed in Linear Script B., by 
Sir Arthur Evans, edited by Sir John Myres, 
reviewed, 206. 

Seals, bearing hamaides, 54-58, 63-64. 

Shadingfield (Suffolk), note on 17th-century lining- 
papers from, 74. 

Shaftesbury Abbey (Dorset), glass bow] found in 
front of High Altar, exhibited, 269. 

Shaka (Kenya), ruins of settlement at, 168. 
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Sheldon, Oliver, obituary, 263. 
Sieveking: 
A. F., obituary, 263, 266. 
G. de G., paper on Chaillot and Hambledon 
read by, 258. 
Simpson, Dr. W. Douglas: paper on Beauly Priory 
read by, 258; see a/so Barnes, Major H. D. 

Somerset, see Muchelney. 

Southwark, see under London. 

Stanton Moor (Derbyshire), star-shaped faience 

bead from, 31, 32. 

Stanwick (Yorks.): Excavations, 1951, by Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler, 1-13, 128. Acknowledge- 
ments, 2; Henah Hill, 3, 10; “The Tofts’, 2, 3, 
6, 10, 13; rock-cut ditch, 3, 6-7. 

Finds: Basket-work, 11. Bowl, wooden, 11. 
Brooch, 6. Pottery: Brigantian, 6, 7; Roman, 
6, 7. Puff-ball, 12. Sword and Scabbard, 11, 
13. 
Human remains: skull, 13. 
Stitt, F. B., note on a Dunstable Tournament, 
202-3. 
Stone, Dr. J. F. S.: report on beads from Knackyboy 
Cairn, 24, 30-34; see a/so under Atkinson, R. J.C. 
Stonehenge (Wilts.): Excavation of two additional 
holes at, in 1950, and new evidence for the date 
of the monument, 14-20; dating by C,, method, 
19-20; note on stone 66, 65-67; Aubrey Holes, 
14-20; antler tines, 18; blue stones, 17, 18, 19, 
65-67; bone, animal, 18; burials, cremation, 18, 
19; flint scrapers, 18; pottery sherds (Romano- 
British), 18; preselite, 18; rhyolite, 18; sand- 
stone (Cosheston), 18; sarsen, 17, 18, 19, 67; 
wood (carbonized oak), 18. 
Stripple Stones, henge monument, 67. 
Stroud, Miss D. N., admitted, 127. 
Stubbings, Dr. F. H., Mycenaean Pottery from the 
Levant, by, reviewed, 81. 

Studien zur vortanagraisch-attischen Koroplastik, by 
Dr. B. Neutsch, reviewed, 208. 

Studies in Magical Amulets, chiefly Graeco-Egyptian, 
by Professor Campbell Bonner, reviewed, 83. 

Stukely, William, on beads, cited, 32. 

Suffolk: see Dennington; Icklingham; Ipswich; 
Mildenhall; Shadingfield. 

Sunbury Charter, The, by Major W. H. Tapp, 
reviewed, 100. 

Sussex: see Bardown; Trotton. 

Sutherland, Dr. C. H. V., Coinage in Roman Im- 
perial Policy, 31 B.C.-A.D. 68, by, reviewed, 87. 

Swinden, Henry, plan of Caister Castle by, in 1760, 
38-40, 43. 

Switzerland, see Basle. 

Swords, see Iron Age and Medieval. 
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Symonds, R. W., Thomas Tompion: his life and 
work, by, reviewed, 227. 
Syon House, see under Isleworth. 


Tacitus, record of contacts of Brigantes with 
Romans preserved by, 8-10, 13. 

Tanner, L. E., elected to the Council, 261. 

Tapley-Soper, H., obituary, 263, 267. 

Tapp, Major W. H., The Sunbury Charter, by, 
reviewed, 100. 

Tattershall (Lincs.), Baldwin Dutchman employed 
at, 49. 

Tavistock Abbey: a Study in the Social and Economic 
History of Devon, by H. P. R. Finberg, reviewed, 
222. 

Taxila, by Sir John Marshall, reviewed, 204. 

Taylor: Miss J. du Plat: ‘Late Bronze Age Settle- 
ment at Apliki, Cyprus’, 133-67; paper on 
Bronze Age Sanctuary in Cyprus, read by, 259; 
elected to the Council, 261. 

Temple of Mithras at Carrawburgh, by Professor I.A. 
Richmond and J. P. Gillam, reviewed, 86. 

Terra-sigillata-Gefasse des ersten Fakrhunderts mit 
Tépfernamen, by Dr. Robert Knorr, reviewed, 
216. 

Teutonic Order, Castles of, 50. 

Textiles, Anglo-Saxon: Cambridge, 191; Ickling- 
ham, 189-91; Ipswich, 191; Mildenhall, 189— 


gl. 

Thames about 1750, The, by Hugh Phillips, 
reviewed, 227. 

Thetford (Norfolk), paper on excavations at the 
late Saxon town of, read by Group Captain 
Knocker and G. C. Dunning, 258. 

Thirkel-low Frith (Buxton, Derbyshire), glass-beads 
from, 32. 

Thorpe, W. A., elected, 128. 

Three Living and the Three Dead, paper on 
recently discovered paintings of, read by E. Clive 
Rouse, 127. 

Tibetot, arms of, 37. 

Tiles, see Roman. 

Timber Building in England: from early times to the 
end of the 17th century, by F. H. Crossley, 221. 

Tompion, Thomas: his life and work, by R. W. Sy- 
monds, reviewed, 227. 

Tonnochy, A. B., review by, Treasures of a London 
Temple, 229. 

Torsberg (Schleswig), tablet braids and edgings 
from, 189, IgI. 

Treasures of a London Temple: a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of the Ritual Plate, Mantles and Furniture 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Fews’ Synagogue 
in Bevis Marks, compiled by A. G. Grimwade, 
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A. F. Kendrick, R. D. Barnett, Temple Williams 
and E. Croft-Murray, reviewed, 229. 

Tremlett, T. D., review by, The Records and Collec- 
tions of the College of Arms, 230. 

Trewavas, E., Report on fish-bones from Apliki, 
167. 

Tristram, Professor E. W., obituary, 131, 263, 267. 

Trophée des Alpes, Le (La Turbie), by Jules Formigé, 
reviewed, 85. 

Trotton (Sussex), garter on brass of Thomas, Lord 
Camoys, 71. 

Truro (Cornwall), pottery from Knackyboy Cairn 
in County Museum, 23. 

Truth about Robin Hood, The, by P. V. Harris, 
reviewed, 226. 


Uist, North (Hebrides), Ogham inscribed knife- 
handle from, 73. 

Untersuchungen an den Caracallathermen, by Erika 
Brédner, reviewed, 214. 


Vaughan, General John, Bronze Age bucket belong- 
ing to, exhibited, 128. 

Velga, Family of, hamaides borne as charge by, 60. 

Venutius: husband of Cartimandua, 8; revolt against 
Romans, 8; Stanwick organized for defence 
against Romans by, 9, 10. 

Victoria History of the County of Warwick, Vol. V1. 
Knightlow Hundred. Edited by L. F. Salzman, 
reviewed, 95. 

Virginia Water, paper on ‘the Ruins’ at, and their 
relation to Lepcis Magna, read by G. E. Cham- 
bers and I. Colquhoun, 127. 


Wagner, Anthony R.: The Records and Collections 
of the College of Arms, by, reviewed, 230; elected 
to the Council, 261. 

Wake, T., elected, 128, admitted 258. 

Wales, see Llanbabo; Nannau. 

Warwick (Warwickshire), garter on effigy of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, at, 71. 

Warwick, County of, see Victoria History. 

Warwickshire, see Warwick. 

Waverley Commission (formerly Anderson Com- 
mission) Report of, 130. 

Weaver, J. R. H., review by, Ars Hispaniae, Vol. 
VI, go. 

‘Weaving, Anglo-Saxon Tablet’, by Mrs. G. M. 
Crowfoot, 189-91. 

Webster, T. B. L., review by, Studien zur vortana- 
graisch-attischen Koroplastik, 208. 

Weeting (Norfolk), Ogham inscribed knife-handle 
from, 71-73. 
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Weitzmann, Dr. Kurt, The Fresco Cycle of Santa 
Maria di Castelseprio, by, reviewed, 93. 

Werner, Prof. Joachim: Das alamannische Fiirsten- 
grab von Wittislingen, by, reviewed, 218; see 
also Behrens, Gustav. 

Westminster Abbey, see under London. 

Wheeler, Sir Mortimer: Excavations at Stanwick, 
I-13, 128; elected Director, 261; review by, 
Taxila, 204. 

White, Miss M. B. I., elected, 258, admitted, 259. 

White Canons in England, The, by H. M. Colvin, 
reviewed, 221. 

Wickham, A. K., obituary, 263, 267. 

Williams: 

Miss Edith E., The Chantries of William Canynges 
in St. Mary Redliffe, Bristol, with a survey of 
chantries in general and some events in the lives of 
the Canynges, by, reviewed, 229. 

Temple, see under Treasures of a London Temple. 
Wilson, Dr. A. E., elected to the Council, 261. 
Wiltshire: see Amesbury; Petersfinger; Stonehenge. 
Windsor (Berks.), St. George’s Chapel stall plates: 

Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 70; Sir 
Sanchet Dabrichecourt, 58. 
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Witt, Sir Robert, obituary, 131, 263, 268. 
Wode: 
Henry, mason employed at Caister Castle, 50. 
John, mason, employed at Bury St. Edmunds, 50. 
Wright, C. E., review by, The Sunbury Charter, 
100. 
Wroxham (Norfolk), staircase from Caister Castle 
now parapet of roof at, 37, 41. 


Yetts, Professor N. P., review by, Han Tomb Art 
of West China: A Collection of First and Second 
Century Reliefs, 231. 

York (Yorks.), Minster: medieval lead used for 
releading of Five Sisters window, 200; mid 1gth- 
century photographs of, exhibited, 269. 

Yorkshire: see Byland; Fountains; Jervaulx; Kirk- 
ham; Monk Bretton; Northallerton; Ravenscar; 
Richmond; Rievaulx; Roche; Stanwick; York. 

Young, Mrs. A. N., elected and admitted, 258. 

Yu, Wen, see Rudolph, Richard C. 


Zanzibar, see Kizimkazi. 
Zarnecki, Dr. George, English Romanesque Sculp- 
ture, 1066-1140, by, reviewed, 100. 
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